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poet. His grouping is admirable, picturesque, without labour from the stores of a mind accu- 
lated by a profound experience, and shaped by ned by devotion to histask. With 
whatever prejudice a reader may address himself to the perusal of this volume, these critical truths will 


assured] obvious The salt-sweet atmosphere of the sea impregnates with a living freshness every 
line of this delightful work.”—Leader, (London,) Feb 6. 

‘This work is written with infinite spirit, with multiplicity of interesting detail, and in the tone of a 
man who breathes freely only in an atm of danger ; such a one, in fact, as in the frontispiece. 
We can freely commend ‘ My Adventures Afloat’ to the public.”—Daily —— (London.) 
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of his country, and loathsome flattery of ours there is absolutely nothing in ‘My Adventures Afloat.’ 
Mr. Semmes is good enough to say that ‘so faras his own career was concerned, the author would 

ladly have devolved the labour of the historian on other shoulders.’ It would have been wiser to have 

one so. No ‘historian,’ we undertake to say, would have touched the subject. The theme is not at- 
tractive. The story of a war ship which burns unarmed traders, until she falls in with an equal and 
then goes down forever, is not a topic for worthy pens to handle. An altogether fictitious importance was 
assigned to thg Alabama, not on account of her ‘ Exploits,’ but because a her origin. When the grave 
be to which she has given rise has been removed, not a single soul on this planet will ever care to 
recall the figure of Mr. Semmes and the memory of his ‘ Adventures Afloat,’”—London Atheneum, 


February 13, 1869. . 2 

sa OF all the books that owe their existence to the late war between the North and the South, none 
can compare in interest with this volume. The biography of the Sumter and the Alabama, written by 
the hero whose deeds have made their names immortal, is something more and something better than a 
history. No dry narratives nor tedious discussions break the interest of that marvellous story which ab- 
sorbs the attention of the reader as completely as if its end was unknown.” — Metropolitan Record, New 








York. 

‘We have here a readable book—equal to one of Cooper’s sea novels. ‘The Northern people, in- 
deed, regard Admiral Semmes as a sort of Red Rover captain that has been chased off the ocean. ‘The 
Southern people look upon him as a modern Van Tromp who swept the ocean as with a broom. ‘The 
work is hand ly ill d by steel a yt portraits of the officers, together with six finely executed 
chromo-tints of the scenes described.”—Richmond Dispatch. 

“ We have to thank the author for the most interesting and readable volume we have gone through, 
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incidents of sea life, and adventures that keeps up an ever-flagging interest to the close, and causes the 
reader to regret that the tale of romantic and exciting adventure should have an end. The author has in 
admirable and condensed style put the familiar argument on the rightfulness of the ‘lost cause’ in a 
light clear to the commonest understanding, and ess chapters every son of a Southern sire should 
read.” —Mobile Register. 
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Cornelius O’ Dowd. 
MY WILL AND TESTAMENT. 





E are told somewhere, I cannot recollect on what authority, 
that in the last moments of a drowning man’s existence all the 
events of his life pass ‘before him with a marvellous clearness and 
distinctness ; that long-forgotten events arise to his mind, and even 
sensations he had long ceased to experience come back with a startling 
vividness and reality. I have never been drowned, and can contribute 
nothing of persdnal experience to refute or confirm this theory. I 
have, however, lately been very ill, and although I cannot charge my 
mind with taking a cowardly advantage of my debility, and raking up 
against me a long catalogue of old scores, I must confess I should 
have felt fully as grateful if it had left me “alone with my sorrow,” 
and not taken the moment of physical suffering to present me with 
dissolving views of my shortcomings in life, passing pictures of mis- 
taken roads and blundering halting-places. Like the tenor who knew 
he sang “false,” but didn’t like to be told go, I have the very fullest 
conviction of my own mismanagement and misdirection ; but I would 
deem my memory more polite if it insisted less on bringing the matter 
before me ; but it did worse even than this. On one especial night of 
headache and high fever it took occasion to regale me with snatches 
of all the vile doggerel and street-ballads which I was once familiar 
with, but which I had flattered myself to have totally outlived. Some 
of these detestable lyrics were my own, composed in freshman years, 
when I cultivated fun far more than the humanities, and even, Homer- 
like, sang my own verses from door to door, only that my costume dif- 
fered in so far from the Greek that I wore a bonnet and petticoat, and 
gathered my obole in a snuffer-dish. 
It was very cruel to find these reminiscences coming back on me in 
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my years of maturity. Whether it was some supposed analogy with 
the position of the creature who was disposing of his effects in testa- 
mentary fashion, but there was an old ballad (I had never heard it 
since I was a child) that would not leave me. It was a description of 
a fox making his last will before being eaten. He has given away in 
succession all he possesses — his ears, his paws, his brush,—to this 
or that squire of the neighbourhood, to whose sport he had contributed 
for many a year, and at last he comes to the residue of his property, 
when he says :— 
“ My teeth and my gums I will bequeath 
To the Rev. Michael Palmer — 
His wife has a tongue that will match them well : 

She’s a devil of a scold, G—d d—n her!” 

Now, if I sang this touching distich once, I must have sung it some 
eighty-odd times, with a little shake on the last words, to render them 
more effective ; and I must have even given vent to it aloud, as I re- 
member the nurse tenderly, gently reproving me, and saying, “Oh, 
don’t say that, sir; I’m sure she wasn’t so bad after all!” 

Poor Michael Palmer! I wonder was it any comfort to him to know 
that the fox’s legacy bequeathed an undying fame to Mrs. Palmer? 
Did it compensate him for any of those passages, when he cowered 
under the storm or scudded before the blast? Was he grateful to 
Reynard or not? From these thoughts I wandered on to the fox him- 
self. How touching the thought of dividing his very identity into tes- 
tamentary portions! He had neither houses nor lands — not an earth 
he could call his own ; he was going out of life bare as he came into 
it. I halted at this reflection, and for once I thought myself very like 
a fox. 

Why should not I then make my will? My heirs, it is true, will not 
be much richer than the fox’s; but the intention in each case was 
commendable. I’d have been Peabody — Anybody, but myself — if I 
could ; and so here goes. 

I, Cornelius O’ Dowd, being sick and ill, and with very little faith in 
my doctors, and none whatever in my apothecary — who, I believe, has 
not renewed his stock for forty years, and started originally with birds’ 
seeds — and being of a sound disposing mind, only disturbed by hav- 
ing so little to dispose of, make the following as my last Will and 
Testament :— 

From starting in life with a considerable fund of Goop Spirits, I 
have been living so long on the capital, without the smallest opportu- 
nity of replenishing my stock, that I have very little to bequeath. Any 
shares, however, that I possess of HopEFULNESS — any scrip that I die 
possessed of in JoLLity or GeENIALITY —I leave to the Irish believers 
in the present Government. They who imagine that the men now in 
power understand Ireland and Irishmen, know in what sense conces- 
sions are received in that country, by what boons the people are stimu- 
lated to fresh demands, and how little they are impressed by anything 
but strict justice; to all these I leave my Hoperutness. They will 
want more than I have to bequeath them, and I greatly fear that the 
years which are to come will not increase their stock. 

To the Americans I leave my Forcivengss, and I do not know if I 
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ever admired the benevolence of my own nature so much as in this 
act. For as many years as I have been a writer I have said flippant 
impertinences of them — on their pretensions, their boastfulness, their 
arrogance, and their accent. I have quizzed their vulgarity and 
laughed at their conceit, and yet I have met numberless proofs of 
American goodwill and kindliness. I don’t speak of their hospitality 
—they can’t help that ; but I refer to mindful little attentions shown 
years after one might have imagined himself forgotten — kindnesses 
shown to friends simply because they were our friends, and scores of 
small civilities which by accumulation reach the size of great benefits. 
All these I have on my conscience ; and when I say I forgive them, I 
ask you, can you imagine anything more touchingly beautiful than this 
generosity on my part? To forget an injury is fine in its way, but to 
pardon the man you have wronged — to forgive him you have been 
unjust to—is about as fine a trait as human nature can boast of. 

I bequeath my Wir and DroLtLery—I cannot exactly say where I 
have put them away — to the new House of Commons. It strikes me 
that they will need many like legacies to carry them through their new 
labours pleasantly —all the more that the honourable house has lost 
the airy gracefulness of Horseman and the genial pleasantry of Stuart 
Mill. 

To those who believe that Mr. Lowe and Mr. Bright can long con- 
tinue to eat out of the same dish I leave my CREDULITY, and beg them 
to mix it with their own, though it be not exactly of the same quality. 

My sense of Decency and Decorum — my dislike to details of the 
Divorce Court and the general annals of prurient living —I leave to 
the lady novelists, whose utter destitution in this respect moves pity 
and compassion ; and I appeal to all those who have any qualities, 
even worn ones, of regard for cleanliness of life and decency of de- 
meanour, not to forget creatures so utterly bereft of these gifts, and 
to whom even the mere rags of virtue would prove an unspeakable 
luxury. 

I bequeath an Incipient Dearness, which promises well to become 
total, to any friends who are in the habit of attending private concerts. 
I have myself experienced great comfort from the blessing, which has 
sustained me through much of Wagner’s music and several missionary 
conferences. 

I leave my PatireNcE ~I have not much of it left—to all who listen 
to such sermons as I am weekly exposed to, and entreat them to re- 
member that not the least of the miracles of our Church is its power 
to survive its paid defenders. ; 

I leave my Buoyancy to our iron-plated squadron, who need-it 
sadly. 

To any gentleman about to leave England with little intention to 
return to it I leave my “ FairH In Pustic MEN” — it will not encum- 
ber his baggage, or subject him to examination by custom-house offi- 
cers. 

Any “Irish Discontent” I may feel on the score of English su- 
perciliousness and impertinence—the tone of disparagement displayed 
to Irishmen generally as bullmakers, blunderers, bogtrotters, and such- 
like — I bequeath to those enlightened individuals who desire to cede 
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Gibraltar to Spain, and whose enlarged views will certainly at last pre- 
vail to persuade their countrymen how wise it would be to sell Ireland 
to the Americans, and the Isle of Wight to the French ; and so enforce 
that commendable policy, that the less we possess, the less it will cost 
us to keep it. 

My Curiosity as to what will happen in France after the Empire — 
whether Garibaldi will be the next Pope, and Hobart Pasha King of 
Candia —I leave to Colonel Darby Griffiths — without knowing him 
—-but who will recognise such speculations as very like his own, and 
who, if he had a seat in the House, would like to question the Under- 
Secretary at the Foreign Office as to what late information he could lay 
on the table about these things. 

I have a bottle of very old Irish whisky —somewhere. It consti- 
tutes, I believe, what in moments of vainglory I am given to call “my 
cellar.” I leave this to those gentlemen of Ireland who have faith in 
the present Administration ; it will make all of them very jolly, and 
still leave some in the bottle. 

If, however, I should not die on this occasion—and I have now 
some hopes of recovery, for I have dismissed my doctor and thrown 
my drugs out of the window —I revoke all and each of the above be- 
quests, as I shall need them for my own use, and may possibly, by 
an enlarged experience, see some more fitting mode of disposing of 
them. 


[We hayg the pleasure to acknowledge a letter from Mr. O’Dowd’s 
physician, who now pronounces him out of danger, and in fair way 
to convalescence. He says: “The symptoms of mildness and gentle- 
ness which alarmed his family so much gave way on last Friday, and 
his natural irritability set in in a most decided form. Since then his 
temper has been barely endurable. Besides this hopeful symptom, I 
have reason to think that, on reading over his Will, he was so gratified 
by the amount he had to dispose of, he was inspired with a renewed 
desire to live ; and this sentiment has had a most salutary effect upon 
him.” To his many friends, then, we beg to communicate this notice, 
and to add that, in return for all kind inquiries, he offers his gratitude, 
and, in the language of the newspapers — no cards sent.—Ep.] 
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O WHY SHOULD A WOMAN NOT GET A DEGREE? 
ON FEMALE GRADUATION AND LADIES’ LECTURES, 





A1R—“ Argyll is my name.” 





E fusty old fogies, Professors by name, 

A deed you’ve been doing of sorrow and shame: 
Though placed in your Chairs to spread knowledge abroad, 
Against half of mankind you would shut up the road: 
The Fair Sex from science you seek to withdraw, 

By enforcing against them a strict Salic law: 
Is it fear? is it envy? or what can it be? 
And why should a woman not get a degree? 


How ungrateful of You, whose best efforts depend 

On the aid certain Ladies in secret may send: 

Cuio Aere writes a lecture, URANIA (here, 

And more Muses than one prompt the Musical Chair. 
CALLIOPE sheds o’er the Classics delight, 

And the lawyers have meetings with THeEmis by night ; 
Yet, if Venus de’ Medici came, even She 

Could among her own Medici get no degree. 


In Logic a woman may seldom excel ; 

But in Rhetoric always she bears off the bell. 

Fair Portia will show woman’s talent for law, 

When in old Shylock’s bond she could prove such a flaw. 
She would blunder in Physic no worse than the rest, 

She could leave things to Nature as well as the best ; 
She could feel at your wrist, she could finger your fee ; 
Then why should a woman not get a degree? 


Your tardy repentance now seeks to supply 

What your jealousy formerly dared to deny. 

You would open a byway where women may /ass, 
And by which, if they can, they may climb to a cass. 
But you wish them to show intellectual riches, 

Such as only are found with the wearers of breeches ; 
So if I were to marry, the woman for me 

Shouldn’t try for a Class, or desire a degree. 


Your Lectures for Ladies some fruit may produce — 
For a Course of good lectures is always of use ; 

On a married Professor your choice should alight, 
Who may lecture by day —as he’s lectured at night. 
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And allow me to ask, what would Husbands become 

If they weren’t well lectured by women at home? 

When from faults and from follies men thus are kept free, 
There surely the woman deserves a degree. 


Yet without a degree see how well the Sex knows 

How to bind up our wounds and to lighten our woes. 
They need xo Doctor’s gown their fair limbs to enwrap, 
They need ne’er hide their locks in a Graduate’s cap. 
Then I wonder a woman, the Mistress of Hearts, 
Would descend to aspire to be Master of Arts: 

A Ministering Angel in Woman we see, 

And an Angel should covet no other Degree. 








Anthony Trollope. 


PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. 


CHAPTER LVIIL. 
RARA AVIS IN TERRIS. 


66 OME and see the country and judge for yourself,” said 
Phineas. 

“T should like nothing better,” said Mr. Monk. 

“It has often seemed to me that men in Parliament know less about 
Ireland than they do about the interior of Africa,” said Phineas. 

“It is seldom that we know anything accurately on any subject that 
we have not made matter of careful study,” said Mr. Monk, “and very 
often do not do so even then. We are very apt to think that we men 
and women understand one another; but most probably you know 
nothing even of the modes of thought of the man who lives next door 
to you.” 

“T suppose not.” 

“ There are general laws current in the world as to morality. ‘Thou 
shalt not steal,’ for instance. That has necessarily been-current as a 
law through all nations. But the first man you meet in the street will 
have ideas about theft so different from yours, that if you knew them 
as you know your own, you would say that his law and yours were not 
even founded on the same principle. It is compatible with this man’s 
honesty to cheat you in a matter of horseflesh, with that man’s in a 
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traffic of railway shares, with that other man’s as toa woman’s fortune ; 
with a fourth anything may be done for a seat in Parliament, while the 
fifth man, who stands high among us, and who implores his God every 
Sunday to write that law on his heart, spends every hour of his daily 
toil in a system of fraud, and is regarded as a pattern of the national 
commerce !” 

Mr. Monk and Phineas were dining together at Mr. Monk’s house, 
and the elder politician of the two in this little speech had recurred to 
certain matters which had already been discussed between them. Mr. 
Monk was becoming somewhat sick of his place in the Cabinet, though 
he had not as yet whispered a word of his sickness to any living ears ; 
and he had begun to pine for the lost freedom of a seat below the 
gangway. He had been discussing political honesty with Phineas, and 
hence had come the sermon of which I have ventured to reproduce the 
concluding denunciation. 

Phineas was fond of such discussions and fond of holding them with 
Mr. Monk,— in this matter fluttering like a moth around a candle. 
He would not perceive that as he had made up his mind to be a servant 
of the public in Parliament, he must abandon all idea of independent 
action ; that unless he did so he could be neither successful as regarded 
himself, or useful to the public whom he served. Could a man be 
honest in Parliament, and yet abandon all idea of independence? 
When he put such questions to Mr. Monk he did not get a direct an- 
swer. And indeed the question was never put directly. But the 
teaching which he received was ever of a nature to make him uneasy. 
It was always to this effect: “You have taken up the trade now, and 
seem to be fit for success in it. You had better give up thinking about 
its special honesty.” And yet Mr. Monk would on occasion preach to 
him such a sermon as that which he had just uttered! Perhaps there 
is no question more difficult to a man’s mind than that of the expe- 
diency or inexpediency of scruples in political life. Whether would a 
candidate for office be more liable to rejection from a leader because 
he was known to be scrupulous, or because he was known to be the 
reverse ? 

“ But putting aside the fourth commandment and all the theories, 
you will come to Ireland ?” said Phineas. 

“T shall be delighted.” 

“T don’t live in a castle, you know.” 

“T thought everybody did live in a castle in Ireland,” said Mr. Monk. 
“They seemed to do so when I was there twenty years ago. But for 
myself, I prefer a cottage.” ; 

This trip to Ireland had been proposed in consequence of certain 
ideas respecting tenant-right which Mr. Monk was beginning to adopt, 
and as to which the minds of politicians were becoming moved. It 
had been all very well to put down Fenianism, and Ribandmen, and 
Repeal,— and everything that had been put down in Ireland in the 
way of rebellion in the last seventy-five years. England and Ireland 
had been apparently joined together by laws of nature so fixed, that 
even politicians liberal as was Mr. Monk,— liberal as was Mr. Turnbull 
—could not trust themselves to think that disunion could be for the 
good of the Irish. They had taught themselves that it certainly could 
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not be good for the English. But if it was incumbent on England to 
force upon Ireland the maintenance of the Union for her own sake, 
and for England’s sake,— because England could not afford indepen- 
dence established so close against her own ribs,— it was at any rate 
necessary to England’s character that the bride thus bound in a com- 
pulsory wedlock should be endowed with all the best privileges that a 
wife can enjoy. Let her at least not be a kept mistress. Let it be 
bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh, if we are to live together in 
the married state. Between husband and wife a warm word now and 
then matters but little, if there be a thoroughly good understanding at 
bottom. But let there be that good understanding at bottom. What 
about this Protestant Church ; and what about this tenant-right? Mr. 
Monk had been asking himself these questions for some time past. In 
regard to the Church, he had long made up his mind that the Establish- 
ment in Ireland was acrying sin. Aman had married a woman whom he 
knew to be of a religion different from his own, and then insisted that 
his wife should say that she believed those things which he knew very 
well that she did not believe. But, as Mr. Monk well knew, the subject 
of the Protestant Endowment in Ireland was so difficult that it would 
require almost more than human wisdom to adjust it. It was one of 
those matters which almost seemed to require the interposition of some 
higher power,— the coming of some apparently chance event,— to 
clear away the evil ; as a fire comes, and pestilential alleys are removed ; 
as a famine comes, and men are driven from want and ignorance and 
dirt to seek new homes and new thoughts across the broad waters ; as 
a war comes, and slavery is banished from the face of the earth. But 
in regard to tenant-right, to some arrangement by which a tenant in 
Ireland might be at least encouraged to lay out what little capital he 
might have in labour or money without being at once called upon to 
pay rent for that outlay which was his own, as well as for the land which 
was not his own,— Mr. Monk thought that it was possible that if a 
man would look hard enough he might perhaps be able to see his way 
asto that. He had spoken to two of his colleagues on the subject, the 
two men in the Cabinet whom he believed to be the most thoroughly 
honest in their ideas as public servants, the Duke and Mr. Gresham. 
There was so much to be done ;— and then so little was known upon 
the subject! “I will endeavour to study it,” said Mr. Monk. “If you 
can see your way, do ;” said Mr. Gresham,— “ but of course we cannot 
bind ourselves.” “I should be glad to see it named in the Queen’s 
speech at the beginning of the next session,” said Mr. Monk. “That 
is a long way off as yet,” said Mr. Gresham, laughing. “ Who will be 
in then, and who will be out?” So the matter was disposed of at the 
time, but Mr. Monk did not abandon his idea. He rather felt himself 
the more bound to cling to it because he received so little encourage- 
ment. What was a seat in the Cabinet to him that he should on that 
account omit a duty? He had not taken up politics as a trade. He 
had sat far behind the Treasury bench or below the gangway for many 
a year, without owing any man a shilling,— and could afford to do so 
again. 

But it was different with Phineas Finn, as Mr. Monk himself under- 
stood ;— and, understanding this, he felt himself bound to caution his 
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young friend. But it may be a question whether his caution did not 
do more harm than good. “I shall be delighted,” he said, “ to go over 
with you in August, but I do not think that if I were you, I would take 
up this matter.” 

“ And why not? You don’t want to fight the battle single-handed?” 

“No; I desire no such glory, and would wish to have no better 
lieutenant than you. But you have a subject of which you are really 
fond, which you are beginning to understand, and in regard to which 
you can make yourself useful.” 

“ You mean this Canada business ? ” 

“Yes ;— and that will grow to other matters as regards the colonies. 
There is nothing so important to a public man as that he should have 
his own subject ;— the thing which he understands, and in respect of 
which he can make himself really useful.” 

“Then there comes a change.” 

“Yes ;— and the man who has half learned how to havea ship 
built without waste is sent into opposition, and is then brought back to 
look after regiments, or perhaps has to take up that beautiful subject, a 
study of the career of India. But, nevertheless, if you have a subject 
stick to it at any rate as long as it will stick to you.” 

“But,” said Phineas, “if a man takes up his own subject, indepen- 
dent of the government, no man can drive him from it.” 

“ And how often does he do anything? Look at the annual motions 
which come forward in the hands of private men, Maynooth and the 
ballot for instance. It is becoming more and more apparent every day 
that all legislation must be carried by the Government, and must be 
carried in obedience to the expressed wish of the people. The truest 
democracy that ever had a chance of living is that which we are now 
establishing in Great Britain.” 

“ Then leave tenant-right to the people and the Cabinet. Why should 
you take it up?” 

Mr. Monk paused a moment or two before he replied. “ If I choose 
to run a-muck, there is no reason why you should follow me. I am 
old and you are young. I want nothing from politics as a profession, 
and you do. Moreover, you have a congenial subject where you are, 
and need not disturb yourself. For myself, I tell you in confidence, 
that I cannot speak so comfortably of my own position.” 

“We will go and see, at any rate,” said Phineas. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Monk, “we will go and see.” And thus in the 
month of May, it was settled between them that, as soon as the ses- 
sion should be over, and the incidental work of his office should allow 
Phineas to pack up and be off, they two should start together for Ire- 
land. Phineas felt rather proud as he wrote to his father and asked 
permission to bring home with him a Cabinet Minister as a visitor. 
At this time the reputation of Phineas at Killaloe, as well in the hands 
of the Killaloeians generally as in those of the inhabitants of the 
paternal house, stood very high indeed. How could a father think 
that a son had done badly when before he was thirty years of age he 
was earning £2,000 a year? And how could a father not think well of 
a son who had absolutely paid back certain moneys into the paternal 
coffers? The moneys so repaid had not been much ; but the repayment 
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of any such money at Killaloe had been regarded as little short of 
miraculous. The news of Mr. Monk’s coming flew about the town, 
about the county, about the diocese, and all people began to say all 
good things about the old doctor’s only son. Mrs. Finn had long 
since been quite sure that a real black swan had been sent forth out of 
her nest. And the sisters Finn, for some time past, had felt that in all 
social gatherings they stood quite on a different footing than formerly 
because of their brother. They were asked about in the county, and 
two of them had been staying only last Easter with the Moronys,— the 
Moronys of Poldoodie! How should a father and a mother and sis- 
ters not be grateful to such a son, to such a brother, to such a veritable 
black swan out of the nest! And as for dear little Mary Flood Jones, 
her eyes became suffused with tears as in her solitude she thought how 
much out of her reach this swan was flying. And yet she took joy in 
his swanhood, and swore that she would love him still ;—that she 
would love him always. Might he bring home with him to Killaloe, 
Mr. Monk, the Cabinet Minister! Of course he might. When Mrs, 
Finn first heard of this august arrival, she felt as though she would 
like to expend herself in entertaining, though but for an hour, the 
whole Cabinet. 

Phineas, during the Spring, had, of course, met Mr. Kennedy fre- 
quently in and about the House, and had become aware that Lady 
Laura’s husband, from time to time, made little overtures of civility to 
him,— taking him now and again by the button-hole, walking home 
with him as far as their joint paths allowed, and asking him once or 
twice to come and dine in Grosvenor Place. These little advances 
towards a repetition of the old friendship Phineas would have avoided 
altogether, had it been possible. The invitation to Mr. Kennedy’s 
house he did refuse, feeling himself positively bound to do so by Lady 
Laura’s command, let the consequences be what they might. When he 
did refuse, Mr. Kennedy would assume a look of displeasure and leave 
him, and Phineas would hope that the work was done. Then there 
would come another encounter, and the invitation would be repeated. 
At last, about the middle of May, there came another note. “ Dear 
Finn, will you dine with us on Wednesday the 28th? I give youa 
long notice, because you seem to have so many appointments. Yours 
always, Robert Kennedy.” He had no alternative. He must refuse, 
even though double the notice had been given. He could only think 
that Mr. Kennedy was a very obtuse man and one who would not take 
a hint, and hope that he might succeed at last. So he wrote an 
answer, not intended to be conciliatory. “My dear Kennedy, I am 
sorry to say that I am engaged on the 28th. Yours always, Phineas 
Finn.” At this period he did his best to keep out of Mr. Kennedy’s 
way, and would be very cunning in his manceuvres that they should not 
be alone together. It was difficult, as they sat on the same bench in 
the House, and consequently saw each other almost every day of their 
lives. Nevertheless, he thought that with a little cunning he might 
prevail, especially as he was not unwilling to give so much of offence 
as might assist his own object. But when Mr. Kennedy called upon 
him at his office the day after he had written the above note, he had 
no means of escape, 
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“T am sorry you cannot come to us on the 28th,” Mr. Kennedy 
said, as soon as he was seated. 

Phineas was taken so much by surprise that all his cunning failed 
him. “Well, yes,” said he ; “I was very sorry ;— very sorry indeed.” 

“It seems to me, Finn, that you have had some reason for avoiding 
me of late. I do not know that I have done anything to offend you.” 

“ Nothing on earth,” said Phineas. 

“T am wrong, then, in supposing that anything beyond mere chance 
has prevented you from coming to my house?” Phineas felt that he 
was in a terrible difficulty, and he felt also that he was being rather ill- 
used in being thus cross-examined as to his reasons for not going to a 
gentleman’s dinner. He thought that a man ought to be allowed to 
choose when he would go and when he would not go, and that ques- 
tions such as these were very uncommon. Mr. Kennedy was sitting 
opposite to him, looking more grave and more sour than usual ;— and 
now his own countenance also became a little solemn. It was impos- 
sible that he should use Lady Laura’s name, and yet he must, in some 
way, let his persecuting friend know that no further invitation would be 
of any use ;—that there was something beyond mere chance in his 
not going to Grosvenor Place. But how was he to do this? The 
difficulty was so great that he could not see his way out of it. So he 
sat silent with a solemn face. Mr. Kennedy then asked him another 
question, which made the difficulty ten times greater. “Has my wife 
asked you not to come to our house?” 

It was necessary now that he should make a rush and get out of his 
trouble in some way. “To tell you the truth, Kennedy, I don’t think 
she wants to see me there.” 

“That does not answer my question. Has she asked you not to 
come?” 

“ She said that which left on my mind an impression that she would 
sooner that I did not come.” 

“What did she say?” 

“ How can I answer such a question as that, Kennedy? Is it fair to 
ask it?” 

“ Quite fair,— I think.” 

“T think it quite unfair, and I must decline to answer it. I cannot 
imagine what you expect to gain by cross-questioning me in this way. 
Of course no man likes to go to a house if he does not believe that 
everybody there will make him welcome.” 

“You and Lady Laura used to be great friends.” 

“T hope we are not enemies now. But things will occur that cause 
friendships to grow cool.” 

“ Have you quarrelled with her father?” 

“With Lord Brentford ?— no.” 

“Or with her brother,— since the duel I mean?” 

“Upon my word and honour I cannot stand this, and I will not. I 
have not as yet quarrelled with anybody ; but I must quarrel with you, 
if you go on in this way. It is quite unusual that a man should be 
put through his facings after such a fashion, and I must beg that there 
may be an end of it.” 

“Then I must ask Lady Laura.” 
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“ You can say what you like to your own wife of course. I cannot 
hinder you.” 

Upon that Mr. Kennedy formally shook hands with him, in token 
that there was no positive breach between them,— as two nations may 
still maintain their alliance though they have made up their minds to 
hate each other, and thwart each other at every turn,—and took his 
leave. Phineas, as he sat at his window, looking out into the park, 
and thinking of what had passed, could not but reflect that, disagree- 
able as Mr. Kennedy had been to him, he would probably make himself 
much more disagreeable to his wife. And, for himself, he thought that 
he had got out of the scrape very well by the exhibition of a little 
mock anger. 


CHAPTER LIX. 
THE EARL’S WRATH. 


THE reader may remember that a rumour had been conveyed to Phin- 
e€as,— a rumour indeed which reached him from a source which he re- 
garded as very untrustworthy,— that Violet Effingham had quarrelled 
with her lover. He would probably have paid no attention to the 
rumour, beyond that which necessarily attached itself to any tidings as 
to a matter so full of interest to him, had it not been repeated to him 
in another quarter. “A bird has told me that your Violet Effingham 
has broken with her lover,” Madame Goesler said to him one day. 
“What bird?” he asked. “ Ah, that I cannot tell you. But this I will 
confess to you, that these birds which tell us news are seldom very credi- 
ble,— and are often not very creditable. You must take a bird’s word 
for what it may be worth. It is said that they have quarrelled. I 
dare say, if the truth were known, they are billing and cooing in each 
other’s arms at this moment.” 

Phineas did not like to be told of their billing and cooing,— did not 
like to be told even of their quarrelling. Though they were to quarrel, 
it would do him no good. He would rather that nobody should men- 
tion their names to him ;—so that his back, which had been so utterly 
broken, might in process of time get itself cured. From what he 
knew of Violet he thought it very improbable that, even were she 
to quarrel with one lover, she would at once throw herself into the 
arms of another. And he did feel, too, that there would be some 
meanness in taking her, were she willing to be so taken. But, never- 
theless, these rumours, coming to him in this way from different sources, 
almost made it incumbent on him to find out the truth. He began to 
think that his broken back was not cured ;—that perhaps, after all, it 
was not in the way of being cured. And was it not possible that there 
might be explanations? Then he went to work and built castles in 
the air, so constructed, as to admit of the possibility of Violet Effing- 
ham becoming his wife. 

This had been in April, and at that time all that he knew of Violet 
was, that she was not yet in London. And he thought that he knew 
the same as to Lord Chiltern. The Earl had told him that Chiltern 
was not in town, nor expected in town as yet; and in saying so had 
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seemed to. express displeasure against his son. Phineas had met Lady 
Baldock at some house which he frequented, and had been quite sur- 
prised to find himself graciously received by the old woman. She had 
said not a word of Violet, but had spoken of Lord Chiltern,— men- 
tioning his name in bitter wrath. “ But he is a friend of mine,” said 
Phineas, smiling. “A friend indeed! Mr. Finn. I know what sort of 
a friend. I don’t believe that you are his friend. I am afraid he is 
not worthy of having any friend.” Phineas did not quite understand 
from this that Lady Baldock was signifying to him that, badly as she 
had thought of him as a suitor for her niece, she would have preferred 
him,— especially now when people were beginning to speak well of 
him,— to that terrible young man, who, from his youth upwards, had 
been to her a cause of fear and trembling. Of course it was desirable 
that Violet should marry an elder son, and a peer’s heir. All that 
kind of thing, in Lady Baldock’s eyes, was most desirable. But, 
nevertheless, anything was better than Lord Chiltern. If Violet would 
not take Mr. Appledom or Lord Fawn, in heaven’s name let her take 
this young man, who was kind, worthy, and steady, who was civilised 
in his manners, and would no doubt be amenable in regard to settle- 
ments. Lady Baldock had so far fallen in the world that she would 
have consented to make a bargain with her niece,— almost any bar- 
gain, so long as Lord Chiltern was excluded. Phineas did not quite 
understand all this; but when Lady Baldock asked him to come to 
Berkeley square, he perceived that help was being proffered to him 
where he certainly had not looked for help. 

He was frequently with Lord Brentford, who talked to him constantly 
on matters connected with his parliamentary life. After having been 
the intimate friend of the daughter and of the son, it now seemed to 
be his lot to be the intimate friend of the father. The Earl had con- 
stantly discussed with him his arrangements with his son, and had 
lately expressed himself as only half satisfied with such reconciliation 
as had taken place. And Phineas could perceive that from day to day 
the Earl was less and less satisfied. He would complain bitterly of his 
son,— complain of his silence, complain of his not coming to London, 
complain of his conduct to Violet, complain of his idle indifference to 
anything like proper occupation ; but he had never as yet said a word 
to show that there had been any quarrel between Violet and her lover, 
and Phineas had felt that he could not ask the question. “Mr. Finn,” 
said the Earl to him one morning, as soon as he entered the room, “I 
have just heard a story which has almost seemed to me to be incredi- 
ble.” The nobleman’s manner was very stern, and the fact that he 
called his young friend “Mr. Finn,” showed at once that something 
was wrong. 

“What is it you have heard, my lord?” said Phineas. 

“That you and Chiltern went over,—last year to,— Belgium, and 
fought,— a duel there!” 

Now it must have been the case that, in the set among which they 
all lived,— Lord Brentford and his son and daughter and Phineas 
Finn,— the old lord was the only man who had not heard of the duel 
before this. It had even penetrated to the dull ears of Mr. Kennedy, 
reminding him, as it did so, that his wife had —told him a lie! But it 
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was the fact that no rumour of the duel had reached the Ear! till this 
morning. 

“Tt is true,” said Phineas, 

“T have never been so shocked in my life ;— never. I had no idea 
that you had any thought of aspiring to the hand of Miss Effingham.” 
The lord’s voice as he said this was very stern. 

“As I aspired in vain, and as Chiltern has been successful, that 
need not now be made a reproach against me.” 

“T do not know what to think of it, Mr. Finn. I am so much sur- 
prised, that I hardly know what to say. I must declare my opinion at 
once, that you behaved,— very badly.” 

“TI do not know how much you know, my lord, and how much you 
do not know ; and the circumstances of the little affair do not permit 
me to be explicit about them ; but, as you have expressed your opinion 
so openly you must allow me to express mine, and to say that, as far 
as I can judge of my own actions, I did not behave badly at all.” 

“Do you intend to defend duelling, sir?” 

“No. If you mean to tell me that a duel is of itself sinful, I have 
nothing to say. I suppose it is. My defence of myself merely goes 
to the manner in which this duel was fought, and the fact that I fought 
it with your son.” 

“T cannot conceive how you can have come to my house as my 
guest, and stood upon my interest for my borough, when you at the 
time were doing your very best to interpose yourself between Chiltern 
and the lady whom you so well knew I wished to become his wife.” 
Phineas was aware that the Earl must have been very much moved 
indeed when he thus permitted himself to speak of “his” borough. 
He said nothing now, however, though the Earl paused ;— and then 
the angry lord went on. “Imust say that there was something,— 
something almost approaching to duplicity in such conduct.” 

“If I were to defend myself by evidence, Lord Brentford, I should 
have to go back to exact dates,— and dates not of facts which I could 
verify, but dates as to my feelings which could not be verified,— and 
that would be useless. I can only say that I believe I know what the 
honour and truth of a gentleman demand,— even to the verge of self- 
sacrifice, and that I have done nothing that ought to place my charac- 
ter as a gentleman in jeopardy. If you will ask your son, I think he 
will tell you the same.” 

“T have asked him. It was he who told me of the duel.” 

“When did he tell you, my lord?” 

“Just now; this morning.” Thus Phineas learned that Lord Chil- 
tern was at this moment in the house,— or at least in London. 

“ And did he complain of my conduct?” 

“{ complain of it, sir. I complain of it very bitterly. I placed the 
greatest confidence in you, especially in regard to my son’s affairs, and 
you deceived me.” The Earl was very angry, and was more angry 
from the fact that this young man who had offended him, to whom he 
had given such vital assistance when assistance was needed, had used 
that assistance to its utmost before his sin was found out. Had Phin- 
eas still been sitting for Loughton, so that the Earl could have said to 
him, “ You are now bound to retreat from this borough because you 
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have offended me, your patron,” I think that he would have forgiven 
the offender and allowed him to remain in his seat. There would have 
been a scene, and the Earl would have been pacified. But now the 
offender was beyond his reach altogether, having used the borough as 
a most convenient stepping-stone over his difficulties, and having so used 
it just at the time when he was committing this sin. There was a good 
fortune about Phineas which added greatly to the lord’s wrath. And 
then, to tell the truth, he had not that rich consolation for which Phin- 
eas gave him credit. Lord Chiltern had told him that morning that 
the engagement between him and Violet was at an end. “You have 
so preached to her, my lord, about my duties,” the son had said to his 
father, “ that she finds herself obliged to give me your sermons at sec- 
ond hand, till I can bear them no longer.” But of this Phineas knew 
nothing as yet. The Earl, however, was so imprudent in his anger 
that before this interview was over he had the whole story. “Yes ;— 
you deceived me,” he continued ; “and I can never trust you again.” 

“Was it for me, my lord, to tell you of that which would have in- 
creased your anger against your own son? When he wanted me to 
fight was I to come, like a sneak at school, and tell you the story? 
I know what you would have thought of me had I done so. And when 
it was over was I to come and tell you then? Think what you your- 
self would have done when you were young, and you may be quite sure 
that I did the same. What have I gained? He has got all that he 
wanted ; and you have also got all that you wanted ;—and I have 
helped you both. Lord Brentford, I can put my hand on my heart and 
say that I have been honest to you.” 

“T have got nothing that I wanted,” said the Earl in his despair. 

“Lord Chiltern and Miss Effingham will be man and wife.” 

“No ;—they will not. He has quarrelled with her. He is so ob- 
stinate that she will not bear with him.” 

Then it was all true, even though the rumours had reached him 
through Laurence Fitzgibbon and Madame Max Goesler. “At any 
rate, my lord, that has not been my fault,” he said, after a moment’s 
hesitation. The Earl was walking up and down the room, angry with 
himself now at his own mistake in having told the story, and not know- 
ing what further to say to his visitor. He had been in the habit of 
talking so freely to Phineas about his son that he could hardly resist 
the temptation of doing so still; and yet it was impossible that he 
could swallow his anger and continue in the same strain. “ My lord,” 
said Phineas, after a while, “I can assure you that I grieve that you 
should be grieved. I have received so much undeserved favour from 
your family, that I owe you a debt which I can never pay. I am sorry 
that you should be angry with me now; but I hope that a time may 
come when you will think less severely of my conduct.” 

He was about to leave the room when the Earl stopped him. “ Will 
you give me your word,” said the Earl, “ that you will think no more of 
Miss Effingham?” Phineas stood silent, considering how he might 
answer this proposal, resolving that nothing should bring him to such 
a pledge as that suggested while there was yet a ledge for hope to stand 
on. “Say that, Mr. Finn, and I will forgive everything.” 

“T cannot acknowledge that I have done anything to be forgiven.” 
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“ Say that,” repeated the Earl, “and everything shall be forgotten.” 

“There need be no cause for alarm, my lord,” said Phineas. “ You 
may be sure that Miss Effingham will not think of me.” 

“ Will you give me your word ?” 

“ No, my lord ;—certainly not. You have no right to ask it, and 
the pursuit is open to me as to any other man who may choose to follow 
it. I have hardly a vestige of a hope of success. It is barely possible 
that I should succeed. But if it be true that Miss Ejfingham be dis- 
engaged, I shall endeavour to find an opportunity of urging my suit. 
I would give up everything that I have, my seat in Parliament, all the 
ambition of my life, for the barest chance of success. When she had 
accepted your son, I desisted,— of course. I have now heard, from 
more sources than one, that she or he or both of them have changed 
their minds. If this be so, I am free to try again.” ‘The Earl stood 
opposite to him, scowling at him, but said nothing. “Good morning, 
my lord.” 

“ Good morning, sir.” 

“T am afraid it must be good-bye, for some long days to come.” 

“Good morning, sir.” And the Earl as he spoke rang the bell. 
Then Phineas took up his hat and departed. 

As he walked away his mind filled itself gradually with various ideas, 
all springing from the words which Lord Brentford had spoken. What 
account had Lord Chiltern given to his father of the duel? Our hero 
was a man very sensitive as to the good opinion of others, and in spite 

f his bold assertion of his own knowledge of what became a genile- 
man, was beyond measure solicitous that others should acknowledge 
his claim at any rate to that title. He thought that he had been gen- 
erous to Lord Chiltern ; and as he went back in his memory over al- 
most every word that had been spoken in the interview that had just 
passed, he fancied that he was able to collect evidence that his antagonist 
at Blankenburg had not spoken ill of him. As to the charge of deceit 
which the Earl had made against him, he told himself that the Earl 
had made it in anger. He would not even think hardly of the Earl 
who had been so good a friend to him, but he believed in his heart 
that the Earl had made the accusation out of his wrath and not out of 
his judgment. “He cannot think that I have been false to him,” 
Phineas said to himself. But it was very sad to him that he should 
have to quarrel with all the family of the Standishes, as he could not 
but feel that it was they who had put him on his feet. It seemed as 
though he were never to see Lady Laura again except when they 
chanced to meet in company,— on which occasions he simply bowed 
to her. Now the Earl had almost turned him out of his house. And 
though there had been to a cer*7in extent a reconciliation between him 
and Lord Chiltern, he in these days never saw the friend who had once 
put him upon Bonebreaker ; and now,—now that Violet Effingham was 
again free,— how was it possible to avoid some renewal of enmity be- 
tween them? He would, however, endeavour to see Lord Chiltern at 
once. 

And then he thought of Violet,— of Violet again free, of Violet as 
again a possible wife for himself, of Violet to whom he might address 
himself at any rate without any scruple as to his own unworthiness. 
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Everybody concerned, and many who were not concerned at all, were 
aware that he had been among her lovers, and he thought that he could 
perceive that those who interested themselves on the subject, had re- 
garded him as the only horse in the race likely to run with success 
against Lord Chiltern. She herself had received his offers without 
scorn, and had always treated him as though he were a favoured friend, 
though not favoured as a lover. And now even Lady Baldock was 
smiling upon him, and asking him to her house, as though the red-faced 
porter in the hall in Berkeley Square had never been ordered to refuse 
him a moment’s admission inside the doors. He had been very humble 
in speaking of his own hopes to the Earl, but surely there might be a 
chance. What if after all the little strain which he had had in his back 
was to be cured after such a fashion as this! When he got to his 
lodgings he found a card from Lacy Baldock, informing him that Lady 
Baldock would be at home on a certain night, and that there would be 
music. He could not go to Lady Baldock’s on the night named, as it 
would be necessary that he should be in the House ;—nor did he much 
care to go there, as Violet Effingham was not in town. But he would 
call and explain, and endeavour to curry favour in that way. 

He at once wrote a note to Lord Chiltern, which he addressed to 
Portman Square. “ As you are in town, can we not meet? Come and 
dine with me at the ——— Club on Saturday.” ‘That was the note. 
After a few days he received the following answer, dated from the Bull 
at Willingford. Why on earth should Lord Chiltern be siaying at the 
Bull at Willingford in May? ' 


“The old Shop at W———, Friday. 
“ DEAR PHINEAS,— 


“T can’t dine with you, because I am down here, looking after the 
cripples, and writing a sporting novel. ‘They tell me I ought to do 
something, so I am going to do that. I hope you don’t think I turned 
informer against you in telling the Earl of our pleasant little meeting 
on the sands. It had become necessary, and you are too much of a 
man to care much for any truth being told. He was terribly angry both 
with me and with you ; but the fact is, he is so blindly unreasonable 
that one cannot regard hisanger. I endeavoured to tell the story truly, 
and, so told, it certainly should not have injured you in his estimation. 
But it did. Very sorry, old fellow, and I hope you'll get over it. It 
is a good deal more important to me than to you. 

“ Yours, “oo 


There was not a word about Violet. But then it was hardly to be 
expected that there should be words about Violet. It was not likely 
that a man should write to his rival of his own failure. But yet there 
was a flavour of Violet in the letter which would not have been 
there, so Phineas thought, if the writer had been despondent. The 
pleasant little meeting on the sands had been convened altogether in 
respect of Violet. And the telling of the story to the Earl must have 
arisen from discussions about Violet. Lord Chiltern must have told 
his father that Phineas was his rival. Could the rejected suitor have 
written on such a subject in such a strain to such a correspondent if 
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he had believed his own rejection to be certain? But then Lord Chil- 
tern was not like anybody else in the world, and it was impossible to 
judge of him by one’s experience of the motives of others. 

Shortly afterwards Phineas did call in Berkeley Square, and was 
shown up at once into Lady Baldock’s drawing-room. The whole 
aspect of the porter’s countenance was changed towards him, and from 
this, too, he gathered good auguries. ‘This had surprised him ; but his 
surprise was far greater, when, on entering the room, he found Violet 
Effingham there alone. A little fresh colour came to her face as she 
greeted him, though it cannot be said that she blushed. She behaved 
herself admirably, not endeavouring to conceal some little emotion at 
thus meeting him, but betraying none that was injurious to her compo- 
sure. “I am so glad to see you, Mr. Finn,” she said. “ My aunt has 
just left me, and will be back directly.” 

He was by no means her equal in his management of himself on 
the occasion ; but perhaps it may be acknowledged that his position 
was the more difficult of the two. He had not seen her since her 
engagement had been proclaimed to the world, and now he had heard 
from a source which was not to be doubted, that it had been broken 
off. Of course there was nothing to be said on that matter. He could 
not have congratulated her in the one case, nor could he either con- 
gratulate her or condole with her on the other. And yet he did not 
know how to speak to her as though no such events had occurred. 
“T did not know that you were in town,” he said. 

“T only came yesterday. I have been, you know, at Rome with the 
Effinghams; and since that I have been ———- ; but, indeed, I have 
been such a vagrant that I cannot tell you of all my comings and 
goings. And you,—you are hard at work!” 

“Oh yes ;— always.” 

“That is right. I wish I could be something, if it were only a stick 
in waiting, or a door-keeper. It is so good to be something.” Was it 
some such teaching as this that had jarred against Lord Chiltern’s 
susceptibilities, and had seemed to him to be a repetition of his father’s 
sermons? 

“A man should try to be something,” said Phineas. 

“ And a woman must be content to be nothing,—unless Mr. Mill 
can pull us through! And now, tell me,—have you seen Lady 
Laura?” 

“Not lately.” 

“Nor Mr. Kennedy?” 

“T sometimes see him in the House.” The visit to the Colonial 
Office of which the reader has been made aware had not at that time 
as yet been made. 

“Iam sorry for all that,” she said. Upon which Phineas smiled 
and shook his head. “I am very sorry that there should be a quarrel 
between you two.” 

“There is no quarrel.” 

“T used to think that you and she might do so much for each other, 
— that is, of course, if you could make a friend of him.” 

“He is a man of whom it is very hard to make a friend,” said Phineas, 
feeling that he was dishonest to Mr. Kennedy in saying so, but thinking 
that such dishonesty was justified by what he owed to Lady Laura. 
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“Yes;—he is hard, and what I call ungenial. We won’t say 
anything about him,— will we? Have you seen much of the Earl?” 
This she asked as though such a question had no reference whatever 
to Lord Chiltern. 

“Oh dear,— alas, alas!” 

“You have not quarrelled with him too?” 

“He has quarrelled with me. He has heard, Miss Effingham, of 
what happened last year, and he thinks that I was wrong.” 

“ Of course you were wrong, Mr. Finn.” 

“Very likely. To him I chose to defend myself, but I certainly 
shall not do so to you. At any rate, you did not think it necessary to 
quarrel with me.” 

“T ought to have done so. I wonder why my aunt does not come.” 
Then she rang the bell. 

“ Now I have told you all about myself,” said he ; “you should tell 
me something of yourself.” 

“ About me? I am like the knife-grinder, who had no story to tell, 
—none at least to be told. We have all, no doubt, got our little 
stories, interesting enough to ourselves.” 

“ But your story, Miss Effingham,” he said, “is of such intense in- 
terest to me.” At that moment, luckily, Lady Baldock came into the 
room, and Phineas was saved from the necessity of making a declara- 
tion at a moment which would have been most inopportune. 

Lady Baldock was exceedingly gracious to him, bidding Violet use 
her influence to persuade him to come to the gathering. “ Persuade 
him to desert his work to come and hear some fiddlers!” said Miss 
Effingham. “Indeed I shall not, aunt. Who can tell but what the 
colonies might suffer from it through centuries, and that such a lapse 
of duty might drive a province or two into the arms of our mortal ene- 
mies ?” 

“Herr Moll is coming,” said Lady Baldock, “and so is Signor 
Scrubi, and Pjinskt, who, they say, is the greatest man living on the 
flageolet. Have you ever heard Pjinskt, Mr. Finn?” Phineas never 
had heard Pjinskt. “ And as for Herr Moll, there is nothing equal to 
him, this year, at least.” Lady Baldock had taken up music this sea- 
son, but all her enthusiasm was unable to shake the conscientious zeal 
of the young Under-Secretary of State. At such a gathering he would 
have been unable to say a word in private to Violet Effingham. 


CHAPTER LX, 


MADAME GOESLER’S POLITICS. 


Ir may be remembered that when Lady Glencora Palliser was shown 
into Madame Goesler’s room, Madame Goesler had just explained 
somewhat forcibly to the Duke of Omnium her reasons for refusing the 
loan of his Grace’s villa at Como. She had told the Duke in so many 
words that she did not mean to give the world an opportunity of mal- 
igning her, and it would then have been left to the Duke to decide 
whether any other arrangements might have been made for taking 
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Madame Goesler to Como, had he not been interrupted. That he was 
very anxious to take her was certain. The green brougham had already 
been often enough at the door in Park Lane to make his Grace feel 
that Madame Goesler’s company was very desirable,— was, perhaps, 
of all things left for his enjoyment, the one thing the most desirable. 
Lady Glencora had spoken to her husband of children crying jor the 
top brick of the chimney. Now it had come to this, that in the eyes 
of the Duke of Omnium Marie Max Goesler was the top brick of the 
chimney. She had more wit for him than other women,— more of that 
sort of wit which he was capable of enjoying. She had a beauty 
which he had learned to think more alluring than other beauty. He 
was sick of fair faces, and fat arms, and free necks. Madame Goesler’s 
eyes sparkled as other eyes did not sparkle, and there was something 
of the vagueness of mystery in the very blackness and gloss and abun- 
dance of her hair,—as though her beauty was the beauty of some 
world which he had not yet known. And there was a quickness and 
yet a grace of motion about her which was quite new to him. The 
ladies upon whom the Duke had of late most often smiled had been 
somewhat slow,— perhaps almost heavy,—though no doubt, graceful 
withal. In his early youth he remembered to have seen, somewhere 
in Greece, such an houri as was this Madame Goesler. The houri in 
that case had run off with the captain of a Russian vessel engaged in 
the tallow trade; but not the less was there left on his Grace’s mind 
some dreamy memory of charms which had impressed him very strongly 
when Ire was simply a young Mr. Palliser, and had had at his command 
not so convenient a mode of sudden abduction as the Russian cap- 
tain’s tailow ship. Pressed hard by such circumstances as these, there 
is no knowing how the Duke might have got out of his difficulties had 
not Lady Glencora appeared upon the scene. 

Since the future litt!e Lord Silverbridge had been born, the Duke 
had been very constant in his worship of Lady Glencora, and as, from 
year to year, a little brother was added, thus making the family very 
strong and stable, his acts of worship had increased ; but with his wor- 
ship there had come of Jate something almost of dread,— something 
almost of obedience, which had made those who were immediately 
about the Duke declare that his Grace was a good deal changed. For, 
hitherto, whatever may have been the Duke’s weaknesses, he certainly 
had known no master. His heir, Plantagenet Palliser, had always been 
subject to him. His other relations had been kept at such a distance 
as hardly to be more than recognised ; and though his Grace no doubt 
had had his intimacies, they who had been intimate with him had either 
never tried to obtain ascendancy, or had failed. Lady Glencora, 
whether with or without a struggle, had succeeded, and ,. ople about 
the Duke said that the Duke was much changed. Mr. fothergill,— 
who was his Grace’s man of business, and who was not a favourite 
with Lady Glencora,—said that he was very much changed indeed. 
Finding his Grace so much changed, Mr. Fothergill had made a little 
attempt at dictation himself, but had receded with fingers very much 
scorched in the attempt. It was indeed possible that the Duke was 
becoming in the slightest degree weary of Lady Glencora’s thraldom, 
and that he thought that Madame Max Goesler might be more tender 
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with him. Madame Max Goesler, however, intended to be tender only 
on one condition. 

When Lady Glencora entered the recom, Madame Goesler received 
her beautifully. ‘“ How lucky that you should have come just when 
his Grace is here,” she said. 

“T saw my uncle’s carriage, and of course I knew it,” said Lady 
Glencora. 

“Then the favour is to him,” said Madame Goesler, smiling. 

“No, no indeed ; I was coming. If my word is to be doubted in 
that point, I must insist on having the servant up; I must, certainly. 
I told him to drive to this door, as far back as Grosvenor Street. Did 
I not, Planty?” Planty was the little Lord Silverbridge as was to be, 
if nothing unfortunate intervened, who was now sitting on his grand- 
uncle’s knee. 

“ Dou said to the little house in Park Lane,” said the boy. 

“ Ves,— because I forgot the number.” 

“ And it is the smallest house in Park Lane, so the evidence is com- 
plete,” said Madame Goesler. Lady Glencora had not cared much for 
evidence to convince Madame Goesler, but she had not wished her 
uncle to think that he was watched and hunted down. It might be 
necessary that he should know that he was watched, but things had 
not come to that as yet. 

“ How is Plantagenet?” asked the Duke. 

“ Answer for papa,” said Lady Glencora to her child. 

“ Papa is very well, but he almost never comes home.” 

“ He is working for his country,” said the Duke. “ Your papa is a 
busy, useful man, and can’t afford time to play with a little boy as I can.” 

“ But papa is not a duke.” 

“ He will be some day, and that probably before long, my boy. He 
will be a duke quite as soon as he wants to be a duke. He likes the 
House of Commons better than the strawberry leaves, I fancy. There 
is not a man in England less in a hurry than he is.” 

“No, indeed,” said Lady Glencora. 

“ How nice that is,” said Madame Goesler. 

“And I ain’t in a hurry either,—am I, mamma?” said the little 
future Lord Silverbridge. 

“ You are a wicked little monkey,” said his granduncle, kissing him. 
At this moment Lady Glencora was, no doubt, thinking how necessary 
it was that she should be careful to see that things did turn out in the 
manner proposed,— so that people who had waited should not be dis- 
appointed ; and the Duke was perhaps thinking that he was not abso- 
lutely bound to his nephew by any law of God or man ; and Madame 
Max Goesler,— I wonder whether her thoughts were injurious to the 
prospects of that handsome bold-faced little boy. 

Lady Glencora rose to take her leave first. It was not for her to 
show any anxiety to force the Duke out of the lady’s presence. If the 
Duke were resolved to make a fool of himself, nothing that she could 
do would prevent it. But she thought that this little inspection might 
possibly be of service, and that her uncle’s ardour would be cooled by 
the interruption to which he had been subjected. So she went, and 
immediately afterwards the Duke followed her. The interruption had, 
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at any rate, saved him on that occasion from making the highest bid 
for the pleasure of Madame Goesler’s company at Como. ‘lhe Duke 
went down with the little boy in his hand, so that there was not an 
opportunity for a single word of interest between the gentleman and 
the lady. 

Madame Goesler, when she was alone, seated herself on her sofa, 
tucking her feet up under her as though she were seated somewhere 
in the East, pushed her ringlets back roughly from her face, and then 
placed her two hands to her sides so that her thumbs rested tightly on 
her girdle. When alone with something weighty on her mind she would 
sit in this form for the hour together, resolving, or trying to resolve, 
what should be her conduct. She did few things without much think- 
ing, and though she walked very boldly, she walked warily. She often 
told herself that such success as she had achieved could not have been 
achieved without much caution. And yet she was ever discontented 
with herself, telling herself that all she had done was nothing, or worse 
than nothing. What was it all, to havea duke and to have lords dining 
with her, to dine with lords or with a duke itself, if life were dull with 
her, and the hours hung heavy! Life with her was dull, and the hours 
did hang heavy. And what if she caught this old man, and became 
herself a duchess,— caught him by means of his weakness, to the in- 
expressible dismay of all those who were bound to him by ties of 
blood,— would that make her life happier, or her hours less tedious? 
That prospect of a life on the Italian lakes with an old man tied to 
her side was not so charming in her eyes, as it was in those of the 
Duke. Were she to succeed, and to be blazoned forth to the world as 
Duchess of Omnium, what would she have gained? 

She perfectly understood the motive of Lady Glencora’s visit, and 
thought that she would at any rate gain something in the very triumph 
of baftling the manceuvres of so clever a woman. Let Lady Glencora 
throw her A‘gis before the Duke, and it would be something to carry 
off his Grace from beneath the protection of so thick a shield. ‘The 
very flavour of the contest was pleasing to Madame Goesler. But, the 
victory gained, what then would remain to her? Money she had already ; 
position, too, she had of her own. She was free as air, and should it suit 
her at any time to go off to some lake of Como in society that would per- 
sonally be more agreeable to her than that of the Duke of Omnium, 
there was nothing to hinder her for a moment. And then came a smile 
over her face,— but the saddest smile,— as she thought of one with 
whom it might be pleasant to look at the colour of Italian skies and 
feel the softness of Italian breezes. In feigning to like to do this with 
an old man, in acting the raptures of love on behalf of a worn-out duke 
who at the best would scarce believe in her acting, there would not be 
much delight for her. She had never yet known what it was to have 
anything of the pleasure of love. She had grown, as she often told 
herself, to be a hard, cautious, selfish, successful woman, without any 
interference or assistance from such pleasure. Might there not be yet 
time left for her to try it without selfishness,— with an absolute devotion 
of self,— if only she could find the right companion? ‘There was one 
who might be such a companion, but the Duke of Omnium certainly 
could not be such a one. 
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But to be Duchess of Omnium! After all, success in this world is 
everything ; —is at any rate the only thing the pleasure of which will 
endure. There was the name of many a woman written in a black list 
within Madame Goesler’s breast,— written there because of scorn, be- 
cause of rejected overtures, because of deep social injury ; and Madame 
Goesler told herself often that it would be a pleasure to her to use the 
list, and to be revenged on those who had ill-used and scornfully treated 
her. She did not readily forgive those who had injured her. As 
Duchess of Omnium she thought that probably she might use that 
list with efficacy. Lady Glencora had treated her well, and she 
had no such feeling against Lady Glencora. As Duchess of Omnium 
she would accept Lady Glencora as her dearest friend, if Lady Glencora 
would admit it. But if it should be necessary that there should be a 
little duel between them, as to which of them should take the Duke in 
hand, the duel must of course be fought. In a matter so important, 
one woman would of course expect no false sentiment from another. 
She and Lady Glencora would understand each other ;—and no doubt, 
respect each other. 

I have said that she would sit there resolving, or trying to resolve. 
There is nothing in the world so difficult as that task of making up 
one’s mind. Who is there that has not longed that the power and 
privilege of selection among alternatives should be taken away from 
him in some important crisis of his life, and that his conduct should be 
arranged for him, either this way or that, by some divine power if it 
were possible,— by some patriarchal power in the absence of divinity,— 
or by chance even, if nothing better than chance could be found to do 
it? But no one dares to cast the die, and to go honestly by the hazard. 
There must be the actual necessity of obeying the die, before even the 
die can be of any use. .As it was, when Madame Goesler had sat there 
for an hour, till her legs were tired beneath her, she had not resolved. 
It must be as her impulse should direct her when the important moment 
came. ‘There was not a soul on earth to whom she could go for counsel, 
and when she asked herself for counsel, the counsel would not come. 

Two days afterward the Duke called again. He would come gener- 
ally on a Thursday,— early, so that he might be there before other 
visitors ; and he had already quite learned that when he was there 
other visitors would probably be refused admittance. How Lady Glen- 
cora had made her way in, telling the servant that her uncle was there, 
he had not understood. ‘That visit had been made on the Thursday, 
but now he came on the Saturday,— having, I regret to say, sent down 
some early fruit from his own hot-houses,— or from Covent Garden,— 
with a little note on the previous day. The grapes might have been 
very well, but the note was injudicious. There were three lines about 
the grapes, as to which there was some special history, the vine having 
been brought from the garden of some villa in which some ill-used 
queen had lived and died ; and then there was a postscript in one line 
to say that the Duke would call on the following morning. I do not 
think he had meant to add this when he began his note; but then chil- 
dren who want the top brick, want it so badly, and cry for it so per- 
versely ! 

Of course Madame Goesler was at home. But even then she had 
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not made up her mind. She had made up her mind only to this,— 
that he should be made to speak plainly, and that she would take time 
for her reply. Not even with sucha gem as the Duke’s coronet before 
her eyes, would she jump at it. Where there was so much doubt, there 
need at least be no impatience. 

“You ran away the other day, Duke, because you could not resist 
the charm of that little boy,” she said, laughing. 

“ He is a dear little boy,— but it was not that,” he answered. 

“Then what was it? Your niece carried you off in a whirlwind. 
She was come and gone, taking you with her, in half a minute.” 

“ She had disturbed me when I was thinking of something,” said the 
Duke. 

“ Things shouldn’t be thought of,— not so deeply as that.” Madame 
Goesler was playing with a bunch of his grapes now, eating one or two, 
from a small china plate which had stood upon the table, and he thought 
that he had never seen a woman so graceful and yet so natural. “ Will 
you not eat your own grapes with me? They are delicious ; — flavoured 
with the poor queen’s sorrows.” He shook his head, knowing that it 
did not suit his gastric juices to have to deal with fruit eaten at odd 
times. “ Never think, Duke. I am convinced that it does no good. 
It simply means doubting, and doubt always leads to error, The safest 
way in the world is to do nothing.” 

“T believe so,” said the Duke. 

“Much the safest. But if you have not sufficient command over 
yourself to enable you to sit in repose, always quiet, never committing 
yourself to the chance of any danger,— then take a leap in the dark ; 
or rather many leaps. A stumbling horse regains his footing by per- 
severing in his onward course. As for moving cautiously, that I de- 
test.” 

“ And yet one must think ;— for instance, whether one will succeed 
or not.” 

“Take that for granted always. Remember, I do not recommend 
motion at all. Repose is my idea of life ;— repose and grapes.” 

The Duke sat for a while silent, taking his repose as far as the outer 
man was concerned, looking at his top brick of the chimney, as from 
time to time she ate one of his grapes. Probably she did not eat 
above half-a-dozen of them altogether, but he thought that the grapes 
must have been made for the woman, she was so pretty in the eating 
of them. But it was necessary that he should speak at last. “ Have 
you been thinking of coming to Como?” he said. 

“T told you that I never think.” 

“ But I want an answer to my proposition.” 

“TI thought I had answered your Grace on that question.” Then 
she put down the grapes, and moved herself on her chair, so that she 
sat with her face turned away from him. 

“ But a request to a lady may be made twice.” 

“Yes. And I am grateful, knowing how far it is from your intention 
to do me any harm. And I am somewhat ashamed of my warmth on 
the other day. But still there can be but one answer. There are de- 


— which a woman must deny herself, let them be ever so delight- 
ul. 
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“T had thought, ——” the Duke began, and then he stopped him- 
self. 
“Your Grace was saying that you thought, ——.” 


“Marie, a man at my age does not like to be denied.” 

“What man likes to be denied anything by a woman at any age? 
A woman who denies anything is called cruel at once,—even though 
it may be her very soul.” She had turned round upon him now, and was 
leaning forward towards him from her chair, so that he could touch her 
if he put out his hand. 

He put out his hand and touched her. “ Marie,” he said, “ will you 
deny me if I ask?” 

“ Nay, my lord; how shall I say? There is many a trifle I would 
deny you. There is many a great gift I would give you willingly.” 

“ But the greatest gift of all?” 

“My lord, if you have anything to say, you must say it plainly. 
There never was a woman worse than I am at the reading of rid- 
dles.” 

“Could you endure to live in the quietude of an Italian lake 
with an old man?” Now he touched her again, and had taken her 
hand. 

“No, my lord ;— nor with a young one,— for all my days. But I 
do rot know that age would guide me.” 

Then the Duke rose and made his proposition in form. “ Marie, 
you know that I love you. Why it is that I at my age should feel so 
sore a love, I cannot say.” 

“So sore a love!” 

“So sore, if it be not gratified. Marie, I ask you to be my wife.” 

“Duke of Omnium, this from you !” 

“Yes, from me. My coronet is at your feet. If you will allow me 
to raise it, I will place it on your brow.” 

Then she went away from him, and seated herself at a distance. 
After a moment or two he foliowed her, and stood with his arm upon 
her shoulder. “ You will give me an answer, Marie?” 

“You cannot have thought of this, my lord.” 

“ Nay; I have thought of it much.” 

“ And your friends ?” 

“ My dear, I may venture to please myself in this,—as in everything. 
Will you not answer me?” 

“Certainly not on the spur of the moment, my lord. Think how 
high is the position you offer me, and how immense is the change you 
propose to me. Allow me two days, and I will answer you by letter. 
I am so fluttered now that I must leave you.” Then he came to her, 
took her hand, kissed her brow, and opened the door for her. 


CHAPTER LXI. 


ANOTHER DUEL. 


Ir happened that there were at this time certain matters of business to 
be settled between the Duke of Omnium and his nephew Mr. Palliser, 
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respecting which the latter called upon his uncle on the morning after 
the Duke had committed himself by his offer. Mr. Palliser had come 
by appointment made with Mr. Fothergill, the Duke’s man of busi- 
ness, and had expected to meet Mr. Fothergill. Mr. Fothergill, how- 
ever, was not with the Duke, and the uncle told the nephew that the 
business had been postponed. ‘Then Mr. Palliser asked some question 
as to the reason of such postponement, not meaning much by his ques- 
tion,— and the Duke, after a moment’s hesitation, answered him mean- 
ing very much by his answer. “The truth is, Plantagenet, that it is 
possible that I may marry, and if so this arrangement would not suit 
me.” 

“ Are you going to be married ?” asked the astonished nephew. 

“It is not exactly that,— but it is possible that I may do so. Since 
I proposed this matter to Fothergill I have been thinking over it, and 
I have changed my mind. It will make but little difference to you; 
and after all you are a far richer man than I am.” 

“T am not thinking of money, Duke,” said Plantagenet Palliser. 

“Of what then were you thinking ?” 

“ Simply of what you told me. I do not in the least mean to in- 
terfere.” 

“T hope not, Plantagenet.” 

“But I could not hear such a statement from you without some sur- 
prise. Whatever you do I hope will tend to make you happy.” 

So much passed between the uncle and the nephew, and what the 
uncle told to the nephew, the nephew of course told to his wife. “ He 
was with her again, yesterday,” said Lady Glencora, “ for more than an 
hour. And he had been half the morning dressing himself before he 
went to her.” 

“He is not engaged to her, or he would have told me,” said Planta- 
genet Palliser. 

“T think he would, but there is no knowing. At the present mo- 
ment I have only one doubt,— whether to act upon him or upon 
her.” 

“T do not see that you can do good by going to either.” 

“Well, we will see. If she be the woman I take her to be, I think 
I could do something with her. I have never supposed her to bea 
bad woman,— never. I will think of it.” Then Lady Glencora left 
her husband, and did not consult him afterwards as to the course she 
would pursue. He had his budget to manage, and his speeches to 
make. ‘The little affair of the Duke and Madame Goesler, she thought 
it best to take into her own hands without any assistance from him. 
“What a fool I was,” she said to herself, “ to have her down there when 
the Duke was at Matching.” 

Madame Goesler, when she was left alone, felt that now indeed she 
must make up her mind. She had asked fortwo days. The intervening 
day was a Sunday, and on the Monday she must send her answer. 
She might doubt at any rate for this one night,— the Saturday night,— 
and sit playing, as it were, with the coronet of a duchess in her lap. 
She had been born the daughter of a small country attorney, and now 
a duke had asked her to be his wife,— and a duke who was acknow- 
ledged to stand above other dukes! Nothing at any rate could rob her 
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of that satisfaction. Whatever resolution she might form at last, she 
had by her own resources reached a point of success in remembering 
which there would always be a keen gratification. It would be much 
to be Duchess of Omnium ; but it would be something also to have 
refused to be a Duchess of Omnium. During that evening, that night, 
and the next morning, she remained playing with the coronet in her 
lap. She would not go to church. What good could any sermon do 
her while that bauble was dangling before her eyes? After church-time, 
about two o’clock, Phineas Finn came to her. Just at this period 
Phineas would come to her often ;— sometimes full of a new decision 
to forget Violet Effingham altogether, at others minded to continue his 
siege, let the hope of success be ever so small. He had now heard 
that Violet and Lord Chiltern had in truth quarrelled, and was of course 
anxious to be advised to continue the siege. When he first came in 
and spoke a word or two, in which there was no reference to Violet 
Effingham, there came upon Madame Goesler a strong wish to decide 
at once that she would play no longer with the coronet, that the gem 
was not worth the cost she would be called upon to pay for it. ‘There 
was something in the world better for her than the coronet,— if only it 
might be had. But within ten minutes he had told her the whole tale 
about Lord Chiltern, and how he had seen Violet at Lady Baldock’s,— 
and how there might yet be hope for him. What would she advise him 
to do? “Go home, Mr. Finn,” she said, “ and write a sonnet to her 
eyebrows. See if that will have any effect.” 

* Ah well! Itis natural that you should laugh at me ; but, somehow, 
I did not expect it from you.” 

“To not be angry with me. What I mean is that such little things 
seem to influence this Violet of yours.” 

“Do they? I have not found that they do so.” 

“Tf she had loved Lord Chiltern she would not have quarrelled with 
him for a few words. If she had loved you, she would not have ac- 
cepted Lord Chiltern. If she loves neither of you, she should say so. 
I am losing my respect for her.” 

“Do not say that, Madame Goesler. I respect her as strongly as I 
love her.” Then Madame Goesler almost made up her mind that she 
would have the coronet. There was a substance about the coronet 
that would not elude her grasp. 

Late that afternoon, while she was still hesitating, there came another 
caller to the cottage in Park Lane. She was still hesitating, feeling 
that she had as yet another night before her. Should she be Duchess 
of Omnium or not? All that she wished to be, she could not be ;— 
but to be Duchess of Omnium was within her reach. Then she began 
to ask herself various questions. Would the Queen refuse to accept 
her in her new rank? Refuse! How could any Queen refuse to ac- 
cept her? She had not done aught amiss in life. There was no slur 
on her name ; no stain on her character. What though her father had 
been a small attorney, and her first husband a Jew banker! She had 
broken no law of God or man, had been accused of breaking no law, 
which breaking or which accusation need stand in the way of her being 
as good a duchess as any other woman! She was sitting thinking of 
this, almost angry with herself at the awe with which the proposed rank 
inspired her, when Lady Glencora was announced to her. 
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“ Madame Goesler,” said Lady Glencora, “I am very glad to find 

ou.” 

“ And I more than equally so, to be found,” said Madame Goesler, 
smiling with all her grace. 

“ My uncle has been with you since I saw you last ?” 

“Oh yes ;—more than once if I remember right. He was here yes- 
terday at any rate.” 

“He comes often to you then?” 

“Not so often as I would wish, Lady Glencora. The Duke is one of 
my dearest friends.” 

“Tt has been a quick friendship.” 

“Yes ;—a quick friendship,” said Madame Goesler. Then there 
was a pause for some moments which Madame Goesler was determined 
that she would not break. It was clear to her now on what ground 
Lady Glencora had come to her, and she was fully minded that if she 
could bear the full light of the god himself in all his glory, she would 
not allow herself to be scorched by any reflected heat coming from the 
god’s niece. She thought she could endure anything that Lady Glen- 
cora might say ; but she would wait and hear what might be said. 

“T think, Madame Goesler, that I had better hurry on to my subject 
at once,” said Lady Glencora, almost hesitating as she spoke, and feel- 
ing that the colour was rushing up to her cheeks and covering her brow. 

“Of course, what I have to say will be disagreeable. Of course I 
shall offend you. And yet I do not mean it.” 

“T shall be offended at nothing, Lady Glencora, unless I think that 
you mean to offend me.” 

“T protest that I do not. You have seen my little boy.” 

“Yes, indeed. ‘The sweetest child! God never gave me anything 
half so precious as that.” 

“ He is the Duke’s heir.” 

“So I understand.” 

“For myself, by my honour as a woman, I care nothing. I am rich 
and have all that the world can give me. For my husband, in this mat- 
ter, I care nothing. His career he will make for himself, and it will 
depend on no title.” 

“Why all this to me, Lady Glencora? What have I to do with your 
husband’s titles?” 

“ Much ;—if it be true that there is an idea of marriage between 
you and the Duke of Omnium.” 

“Psha!” said Madame Goesler, with all the scorn of which she was 
mistress. 

“It is untrue, then?” asked Lady Glencora. 

“No ;—it is not untrue. There is an idea of such a marriage.” 

“ And you are engaged to him?” 

“No ;—I am not engaged to him.” 

“ Has he asked you?” 

“ Lady Glencora, I really must say that such a cross-questioning from 
one lady to another is very unusual. I have promised not to be of- 
fended, unless I thought that you wished to offend me. But do not 
drive me too far.” 

“ Madame Goesler, if you will tell me that I am mistaken, I will beg 
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your pardon, and offer to you the most sincere friendship which one wo- 
man can give another.” 
“Lady Glencora, I can tell you nothing of the kind.” 
“Then it isto beso! And have you thought what you would gain ?” 
“T have thought much of what I should gain ;— and something also 
of what [ should lose.” 
“You have money.” 


“Yes, indeed ; plenty, for wants so moderate as mine.” 


“ And position.’ 

“Well, yes; a sort of position. Not such as yours, Lady Glencora. 
That, if it be not born to a woman, can only come to her from a husband. 
She cannot win it for herself.” 

“Vou are free as air, going where you like, and doing what you like.” 

“Too free, sometimes,” said Madame Goesler. 

* And what will you gain by changing all this simply for a title ?” 

“But for such a title, Lady Glencora! It may be little to you to be 
Duchess of Omnium, but think what it must be to me!” 

“ And for this you will not hesitate to rob him of all his friends, to 
embitter his future life, to degrade him among his peers, ‘ 

“Degrade him! Who dares say that I shall degrade him? He will 
exalt me, but I shall no whit degrade him. You forget yourself, Lady 
Glencora.” 

“Ask any one. Itis not that I despise you. If I did, would I offer 
you my hand in friendship? But an old man, over seventy, carrying 
the weight and burden of such rank as his, will degrade himself in the 
eyes of his fellows, if he marries a young woman without rank, let her 
be ever so clever, ever so beautiful. A Duke of Omnium may not do 
as he pleases, as may another man,” 

“Tt may be well, Lady Glencora, for other dukes, and for the daugh- 
ters and fieirs and cousins of other dukes, that his Grace should try that 
question. I will, if you wish it, argue this matter with you on many 
points, but f will not allow you to say that I should degrade any man 
whom I might marry. My name is as unstained as your own.” 

“T meant nothing of that,” said Lady Glencora. 

“For him ;—I certainly would not willingly injurehim. Who wishes 
to injurcafriend? And, in truth, I have so little to gain, that the temp- 
tation to do him an injury, if [ thought it one, is not strong. For your 
little boy, Lady Glencora, I think your fears are premature.” 

As she said this, there came a smile over her face, which threatened to 
break from control and almost become laughter. “ But, if you will al- 
low me to say so, my mind will not be turned against this marriage half 
so strongly by any arguments you can use as by those which I can ad- 
duce myself. You have nearly driven me into it, by telling me that I 
should degrade his house. It is almost incumbent on me to prove that 
you are wrong. But you had better leave me to settle the matter in my 
own bosom. You had indeed.” 

After a while Lady Glencora did leave her,—to settle the matter 
within her own bosom,— having no other alternative. 








(To be continued.) 
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Contributed. 


LETTERS FROM RUSSIA. 


[Nearly fifty years have passed since the following letters were writ- 
ten by two ladies of St. Petersburg to a lady in the United States. 
The glimpse they give of Russian life and manners will be interesting 
to some readers ; and their surprise at the rapid intellectual and social 
progress of that country may be diminished, when they perceive that, 
half a century ago, it possessed among its daughters such thinkers and 
writers as these. We copy the letters verbatim et literatim,— omitting 
only names and dates ; and it is perhaps unnecessary to add that the 
correspondence, of which they form a part, was incited by two fair 
Americans then residing in Russia, and who are so affectionately men- 
tioned by the authors. } * 


St. PETERSBURG, ———-, ——. 


’ 

"= ¢e OW is it possible to be enthusiastically delighted with 
Mad. de Stael? I must suppose people who can be 

so after having read her “ Div Années d’Exil,” must have had their 
minds very much disposed to indulgence the day they had the patience 
to read from beginning to end that paltry stuff * * * A woman 
that hardly loved anything else but her ownself ; that had a monstrous 
great opinion of what she call’d her genius ; that lived but to shine, 
to produce a great effect ; whose motions were all calculated to strike, 
to dazzle ; and who generally succeeded, because most of men are apt 
to admire what they do not understand. Now if you make an analysis 
of all Mad. de S. has said and written in her life, | am afraid you shall 
find but mere figures drawn on the sand, which the least breath can 
destroy. She makes a great pomp of phrases and words which, after 
all, seldom mean anything at all. Her writings are but a long A/rase- 
ology, as has been very judiciously remarked. I have look’d in vain 
for the simplicity and unaffectedness which some persons have discov- 
ered in the work you mention. I have found everywhere a conceited 
and affected manner of expressing herself, very much like the mazner- 
ism of modern times ; and such as never becomes a writing in prose 
and of that kind, especially in French. A Journal is a simple descrip- 
tion of what you have seen and felt, and not a wél-hunting. The 
French language admits but; two kinds of style in prose ;— the light 
and familiar prattling of Mad. de Sévigné, whose letters have properly 
no subject nor no intrinsical value ; but that possess the inestimable 
merit of an originality of expression as natural and agreeable as pos- 
sible. ‘They are the real model of epistolary style ; the most insigni- 
ficant events and ideas are so delightfully presented! The second 
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style is the concise, laconic, clear pen of Rousseau— for instance. 
Try and speak of abstract and serious things as briefly and simply as 
you can; that every child may understand your meaning; that the 
reader’s mind may not be put to torture before it can take a just idea 
of your thoughts. The French language bears no splendid ornaments, 
except in verses. French prose imperiously demands the most perfect 
conciseness. Having determined in what consists the merit of French 
prose, we have only to proceed and examine Mad. de S.’ writings. Do 
we find that conciseness or that lively lightness above mentioned? By 
nomeans. Her writings are a series of attempts at shining. Methinks 
we see her set down her pen after each phrase and contemplate in an 
ecstasy her own doings. If she had dared she would have given at 
the head of each Vol., an advertisement to the readers to stop and 
take breath every five minutes to admire her. Listen to her and you 
will believe that she suffered more than anybody by Napoleon’s perse- 
cutions ; that he feared her and her chattering; making of herself a 
person of the greatest importance in political affairs, while he always 
used to laugh at her and despised her invectives. The reason of her 
hatred of that great man is known in all Europe. He tried to check 
her loquacity by asking her once, (after she had spoken a good while 
on the subject of politics with him, in hopes he should wonder at her 
genius and extraordinary conception,) whether she had ever thought 
of xourishing her children, Excuse me if I use an improper word, as 
I am slightly acquainted with the English language, and often place 
one expression for the other! This is the original phrase :—“ Madame, 
avez-vous nourri vos enfans?” This was the only answer she could 
obtain after her long discourse: this is the real cause of her hatred. 
She never could forgive him for having shocked her vanity and self- 
love. This is the great reason of her diatribes. It is not having little 
presumption, to think that a few lines dictated by such dislike can ob- 
scure the character and genius of a great man, who had (tis true) not 
only faults but vices ; but who, we must own, was possessed with such 
genius and abilities as many a century to come will not produce. 

I also like the impudence with which she mentions her conversation 
with our Sovereign. Most likely indeed, that he should have confided 
to her,— whom he hardly knew,—his plans, projects and opinions! 
That’s as probable as if you thought of being the Great Mogul’s wife. 
Do not think, however, that I am unjust towards that female author, or 
that I totally disavow her talents. Far from it. I acknowledge.she 
was a woman endowed with great abilities and learning. Happy for 
her, had she employed her capacities in another way ; had she taken 
pains to investigate more deeply the objects she described ; had she 
prefer'd truth to the love of shining and astonishing others by the 
sought for originality of her phrases ; had she remained a woman and 
not tried to be a man,— in which she never succeeded, and therefore 
remained an amphibious being resembling neither one nor the other. 

Some of her remarks respecting Russia are really striking by their 
precision. Others are entirely false ; and false because it appears she 
had very superficial information of things in Russia ; and nevertheless 
would write about them. She begins by saying that the Russian Empire 
began by establishing its Capital at the South,—f. inst.— Kien ; when 
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one has but to read any history of Russia, to know that Rwsze, our first 
Sovereign, established his residence at Staraia-Lodoga, which is quite 
a northern place, at about 130 versts of St. Petersburgh ; and it was left 
but much later by Prince Oleg, his successor. She then grossly con- 
founds the Calmucks with the Russians. ‘They have no more resem- 
blance than earth and water. ‘They are two entirely different nations, 
of which Mad. de S. makes one nation. ‘The Calmucks are an unciv- 
ilized, Pagan horde who enjoy no pleasure but war ; — who have not 
even huts, much less towns. ‘They are a feufle nomaide, (1 dont know 
what to call them in English) and shelter themselves into their chariots 
during winter. These chariots are hung with a certain stuff made of 
matting and called ragos‘a. ‘They take their meals all together. ‘They 
assemble around a large kettle that contains mutton or any other meat— 
but chiefly mutton —swimming in grease. ‘Tiney sit down on the earth, 
putting their feet under them like Turks, and each of them dips his 
dirty hands into the kettle and takes out a piece of meat ; and after 
having finished his meal, washes his face with the remaining grease. 
Reading and writing are unknown arts to them, or at least were so 
till very recently. A Bible was published in their tongue a few years 
ago, in order to convert them to the Christian faith ; and it is to be 
supposed that some of those barbarians are now abie to read it. ‘This 
is the (1 dare not say wa¢ion,) that our authoress calls Russians. The 
only thing they have in common with us, is to belong to the Em- 
peror ; and even not as we do, for they have their own Princes ; in 
short, they are a ¢ributary people. Yet she has the courage to say— 
“the Russians resemble, in my opinion, the Southern or rather the 
Eastern nations, much more than the Northern — “ey have an Lastern 
nature.’ After which comes immediately, as a proot of the precision 
of her observation, the anecdote of a Calmuck Prince who could not 
bear the thought of passing his winter shut up in a town, and asked 
whether he might not establish his residence in a neighboring iorest, 
which request was granted. 

I do not know in what part of Russia she found the common people 
possessed with a great elegance and mildness of manners. She says 
a coachman never passes before a woman of any age without bowing 
to her, and without his bow being answered by a graceful nod of the 
head. ‘This custom exists only é7 the writer's imagination. Our common 
women are not at all graceful ; and even if they were naturally so, they 
take so little care of their persons and the dress they usually wear is 
so far from being pretty, that natural grace must necessarily disappear 
under these inconveniences. ‘Their Sunday dress is extremely pretty, 
and it used to be their originary costume ; but they have altered it now 
and wear it (such as it ought to be) but on Sundays and _ holidays. 
[Here follows a long and minute description of the dress of the Rus- 
sian peasants, illustrated with some pen drawings by the writer —Ep.] 

Mad. de Stael compares Peter the Great with Catharine the Second! 
It appears she is but slightly acquainted with our history ; and in that 
case people ought not to judge at all. I was very much astonished to 
see one of the greatest geniuses that have ever appeared in the annals 
of history set on a same footing with a woman of great abilities. Her 
remarks about the Islands in the vicinity of the town, are not all exact. 
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What she calls /’2/e Orloff had no other merit than to possess a few fine 
oaks. The place itself was exceedingly damp,—a marsh with some 
trees and a pretty house commanding a view of the river, but all that 
unarranged. The Emperor has since bought it, and had it made up in 
magnificent style. Mad. de S. it appears, had a presentiment of future 
times. 

The anecdote she relates about Czar Ivan, is false. Every body 
knows the unfortunate Prince’s death was caused quite differently. He 
reproached his father for his misbehaviour towards the Princess ; and 
the Czar, in his fury, killed his son with his stick. All she says with 
respect to society in general and the absence of information (that is of 
instruction foncicre), is perfectly true and her remarks are just. In the 
following you will find answers to some of your questions :— “ Oxe 
feels pleasure for a moment in this brilliant atmosphere, which is an agree- 
able dissipation of life; but no information is acquired in it, and men who 
pass their lives in such a manner, never acquire any capacity for study or 
business. Thereis a plentiful scarcity of cultivated intellects, and women 
are better educated than men.” Now this is exactly the case. The so- 
ciety of Petersburgh never assembles but in great number ; and a great 
number of peopje cannot pass the evening in conversing agreeably on 
any interesting subject. Distinguished and well furnished intellects 
are seldom everywhere, even where education is taken great pains with, 
— much more where it is neglected. However they can neither spend 
four or five hours in looking in each other’s faces ; nor saunter from 
one room to the other during that space of time ; consequently they 
must be employed some way or other. Their employment chiefly con- 
sists in dancing and playing cards; sometimes music is introduced. 
The evening ends with a supper, where people eat and drink and /a/k 
very little; and where the women always sit together. As the dances 
are very long, mostly waltzing, people may get acquainted, for the 
partner being standing perhaps an hour by his lady partner’s side, is 
obliged to begin some sort of conversation with her until it is her turn 
to dance. But what conversation! about theaters, fashions and much 
gossiping. These brilliant parties begin at ten at night and often last 
till morning dawn. The next day your head is filled with smoke, that 
is to say, with the nonsensical employments of the preceding evening. 
You see that it is rather difficult to get information in that way ; and 
when during a whole winter the same thing takes place almost every 
day, the best half of your life is taken up with dress and nonsense, and 
the poor mind remains as bare and void as an infant’s. 

Women, until they are presented at Court (which is the period of 
their appearance in the great world) are taught a great many things : — 
too many, because after all they have but a slight tainture of all. 


They are taught the languages, but the principal objects are the acom- - 


plishments, such as drawing, music, and dancing ; especially the two 
latter arts, and particularly dancing. Parents are satisfied when they 
see that their children can chatter a little in different tongues, enough 
to make foreigners open great eyes, and not in the least for their own 
instruction. Very few know their own (Russian) language well, or can 
speak it fluently. French is generally spoken, and I am ashamed to 
say is the natural language of the inhabitants of St. Petersburgh. Few 
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are acquainted with the literature of any language but the French. 
Perhaps one or two poets (Russian, English, Italian, or German,) have 
been read over in haste ; none has been studied. There is a certain 
circle of ideas which few dare depass, mostly model’d after the French. 
We have adopted their judgments almost in everything ;— their tastes, 
customs, and manners. Now, we have people that have ventured to 
contradict them, but old habit still prevails. It is astonishing how that 
nation has introduced itself in the minds of all the nations of Europe! 
Shameful to own that the Russians have deprived themselves of the 
faculty of thinking for themselves, and have adopted the opinions of 
whom? Of the French, who have (if one is allowed to use the expres- 
sion) surrounded their mind with limits of every kind. ‘They have put 
a check on every idea, every feeling inspired by nature. ‘Their intel- 
lect is a perpetual masquerade. ‘They seem to have prohibited any 
connivance between it and the higher regions, and to have put it of an 
even with materiality. All their thoughts belong to the Earth; none 
have anything to do with Heaven. lll nations are despicable, in their 
eyes, that differ from them ; and others who have tried to imitate them 
they consider as their pupils; and assuming an imperious authority, 
they treat them with impudence. We have been and are still their 
pupils ; but time will help us to shake off the yoke, which a small num- 
ber have freed themselves from. Circumscribed ideas arise from a 
superficial knowledge of things; and I dont renounce the pleasing 
prospect of seeing education brought to its due degree of perfection in 
Russia ; and then we shall be another nation. 

But notwithstanding the Aa/f/education the females receive, still are 
they far better informed than the men. These finish their education 
at the age of 15 or 16, and enter the military service, which absorbs or 
is the tomb of information. Parades, exercises, smoking are all they 
do. When they are officers, away they go; give themselves to danc- 
ing and doing nothing ; so that women still remain superior to them. 
The difficulty of intercourse between the sexes (which is so necessary 
to each) makes them indifferent to the opinion of women. Men bred 
up in that idle way, are afraid of learning and avoid it; so that they 
fear women who are better informed than themselves ; and women are 
not anxious to adorn their minds because they know it will do them 
more harm than good. Besides, what can one do without emulation? 
Knowledge infuses the desire to acquire more knowledge, and what 
can a woman learn from another woman, especially when the portion 
of science is equal between them? If perchance some men here have 
more knowledge than the others, what can they teach us but what we 
know ; or if they know more than us, what can we teach them? Leta 
woman be as learned as she pleases, her learning can never equal that 
of a learned man. A learned woman will be but a half-learned man. 
Consequently there exists no mutual information in our society, and 
very seldom the wish to acquire any. Mathematics, and Latin, some- 
times Greek, are the points that are taught to the young men. But 
how few profit by them! Mathematics are better known, because they 
belong to military information, and the military is almost the only 
career in this country. So, on those points, Mad. de Stael is right. 
(There are however a few exceptions ; you find some interesting indivi- 
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duals in point of learning ; what I have said relates to the generat/ity.) 

As to their ézsincerity she also speaks as I would speak. I might 
however find some excuse for it, but this I must refrain from, for more 
than one reason. The metalic sounds of the language, foreigners must 
judge of ;— our ears being accustomed to it from infancy. E can 
tell you about it. The orn-music is really beautiful, and exactly such 
as she has described to you. 

I perceive with astonishment, shame and laughter that I am about 
filling my fourth sheet of paper, which I never did since I recollect 
myself. And where am I writing? To America. And to whom? 
To a person I have never seen. And I am making her lose her time 
in reading my long scrawl,— written, I dare not venture to say, in 
English. Yet I have much more to say; shame alone stops me. I 
must apologise both for the style and length of my letter, which after all, 
was not intended to criticize M. de S., nor to give an account of Russia, 
but to answer your questions about my own self. All this came into 
my brain and was written,— I don’t know how! 

I must however tell you that and shall never prefer 
me to you, being warmly attached to you; that I am no dangerous 
rival ; that my marriage is the wisest thing I have ever done; that I 
am the happiest Being on Earth; that I am of a small size, not thin, 
but what the French call ménce; that I have light hair, something like 

’s; a turned up nose, not of the prettiest; a small mouth; 
pretty ears; arms and hands—so so; a white skin ; shape — good 
enough ; eyebrows and eyelids that are not worth a farthing ; and feet 
that are neither pretty nor ugly. This is a faithful description of my 
person. I have a good heart; a mind disposed to learning, that has 
had many things put into it, but not one fundamentally ; am fond of 
music and am a pretty good musician ; hate dancing and going out 
much ; like staying at home and being employed ; pass here for a wit, 
but I do not know why ; was of an angry disposition but have cooied 
it by reason ; am rather merry and fond of making nonsense ; am sin- 
cerely attached to my Religion and very much in love with my husband, 
I can’t say how pleased I am with M and E . They 
have always been very good to me and I think they are charming. 
And here I take leave ; it is high time. Dont think me a mad woman. 
After what I have heard about you I think you deserve esteem and 
affection, and I therefore wish to be thought well of by you. 











ST. PETERSBURGH, 





* * * T think I have judged M. de Staél impartially. I do not 
deny her abilities, which, assuredly, were extraordinary, and such as 
few women can boast of. But I still persist in saying she was essen- 
tially exagerated, and took her flight too high. As a bird loses its 
form when at a certain height, and nothing can be distinguished but a 
little black speck, Mad. de S. flew away so far with her ideas, that the 
thoughts she intended to express are lost in a strain of unmeaning 
words ; at least do they appear so to us terrestrial inhabitants. 

Who was the unfortunate being that caused you to think that Mr. 
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d’Arlincourt’s works excited the admiration of all Europe ; when at 
the contrary, all Europe laughed at his pompous expressions, so redic- 
ulously heaped one over the other that none can understand their 
meaning? I must confess to you that I only heard a few passages from 
his Renégat, which extinguished in me every desire to know any further. 
I am told the book is written in the same way from beginning to end ; 
and the S»/faire also. Altho’ I amno blind admirer of Mad. de Staél 
still do I render her the justice not to compare her writings with Mr. 
d’Arlincourt’s, for she is but sometimes obscure, while he appears to be 
totally unacquainted with clearness of style. French literature is now 
going that rate. The French writers are become romantic writers. 
They aim at shaking off the heavy yoke that often hangs upon them, 
forgetting that there is a very great difference between being subjected 
of many ridiculous rules that dam/ the genius, and leaving that same 
genius to burst wxcontrolied. One is as bad and perhaps worse than 
the other. Besides, I do not know how far romanticity, as they call it, 
is adapted to French wit. If they do succeed in it some day, it will 
not be soon: they can reach it only by degrees. Being accustomed so 
long to a style of writing entirely different from that, it is hardly pos- 
sible they can alter their minds all at once. Those that, perchance, 
may have been brought up under the protection of the romantic muse, 
will have no public to judge them, to encourage them and to direct 
their taste. The great part of the nation being possessed with ancient 
prejudices, they are wholly contrary to a new species of literature ; and 
their criticism will admit of no moderation. ‘They will condemn the 
authors, merely because they see that they have abandoned the beaten 
track, and will not condescend to help them in discerning the good or 
the bad parts of their works. ‘The authors in their turn will scorn their 
adversaries. Persuaded that the ancient prejudices are no longer to 
be adopted, yet too infatuated with their own merit to see their faults, 
they will not make much progress ; and so will it go on until a new gen- 
eration arises, and new ideas be generally adopted. 

Their best poets now are Lamartine and Delavigne. Thope you have 
read their poetry ; for it is really worth reading. Well,— they are not 
very generally admired in France. Lamartine has many detractors. 
They accuse him of neglecting his style, which he really does some- 
times, for he does not read over or correct what he has once written. 
His verses are not so pure as those of Delavigne, but I believe his 
genius is more poetical. The French do not so much care for the 
ideas that a book contains, as for the manner they are expressed. 
They prefer well construed verses to poetical verses ; and Delavigne 
unites the two qualities, while Lamartine is not so careful. His imag- 
ination causes him to neglect the mechanical part of his art; but in 
that I believe he is wrong, for the French language more than others 
requires harmony in its verses, which few authors are endowed to 
give it. * . 


St. PETERSBURG, ———, ——. 


Fairest of the Fair: 
What will you think and say of my intrusion! May be you will 
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exclaim with impatience,—“ Oh, what a set of officious beings are the 
Russians”! Pray do not be in a hurry to judge of all, by one. Iam 
ready to answer to all your inquiries upon my importunity ; and I am 
still more determined to claim a share of the friendship you bestow 
upon my dear American friends ; and I wish to be known to you in 
future under the name of /’amie de mes amies. You see I am very 
positive in my decision ; but I think friendship admits of no uncer- 
tainties, and I feel myself at once confident in addressing you. 

I hear that another Russian lady has already taken the liberty to 
address you an Epistle. ‘To tell you the truth, I would never have 
dared to commence a correspondence with so distant, though not an 
unknown acquaintance ;— for if I have not seen you, I have read you; 
and thus have I enjoyed your lovely company. But to trouble you 
with my foolish letter seemed quite out of question. However when 

and mentioned to me the letters of your new corres- 
pondent, I took the resolution to write likewise ; if only to assure you 
that I have the pretention of being more the friend of your friends, 
than anyone else. And that is very easily conceived, since she that 
wrote to you a letter of sixteen pages, is a married lady; and you 
know ézfimacy almost ceases as soon as a young girl leaves her com- 
panions to take possession of ax only heart. I divide mine among my 
friends, and find room in it for all, except for that ony one, which does 
not yet exist for me. 

After this explanation you will be no longer astonished, I hope, at 
the reception of my letter. I must confess however, I find it no easy 
task to address one possessed of all the epistolary art. I feel myself 
quite timid in your presence, and think that the safest mode of not 
tiring you, is to assure you in few but candid words that I am your 
sincere admirer ; and that I wish to be sometimes present to your re- 
membrance, for the sake of two lovely sisters — your compatriots,— 
whose affectionate friend may call herself one that subscribes — 





a true Russian in mind & soul 


but be assured that though a Russian and a true one, I do not the less 
admire the liberal spirit of your blessed country, the United States. 





St. PETERSBURG, , 


I always felt embarassed in writing to you, because I was afraid of 
not falling upon the subject that might interest you ; and I must con- 
fess I am not exempt of a little coquetry, and cannot extinguish in me 
the desire of pleasing some way or other. 

To-day I am quite at my ease, as I am determined to speak of our 
dear friends. Do you know that I am almost sorry of loving them so 
tenderly. ‘The prospect of parting with them some day or other, 
throws a gloom on present enjoyment. I do not like to unveil futurity, 
but alas, the thought will intrude, and poisons the charms of friendship. 
I will not create myself new pains, by imagining that they may cease 
to love me. Why should I suspect others of what I am myself incap- 
able? But I have studied the human heart a little, and I foresee that, 
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when once returned into their own dear native country, other ideas, 
other sentiments will fill their hearts ; and if I am not forgotten, I will 
at least be neglected. You see that I do not like to nourish too flat- 
tering thoughts. I have experienced but too often that worldly joys 
are never complete. You will tell me perhaps,—‘if you think that 
others can neglect you, is it not a proof that you will neglect them too?’ 
Maybe, my dear,— and that grieves me. Whenever death has deprived 
me of those I loved, I used to mourn the deceased ; and mourn like- 
wise over human frailty, in thinking that in the course of the year, I 
should have worked so well upon my feelings that hardly any trace of 
sorrow would remain. 
Now let me put an end to my philosophy, and speak of ——— and 
. You will find them vastly altered when you meet again. 
They have both gained infinitely in the course of these last two years. 
When I first knew ———, I could not help affectioning her, although 
I saw many little defects which were not quite according to my mode 
of thinking. I used to check her, and she always struck me by her 
mild and amiable disposition. I found her proud, and she sometimes 
boasted too much of the independence of her country, and would give 
examples of it in her actions and speech, which I thought made her 
appear /¢rop decidée. A nation may be as independent as possible, but 
the women of that nation will still not be so: it is their lot and they 
are destined by Providence to be always under authority. I dont 
think my advice would have done what her heart taught her to do. 
What springs acted I cannot tell, but now she is all one may wish to 
see ina woman. How I see your curiosity growing! But the mys- 
teries of the heart must not be penetrated. She is in perfect good 
health, gay, sometimes thoughtful ; but she proves that she is a rational 
and sentimental,— not romantic—being. Dont laugh at the word 
sentimental, but take it in its proper sense. I am sorry that foolish 
people have thrown ridicule upon a word of such value. 
was a child when she first arrived. Her angelic soul has 
unfolded itself and shines in all its beauty. She is as good as she is 
beautiful, and that is much :— 





—“ As ne’er did Grecian chisel trace 
A Nymph, a Naiad, or a Grace, 
Of finer form or lovelier face !” 


She also is quite well, and I dont know why you suppose her health to 
require her native air. She has a great deal more romance about her 
than ———, and a very loving heart. I dont know a more captivating 
young woman. * * * I do not believe they will marry any but 
Americans, though for my own part I should wish to see them settled 
on this side of the Atlantic; as I might at least have a more assured 
prospect of seeing them. But I dont perceive any chance of having 
them established in Russia, for unfortunately none of my compatriots 
has the happiness to attract their notice. You may believe me. I 
have been very candid, and am always so. 

I have just received a note from ———,, in which she begs me to 
give you the description of a Russian marriage. I am not famous for 
that kind of style ; however I will try. It comes afrofos after all that 
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has been said above. The promis when arrived at church, sends to 
inform of it his promise ; and the moment she enters the church, the 
singing of a psalm begins. When that is over the féve of the young 
man takes him by the hand and leads him toward the bride. The 
priest gives then to each a candle, (all is emblematic) to serve as a 
light to guide their path. He asks them whether they are willing to 
marry. When they say yes, he gives them his blessing ; prayers are 
said; the nuptial rings are exchanged three times, and put on the 
fourth finger of the right hand. ‘Then the priest joins their hands and 
leads them forward to be placed on a piece of pink satin spread on 
the floor, which means that they tread on the same ground. Prayers 
are again offered ; they then give the oath of loving and being faithful 
to one another during life. ‘The moment they step on the satin, two 
young men advance (generally the nearest relations or intimate friends) 
to hold crowns over the heads of the bride and groom ; which means 
that they are crowned upon earth, and must together become worthy 
of the eternal crown of glory. The priest again joins their hands and 
leads them three times round an altar on which reposes the gospel, 
which means that they must not part on the journey of life. After- 
wards they drink thrice of the same cup, which signifies that they must 
during life drink together of pleasure and pain. After this last em- 
blematic sign, the gospel is read, about the marriage in Cana; and 
before it, the Epistle where it is mentioned that the wife must /car her 
husband, and they always take care to proclaim that as loud as pos- 
sible. When the ceremony is over, the priest permits the new married 
pair to bestow on each other the seal of dove, a dacio; which is how- 
ever no other than the gentleman kissing the lady’s hand, and she his 
cheek. I ama chatter box you will say; but it is not my fault. I 
would never have related all this to you. * * * 

I can assure you it would give me constant enjoyment to know how 
you are, since what concerns you is one of the greatest concerns of my 
two dear friends ; and I love them too sincerely not to take a part in 
all that interests them. As long as they stay in our country (which I 
hope will be a good age) I will always be gratified in my desire of 
hearing about you. But you must promise me that when they quit us, 
—a word I can hardly pronounce,— you will unite your delightful 
epistles to theirs, and let me hear more and more of those I have 
learnt to love with the constant fear of losing them. I am jealous in 
friendship, and I fear nothing so much as the French proverb,— “ors 
de vue et hors de pensée. You have given proofs to the contrary, and I 
hope that you will watch over the friendship of and to 
one who is your great admirer. 
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CHAPTER V. 
IN THE ALDER-MEADOW, 


HEN her uncle came the next morning, Amrei told him she 

was going to remain. ‘There was a singular vein of bitterness 
as well as of kindness in what her uncle then said: “Truly you re- 
semble your mother, who never wished to have anything to do with 
us ; but I can’t take Dami alone, even if he wished to go. It will be 
a long time before he can do anything else than eat bread; but you 
could have earned it.” 

Amrei answered that she wished to do that at once, where she was, 
and she would afterward, if her uncle remained of the same mind, go 
with her brother to him. 

The manner in which their uncle showed his interest in them caused 
Amrei’s resolution again to waver, but she did not dare to express it ; 
she merely said: “ Say good-bye to your children from me, and tell 
them that I feel it very hard that I have never seen my nearest rela- 
tions, and especially now when they are going across the ocean, and I 
perhaps shall never see them in my life.” 

Her uncle arose quickly, and only told her to say good-bye to Dami, 
as he had no time to bid him farewell. 

He went away. 

When Dami came soon after, and learned the departure of his 
uncle, he wished to run after him, and Amrei felt inclined to do like- 
wise ; but by an effort she controlled herself. She spoke and acted as 
if under restraint, for her thoughts followed her uncle along the road 
he had taken. She now went hand in hand with her brother through 
the village, nodding to all the people she met. For she now felt as 
if she had just returned to them. She had been on the point of travel- 
ling away, and it seemed to her that ail others must be quite as happy 
as she was; but she soon remarked, that not only would they have 
gladly let her go, but that they were really angry that she had not 
gone. Crow-Zach opened her eyes, when he said: “ You have a stub- 
born head, my child, and the whole village is angry with you because 
you have spurned away your good fortune. But who knows whether 
it was good fortune, although they now call it so, and whoever looks 
at you calculates what you have cost the community. Therefore do’ 


your best to become independent of public charity as soon as possi- 
ble.” 
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“ But what shall I do?” 

“The farmer of Rodel’s wife would like to take you into her service, 
but the farmer won’t have it.” 

Amrei felt that hereafter she must be doubly careful not to incur 
any reproach, either from herself or from others, and she therefore 
asked : “ Don’t you know anything else for me to do?” 

“Indeed you must be afraid of nothing but begging. Have you not 
heard how silly Fridolin yesterday killed two geese belonging to the 
church farm? The situation of goose-tender is now vacant, and I 
advise you to take it.” 

That was soon done, and by noon Amrei was driving the geese on 
the alder-meadow,— as they called the pasture ground on the little 
hill near the village. Dami faithfully helped his sister in her duties. 

Black Marann was much dissatisfied with this new occupation, and 
said, not without justice: “ It will follow you through life if you once 
take such an office ; people will never forget it ; it will never pass from 
their minds, and every one will reflect before taking you into service 
— that is the goose-tender ; and if they take you out of pity, you will 
receive poor wages and bad treatment ; for they will always say, it is 
good enough for a goose-tender.” 

“That won’t be so bad,” answered Amrei ; “ for you have told me 
hundreds of stories where a goose-tender has become a queen.” 

“That was in the old times. But whocan tell? You belong indeed 
to the old world — it often appears @ me as if you were not a child ; 
and who knows, you old-fashioned soul, wonders will perhaps happen 
to you.” 

The hint that she was not even yet on the lowest round of the ladder 
of life, but that there were positions still lower, startled Amrei at last. 
She did not require anything else for herself, but from this time on she 
would not permit Dami to herd the geese with her. He was a man— 
he was to become one — and it would injure him if any one could re- 
proach him with having tended geese. But with all her zeal she could 
not make this plain to him, and he became angry with her ; for it is 
always the case —just at the point where understanding ceases, obsti- 
nacy begins. Weakness always imagines itself as being treated with 
injustice and spitefulness. 

Dami in the meantime soon obtained occupation. He was made use 
of by his guardian, the farmer of Rodel, to frighten off the birds ; 
his duty was to sound a rattle in the orchard of the farmer, in order 
to drive the sparrows away from the cherry trees and the lettuce beds ; 
but he soon gave up this occupation, which at first he had considered 
as play. 

It was a pleasant but laborious duty which Amrei had undertaken ; 
and it was often difficult for her, as she did not know how to keep the 
flock together. Yes, they could scarcely be distinguished from each 
other, and what Black Marann, as she came from the moss-spring forest, 
once told her was not out of the way: “Animals that live in herds 
are always stupid.” 

“ And I think that geese are stupid, because they are able to do so 
many things ; they can swim, and run, and fly; but they really are 
at home neither on the ground, nor in the water, nor in the air, and 
that makes them stupid.” 
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“T maintain i 
witch.” 

But the witchery of Amrei’s dreams was curiously transfused by 
the bright hues of reality. In all her meditations and dreams she 
knitted busily away without dropping a stitch; and as in the corner 
by the wild pear tree the stupifying nightshade and refreshing straw- 
berry grow close together, almost appearing to spring from the same 
root, so clear perception and dreamy reverie grew side by side in the 
heart of this child. 

The alder-meadow was not one of those retired spots where the 
quiet fairy world loves to reveal itself. Through the middle of the 
meadow a road led to Endringen, and not far from it stood the painted 
boundary fence, hung with the escutcheons of two lords whose lands 
met there. Country teams of all descriptions drove by on this road, 
and men, women, and young girls passed to and fro with their hoes, 
scythes and sickles. The foresters of the two estates also went by 
frequently, and the glitter of their guns was visible from a great dis- 
tance. Amrei was often greeted by the Endringer foresters as she 
sat by the way, and was often asked whether this one or that one had 
passed by ; but she never had any information to give,— perhaps in- 
deed she concealed it, from the aversion which country people, and 
especially village children, have for foresters, who always appear to 
them as armed enemies of mankind, roaming about and seeking whom 
they may devour. $ 

The laborer who broke stones in the road scarcely ever spoke a 
word to Amrei ; he went slowly from heap to heap, and his hammering 
was as incessant as the tapping of the woodpecker in the moss-spring 
forest, and blended with the shrill chirpings of the grasshoppers in the 
neighboring meadows and clover fields. 

Away from all human affairs, Amrei was often borne into the realms 
of dreams. Freely her mind soared up and floated away into limitless 
space. As the larks sing and rejoice in the air and do not care where 
the lines of estates end, but fly away over the boundaries of whole 
districts, so this child knew nothing of the limits which confined the 
narrow realities of life. Familiar things became objects of wonder 
to her, and what was wonderful appeared as an every day occur- 
rence. Hark how the cuckoo calls! That is the living echo of the 
forest that calls and answers itself ; and now the bird is sitting above 
you in the wild pear tree, but you dare not look at it, or it will fly 
away. How loudly, how untiringly it calls! how it sounds, how far it is 
heard! the little bird has a voice more powerful than a man’s. Perch 
yourself on the tree,— imitate him, and you will not be heard as far as 
this bird, which is not as large as your fist. Be still; perhaps it is an 
enchanted prince who will suddenly commence to speak. Yes, give 
me the riddle,— let me only think over it, and I will quickly find the 
answer and then set you free, and we will go off to the golden castle, 
taking Black Marann and Dami along, and Dami marries your sister, 
the princess ; and we will cause Black Marann’s John to be sought for 
through the whole world, and he who finds him shall have a kingdom. 
Ah! why then is this not all true ; and why have I thought of all this, 
if it is not true? 


t,” Black Marann said, “that you are a little old 
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While Amrei’s thoughts were thus carried away beyond all limit, the 
geese also felt themselves at liberty and enjoyed themselves in the 
neighboring clover fields, or even in the barley and oat field. Awaking 
from her dreams, Amrei would then drive them back with much diffi- 
culty, and when the marauders had returned to their companions, they 
had much to tell of this promised land where they had enjoyed them- 
selves ; there was no end to their gabbling and cackling, and for a long 
time a goose here and there would, as if from a dream, speak out a 
significant word, and another would stick its bill under its wings and 
go off in a reverie. Then Amrei would be off again. See, there fly 
the birds ; there is not a bird in the air that hesitates — not even the 
swallow in her circles ; all is sure, all is free. Oh, if I only could fly 
too, how the world would look from up there where the lark is! Hur- 
rah! Higher, ever higher, and far, far away! I would fly away 
into the wide world, to the farmer of Landfried’s wife, and see what 
she is doing, and ask if she still thinks of me. 

“Think’st thou of me in foreign lands?” Thus Amrei sang out in 
the midst of her dreams, and her breath which had become quicker 
and quicker at the thought of flight, as if she were actually floating 
away high in the air, became composed and regular again. 

But not always did her cheeks glow with waking dreams, not always 
did the sun shine brightly on the opening buds and waving grain. 
There came in the spring those cold wet days, in which the budding 
trees looked like freezing strangers, and the sun was scarcely seen dur- 
ing the whole day, while a strong frost prevailed over all nature, inter- 
rupted only by blasts of wind, which tore off and carried away the blos- 
soms of the trees. ‘The lark alone rejoiced in the air far up among the 
clouds, and the complaining note of the finch sounded from the wild 
pear tree, against the trunk of which Amrei was leaning. ‘The stone- 
breaker had stationed himself far below, by the red wooden cross 
under the linden; and now the hail came down in sheets, and the 
geese stretched their heads high in the air to guard their tender brains 
from injury ; but over there—back of Endringen—it is all clear 
again, and the sun is breaking out; the fields, the forests, and the 
mountains look like a human face which has ceased weeping, and is 
now beaming with joy. The birds exult in the air and among the 
trees, and the geese which had crowded together during the storm, 
and which had in astonishment raised their heads in the air, separate 
again, and feed and cackle and discourse about the late event with 
their young downy brood, which had never experienced the like before. 

After Amrei had been caught in this storm, she immediately took 
measures to protect herself in the future. From this time she always 
carried an empty grain sack, which she had inherited from her father. 
Two crossed axes, with the name of her father, were still to be seen 
painted on the sack, and during a storm she covered and wrapped her- 
self up in it; there she then sat as beneath a sheltering roof, and 
looked out at the wild and confused battles in the sky. A cold shower 
passing sadly by would often overcome her: she felt like weeping over 
her fate, that she was thus left alone and deserted by father and 
mother ; but she soon acquired a power which is difficult to learn and 
practise,— to suppress her tears. The eyes thus become brilliant and 
clear in the midst of afflictions. 
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Amrei controlled her sadness, especially after a speech of Black 
Marann: “He who does not want his hands frozen, must clench his 
fists.” Amrei did so mentally and physically ; she looked out defiantly 
into the world, and cheerfulness soon overspread her countenance ; 
she rejoiced in the magnificent flashes of lightning, and softly imitated 
the thunder. The geese which had crowded together during the storm 
looked out curiously again, but they were well off: all the clothes they 
use grow on their own bodies, and what has been plucked from them 
in the spring has already been replaced ; and now that the storm has 
passed over, everything on the trees and in the air exults. The geese 
make themselves comfortable in the warm sunshine, crouching down 
and feeding on the freshly-scented grass. 

Black Marann was only aware at times of the various thoughts that 
passed through the mind of the child,— when returning from the forest 
she put down by the little shepherdess her faggots and bag, full of 
captured May-chafers. One day Amrei said: “Aunt, do you know 
why the wind blows?” 

“No; do you know it?” 

“Yes ; I have found it out. You know that everything that grows 
must work. The bird flies, the chafer creeps, the horse, the deer and 
hare, and all animals run; the fish swims, and the frog also; but 
there stand the trees, the grain and the grass, which cannot move, but 
yet must grow and work. Then the wind comes and says: You may 
stay as you are,—I will make you work. You see how I twist and 
turn and bend and shake you. Be glad that I am come, otherwise you 
would become stunted and worthless ; it is good for you that I tire you, 
as you will soon perceive.” 

Black Marann made only her usual remark: “I maintain it, you are 
nothing else but a little old witch.” 

But once Marann suggested to Amrei a different train of thought. 

The quail had already begun to call in the tall rye, and a field lark 
sang almost the whole day unceasingly in a neighboring field ; it flitted 
to and fro, and sang so passionately and with such heartfelt tones, that 
it seemed like a joyous song of life. It sounded so much more beau- 
tiful than the notes of the skylark, which soaring in the air often came 
quite near the bird, that Amrei said half aloud to herself: “ Why can 
I not tell you that I will not harm you?” But the bird was shy, and 
always concealed itself. And Amrei said, after a moment’s reflection : 
“Yet it is good that the birds are shy ; else the thievish sparrows could 
not be driven away.” When Marann came home at noon, Amrei said: 
“T would like to know what a bird like that can have to say the whole 
day long, and never gets through.” 

To which Marann answered: “ Observe, a little bird like that can 
keep nothing to itself, and cannot think to itself; but in man there is 
something that is always speaking, that never ceases, but is not ex- 
pressed ; these are the thoughts which speak, weep, and sing, but all 
silently,— you scarcely are aware of it yourself; but a bird like that 
when it is through singing is done, and either eats or sleeps.” 

When Black Marann went off with her bundle of wood, Amrei looked 
after her, laughing. She is now one of the quiet singing birds, she 
thought, and no one but the sun saw how the child smiled to herself. 
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Day after day Amrei led this existence ; hour after hour she dreamily 
watched the shadows from the wild pear tree, as they were moved by 
the wind, the dark outlines interlacing each other; then she gazed 
again at the masses of clouds which collected in one part of the sky, 
or at the swift driving ones chasing each other. And as in the heav- 
ens, they stood or hastened, gathered or dispersed, so there were cloud- 
pictures in the mind of the child, confused and quickly vanishing. 
But who can tell how the cloud-images in the sky and in the heart ap- 
pear and change! 

When spring dawns on the earth one cannot mark the thousand 
buds and shoots, or the singing and rejoicing among the boughs and 
in the air. Follow a single lark carefully with eye and ear: it mounts 
up — for a time you can trace the movement of her wings, and then 
for a while you can distinguish but a dark speck, and then it is gone 
from the eye. You still hear singing, but you do not know whence it 
comes. But if you could watch but one lark for a whole day, in the 
open air, you would notice that it sings quite differently at morning, 
noon, and at night ; and if you could trace it on from the first trembling 
whispers of spring, you would hear how different the notes of its song 
are in spring, in summer, and in autumn. Indeed, after harvest the 
notes of the young brood are heard in the stubble fields. 

And when spring breaks in the mind of man, when the whole world 
arises in him, and before him, he cannot perceive and distinguish the 
tones that float about him, or the thousand flowers that open for him 
from the earth. He only knows that all is music, and all is life. 

Again how peaceful everything seems,—like the silent flowers. 
There on the meadow hedge by the wild pear tree, the sloes blossom 
early but seldom mature. And what a beautiful fower the hawthorn 
bears! how powerful its perfume, yet it soon changes into a little red 
bud, and the poisonous cin-berry begins to turn black. Now come 
those clear, ripe harvest days, when the heaven is of cloudless blue, 
and the moon is visible the whole day like a delicate outline of vapor. 
In nature as in the spirit of man, there is a gentle pause before a 
change. 

The road to the alder-meadow was soon animate with life. The 
empty harvest wagons went rattling by, and on them sat laughing 
women and children jolted about by the motion ; and then the sheaf- 
laden wagons returned slowly and creakingly home, the harvesters 
walking beside them. 


Amrei’s share of the rich harvest was scarcely more than that of her ~ 


geese, who often with persistent boldness pressed up to the laden wag- 
ons and plucked off the hanging ears of wheat. 

When the first stubble appears in the broad fields, there is yet min- 
gled with the joy over the gathered harvest a certain anxiety in the 
mind of man; the anticipation has been realized, and the fields which 
stood waving with grain are now becoming bare. ‘The season is 
changing. ‘lhe summer is approaching its close. 

The spring on the alder meadow, in the water of which the geese 
joyously sported, was the best in the neighborhood, and the passers-by 
seldom neglected drinking from the broad spout, while their cattle went 
on ahead ; then wiping their mouths, they would hasten, shouting after 
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the runaways. Others returning home from the field would here water 
their cattle. 

Amrei won the favor of many by a little earthen pitcher which she 
had begged from Black Marann; and whenever any one went to the 
spring, she would go to him and say: “Here, you can drink better out 
of this.” In returning the vessel many a pleasant glance rested upon 
her, and this pleased her so much that she was almost angry if people 
went by without drinking. She would stand at the spring with her 
pitcher, let it run full and pour it out, and if all these signs did not 
avail, she would surprise the geese with an unexpected bath, scattering 
the water over them. 

A little Berne wagon, with two fine grey horses, came driving by one 
day, the double seat of which was nearly filled by a stout farmer from 
the highlands. He drew up and inquired : 

“ Little girl, have you nothing out of which I can drink?” 

“ Certainly, I will bring it in a moment.” She quickly returned with 
her pitcher full. 

“ Ah!” said the highlander, pausing after a good draught, and with 
dripping mouth he continued, speaking half in the pitcher: “ There is 
no water like this in the whole world.” 

He began to drink again, at the same time motioning to Amrei to 
remain quiet, for he had begun to take another copious draught, and it 
is considered very impolite to interrupt any one while drinking. Peo- 
ple who are in haste to drink are annoyed by any interruption. 

The child seemed to understand this, and it was not till the farmer 
had returned the pitcher that she said : 

“Yes, the water is good and wholesome, and it is very good for 
your horses, if you wish to water them; they won’t get the glanders 
from it.” 

“My horses are heated, and dare not drink now. Are you from 
Haldenbrunn, little girl?” 

“Ves.” 

“ And what is your name?” 

“ Amrei.” 

“To whom do you belong?” 

“To nobody now. My father was Josenhans.” 

“ Josenhans who formerly worked at the Rodel farm?” 

“Yes.” 

“]T knew him well. It was hard that he died so young. Stay, child, 
I will give you something.” He drew a large leather purse from his 
pocket, sought a long time in it, and finally said, “Here, take this.” 

“T don’t want any presents, thank you. I don’t take them.” 

“Take it, you may take it from me. Is not the farmer of Rodel 
your guardian?” 

“ Yes, indeed.” 

“He might have done something better for you than let you tend 
the geese. God protect you.” 

The wagon drove off, and Amrei held the coin in her hand. 

“*From me you may take it.’ . .. Who is this man, then, that he 
says this? and why did he not tell me who he was? Yes, it is a groat, 
there is a bird on it ; well, he won’t get poor by it, nor I rich.” 
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That whole day Amrei did not offer her pitcher to the passers-by. 
She had a secret fear of receiving a present again. 

When she went home at night, Black Marann told her that the farmer 
of Rodel had sent for her, that she must go to him at once. 

Amrei hastened to him, and the farmer said to her as she entered: 
“ What is this that you have been saying to the farmer of Landfried?” 

“T don’t know any farmer of Landfried.” 

“But he was with you to-day at the alder-meadow, and gave you 
something.” 

“T did not know who he was, and here is his money.” 

“JT have nothing to do with that. Say openly and honestly, you 
imp, did I persuade you to tend geese? Now if you do not give it 
up this very day, I will no longer act as your guardian. I won’t be 
reproached with a thing of this kind.” 

“TJ will tell everybody that it is not your fault ; but give up this ser- 
vice I cannot, at least for this summer. I must complete what I have 
begun.” 

© You are an insolent child,” the farmer said, and left the room ; 
but his wife, who lay sick in bed, cried : “ You are right ; stay as you 
are. I prophesy that it will be lucky for you yet. A hundred years 
from now people in the village will say of one who is lucky: He is 
fortunate like Brosi’s Severin and Josenhans’ Amrei. Your dry bread 
will yet fall into the honey-pot.” 

The sick woman passed for one who was crazy ; and urged bya 
supernatural fear, Amrei hastened away without answering a word. 

Amrei related to Black Marann the wonderful things that had hap- 
pened toher. The farmer of Landfried, of whose wife she had so 
often thought, had talked with her, had interested himself for her with 
her guardian, and had given her a present. She now showed the coin. 
Marann cried, laughing : 

“ Yes, I could have told myself that it was the farmer of Landfried. 
It is just like him! Gives the poor child a false groat.” 

“ Why is it false?” asked Amrei, and the tears started in her eyes. 

“Tt is a depreciated bird-groat, and is only worth a half-kreutzer.” 

“ He only wished to give me a half-kreutzer,” said Amrei, defiantly. 
And here for the first time was exhibited the diversity of character of 
the girl and the woman. The one almost rejoiced at every evil deed 
she heard of men; the other liked to ascribe everything to a good 
motive. She was always happy, and however much she lost herself in 
the solitude of her dreams, she looked for nothing ; she was surprised 
at everything she received, and was always thankful. 

“He only intended to give me half a kreutzer, no more; it is 
enough, and I am satisfied.” This she angrily repeated as she ate her 
supper alone, as if she was still speaking with Marann, who was not in 
the room, but was milking her goats. 

That very evening Amrei sewed up the groat, and hanging it as an 
amulet about her neck, concealed it in her breast. It seemed as if the 
bird stamped on the coin excited all kinds of ideas in the breast on 
which it reposed ; for, full of joy, Amrei hummed and sang from morn- 
ing till night, and her thoughts were always wandering to the farmer 
of Landfried. She now knew the farmer and his wife, and had received 
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a token from each ; and it always seemed to her that in a little while 
the Berne wagon with its two grey horses would come again, and the 
farmer and his wife sitting in it, and saying: “You are our child ;” 
for the farmer must now be speaking at home of the meeting. 

With strange look she often gazed into the autumn sky ; it was so 
clear, so cloudless ; and on the earth the meadows were still so green, 
and the hemp lay to dry, spread over it like a fine web ; the daisies 
peeped up between, and the ravens flew about, their black plumage 
glittering in the sun; there was not a breath of air ; the cows grazed 
in the stubble field, the cracking of whips and the singing of birds was 
heard in all directions, and the wild pear tree trembled, shedding its 
leaves.. Autumn had come. 

As often as Amrei returned in the evening, she looked inquiringly at 
Black Marann, thinking that she would be told that the farmer of Land- 
fried had sent for her, and with a heavy heart she drove the geese to 
the stubble fields which were distant from the road, and she always in- 
clined to go in the direction of the alder-meadow. But the hedges 
already stood leafless, the larks hardly twittered in their low, heavy 
flight, and yet no message came, and Amrei had a deep horror of win- 
ter, as of a prison. She only comforted herself with the reward she 
now received, and which was surely rich. No accident had happened 
to her charge, there was not even one lame in the wing. Black 
Marann sold the feathers which Amrei had collected for a good price, 
and advised her to exchange for bread, not only the money, but the 
usual gift cake for each goose she had tended. And thus she had for 
nearly the whole winter an abundance of bread ; truly it was often very 
hard, but Amrei had, as Black Marann said, sound little mice-teeth 
with which she could nibble anything. 





CHAPTER VI. 
BLACK MARANN,. 


A woman who leads a solitary life, and bakes and cooks her own 
food entirely alone, is called an “ Eigenbratlerin,” and such a person 
usually possesses all kinds of eccentricities. No one was better enti- 
tled or more inclined to be an “ Eigenbritlerin” than Black Marann, 
although she never had anything to bake, for potatoes and oat meal 
porridge were what she lived on. She was always abstracted in thought 
and was distant to every one. But towards autumn she was in a rest- 
less condition, she was always muttering to herself, and she would 
also address people of her own accord, particularly strangers passing 
through the village ; for she wished to be informed whether the masons 
of different places had returned home for the winter, and whether they 
had any news of her John. When she boiled and washed the linen 
which she had bleached during the summer, and continued at this work 
the whole night long, she was always talking to herself. Nothing of 
what she said could be distinguished, except this phrase at intervals: 
“That is for thee and this for me ;” for she made it a daily practice 
to say twelve pater-nosters for John, but on washing nights they were 
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countless. When the first snow fell she was always very cheerful. He 
would certainly come home now as there was no more work to do. 
She then frequently spoke to a white hen in the coop, and told her 
she must be killed when John came home. 

Thus she had done for many years, until the people in the village 
grew tired of telling her: it was foolish to be always thinking of 
John’s return. But it had no effect, and she thus became more and 
more unpopular and disagreeable to them. 

It was eighteen years this harvest since John departed, and John 
Michael Winkler was proclaimed every year in the Gazette, and this 
would continue till he was fifty years of age. He was now in his thirty- 
sixth year. 

There was a rumor in the village that John had joined the gypsies, 
and his mother, on account of the resemblance, once mistook a young 
gypsy for him. He was thick-set like John, and had the same dark 
complexion, and appeared not displeased when taken for him ; but the 
mother put him to proof. She still had John’s psalm-book and confir- 
mation text, and he who did not know it, and could not tell who his 
god-parents were, and what had happened to him on the day when 
Brosi’s Severin had returned with the English woman, and what later 
when the new town well was dug; he who did not know these and 
other tokens must be a pretender. Still Marann always lodged the 
young gypsy when he came to the village, and the children in the street 
cried “ John” after him. 

John was also proclaimed as a deserter from military duties, and 
although his mother said he was “ too short,” and had escaped as being 
under the standard, yet she well knew that he would not escape pun- 
ishment on his return, and she thought that he kept away on this 
account. It was very singular to hear her pray in the same breath for 
the welfare of her son, and for the death of the reigning prince ; for 
she had been told that when the reigning prince died, his heir upon 
accession to the government would proclaim a general amnesty for all 
past offences. 

The schoolmaster each year presented the paper to Marann, in which 
John was proclaimed, and she placed it in her psalm-book ; but this 
year it was well for Marann that she could not read, for the. teacher 
gave her another paper instead of the proper one. The strange report 
ran through the whole village, wherever two persons met it was spoken 
of, and it was said: “ They tell Black Marann nothing. It would kill 
her. It would make hey crazy.” This report had come from the min- 
ister at Paris, containing information from Algiers ; and the intelligence 
passed through all the higher and lower offices until it reached the 
common council: “ That John Winkler of Haldenbrunn had fallen in 
a skirmish in Algiers.” 

It was spoken of in the village as being very wonderful, that so 
many high officials should take so much trouble about John who was 
dead. But the carefully transmitted news paused here. At a sitting 
of the common council it was resolved that Black Marann should not 
be told. It would be cruel to embitter the few remaining years of her 
life by robbing her of her last hope. 

But instead of keeping the news secret, the members of the com- 
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mon council made haste to tell it at home, and now all in the village 
except Black Marann knew it. Every one observed her ‘curiously ; 
they feared to betray themselves, they did not speak to her, and scarcely 
acknowledged her greeting. It required all the peculiar character of 
Black Marann not to be disturbed at this treatment. When any one 
talked with her and would touch upon John’s death, it was only alluded 
to as a conjecture, and with the design to reassure her, as had long 
been the habit, and Marann believed it now just as little as she had 
formerly, for the certificate of death was never mentioned. 

It would indeed have been better for Amrei had she never known it ; 
but there was a peculiar temptation in coming as near as possible to 
what was prohibited, and therefore every one who spoke with Amrei of 
the sad event warned her to say nothing about it to Black Marann, 
and desired to know if the mother had no forebodings, no suspicion 
of it, whether it did not haunt the house. Amrei was always filled 
with fear and trepidation. She alone was in contact with Marann, and 
now had a secret which she was obliged to conceal from her. The 
people, also, from whom Black Marann had rented a room, could not 
stand her presence any longer, and they displayed their sympathy in 
the first instance by giving her notice to quit. But how strangely 
events are linked together in life! Even this circumstance caused Am- 
rei pain and joy, for her old home opened to her again ; Black Marann 
went to live there, and Amrci, who at first went through it with trem- 
bling, and when she made the fire and.went to bring the water always 
thought that her father and mother must certainly come, by degrees 
became at home. She spun day and night until she had saved enough 
to repurchase from the charcoal-burner the cuckoo-clock which had 
belonged to her parents. Now she had a piece of her own furniture 
back again. But the cuckoo had fared badly while among strangers ; 
he had lost the half of his voice, the other half stuck in his throat ; he 
could now only cry “ cuck-”, and as often as he did it, Amrei at first 
involuntarily added the rest. Amrei moreover complained that the 
clock only struck half as loud, and was altogether no longer as beau- 
tiful as in her early childhood. On which Marann remarked : 

“T think that if one experiences in later life what has once made 
him happy as a child, it has only the half note of your cuckoo-clock. 
If I could only teach you this, my child! But a thing like this you 
can’t make a gift of. It has cost me much to learn it; wish nothing, 
desire nothing of the past. It is but toil and tears. And you, too, 
will have the same. Attach yourself to nothing, to no being, and to no 
thing, then you are free.” 

Marann’s speeches were wild and at the same time reserved, and 
they came out only in the twilight, like the game in the forest. 

It was difficult for Amrei to accustom herself to her. 

Black Marann could not bear the cry of the cuckoo, and removed 
the striking weight, so that the pendulum only beat to and fro, but the 
hour was no longer struck. She had an antipathy to the cuckoo on 
the clock, even its ticking disturbed her, and at last it was no longer 
wound up. For Marann said she had aclock in her head all the time, 
and it was wonderful how it coincided with the real one. She could 
at any minute teil what the time was, although it was a matter of indif- 
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ference to her. There was astrange vigilance in this expectant woman, 
and as she was always listening for the steps of her son, so she became 
strangely alert, and although she visited no one in the village and 
spoke to none, yet she knew the most secret affairs which took place 
in the village. She inferred it from the manner in which people met 
each other, by a word here and there. Because this appeared wonder- 
ful she became feared and shunned. She liked to describe herself in 
the current phrase as an “ancient woman,” and yet she was extremely 
active. “The whole year round she daily ate a few juniper berries, and 
people said that it was this that made her brisk, and that they could 
not see her sixty-six years. Even the fact of her being in her two 
sixes, as people said, brought her according to an old play on the 
words into the category of witches, although people did not really 
believe that she was one. They said that she often milked her black 
goat for more than an hour, and it gave an abundance of milk, but 
that she could only draw milk from the udders of the cows of those 
whom she hated ; and that she had cast an evil eye on the cattle 
of the farmer of Rodel. Further, that she raised such a large flock of 
chickens, passed also for witchery; where did she get the food for 
them, and to whom could she sell her eggs and chickens? It was true 
that they often saw her in summer gathering May-chafers, grasshoppers, 
and all kinds of worms, and gliding on moonless nights over the ditches 
like a will-o’-the-wisp ; she carried a torch, and muttering all the time, 
collected the grubs which crept out at dark. Yes, they even said that 
she held strange converse during the winter nights with her chickens 
and goats, which were kept in the house during the winter. A wild 
host of stories of witches and ghosts which had been banished by 
education came back again, and all centred on Black Marann. 

Amrei was often frightened in the long quiet winter nights as she 
sat spinning by Marann, hearing nothing but the occasional cluck of a 
sleeping chicken or the bleat of a sleeping goat; and the rapidity with 
which Marann spun appeared like magic to her. “Yes,” she said on 
one occasion: “I think my John helps me in my spinning.” Yet this 
winter she complained for the first time, that she could not think ex- 
clusively about her son. She reproached herself for this, and said: 
that she was a bad mother, and complained that her son’s features 
were gradually becoming fainter and fainter, and that she was forget- 
ting what he had done at such and such times, how he had wept and 
laughed and sung, how he had climbed up the tree and leaped into 
the ditch. 

“It is terrible,” she said, “how these things gradually vanish from 
my mind, so that I cannot exactly recollect them as they occurred,” 
And she would relate to Amrei, with an apparent effort, everything 
about him, even the most trivial matters. It was very disagreeable to 
Amrei, to hear a dead man always spoken of as if he were alive. 
And then Marann would complain: “It is sinful that I cannot even 
weep any more for my son. I have heard it said that you can weep 
for a lost one as long as he lives, and until he has perished. If he 
has returned to dust again the weeping ceases. But no, that cannot 
be, that dare not be, my John cannot be dead ; oh, Lord, thou can’st 
not afflict me so, or I should reproach thee with my beggarly lot. 
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There, there at my very door death stands — there is the pond, and in 
it I can drown myself like a blind dog, and that shall happen if I am 
thus afflicted ; but no, pardon me, thou good Lord, for being opposed 
to thy will, and only once open the door, and let my John enter. Oh, 
what joy! Come, sit down here, John. Tell me nothing, I wish to 
know nothing, for you are here, and that is happiness. The long, long 
years have only been moments. What do I care where you have wan- 
dered. Where you have been I was not with you, and now you are 
here. I never will let go your hand again until it is cold. Oh, Amrei, 
my John must wait until you are grown up ; I say nothing more. Why 
do you not speak?” 

Amrei felt as if choked. It seemed to her that the dead man stood 
there like an apparition; upon her lips rested the secret, and she 
could disclose it, and the roof would fall in and all would be buried. 

Marann was often talkative in another mood, although it was always 
in the same vein, the remembrance of her son. It seemed hard to 
Amrei that the order of life should be unequal. Why does the child 
die, for whom the mother waits so tremblingly, with her whole soul, 
while I and my Dami, deserted, would gladly grasp the hand of a 


It was a gloomy realm into which this child nightly wandered, and 
she knew no other way to relieve the perplexity of her mind than to 
softly repeat the multiplication table. 

On Saturday evenings Marann was especially prone to relate her 
stories. From an old superstition she never spun on Saturday even- 
ing, but she always knitted then, and when she had a story to tell she 
first unwound a large portion of the skein, in order not to be stopped, 
and then she narrated straight on, without interruption. 

“My child,” she then often concluded, “remark this, that you are a 
recluse. He who wishes to live evenly on ought to live entirely alone, 
ought to love no one and desire nothing of any one: you know who is 
the fortunate person? He who needs nothing but what he finds in 
himself. And who is the unfortunate one? He who expects anything 
from others. He sits and waits for the hands that belong to another, 
and waits for the eyes that are in another’s head. Live alone for your- 
self, and then you have your hands always with you. Then you need 
no others, you can help yourself. He who expects anything from 
others is a beggar: expect anything from fortune, from brother or 
sister, yea even from God himself, and you are a beggar. You stand 
there and hold up your hand until something is dropped into it. Live 
alone, that is best, for you have everything in yourself; alone! oh, how 
good it isto be alone! See, deep in the ant-hill there is a wee shining 
stone, and he who finds it can make himself invisible, and no one can 
harm him ; but who can find it?—and there is a secret in the world ; 
but who can grasp it? Bear it in mind, there is no fortune, no mis- 
fortune. Every one can do everything for himself, if he knows himself 
and others too, but only under one condition: he must live alone. 
Otherwise it is of no avail.” 

From the deep and painful solitude of years Marann expressed her- 
self to this child just growing into maidenhood, only in half words ; 
the girl could not comprehend them ; but who can tell what impression 
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the half intelligible makes upon the open attentive soul? After look- 
ing wildly about, Black Marann would continue: “Oh, if I could only 
be alone! But I have given myself away ; part of me lies buried in 
the earth, and another part runs about in the earth, who knows where? 
I wish I were that black goat there.” 

However cheerfully Marann began, her talk always ended in gloomy 
complaints and sadness, and she who wished to be alone, to think of 
nothing and love nothing, lived indeed only in the thoughts of her son 
and in her love for him. 

Amrei took a decided measure to release herself from this -gloomy 
solitude. She desired that Dami should be taken into the house too, 
and Black Marann was so violently opposed to it that Amrei threat- 
ened to leave the house herself. But she flattered Marann so inno- 
cently, and anticipated her wishes so cheerfully, that she finally con- 
quered. 

Dami, who had been taught to knit by Crow-Zach, now was with 
them in his parents’ home ; and at night, when the brother and sister 
had gone to the loft to sleep, one would wake the other while Black 
Marann would walk to and fro down stairs. 

Dami’s seclusion at Marann’s resulted in a new vexation. He was 
much dissatisfied that he was obliged to learn this wretched trade, 
which was only fit for a cripple ; he too wished to be a mason, and 
although Amrei was much opposed to it, for she feared that her brother 
would not continue long at it, Marann on the other hand encouraged 
him in it. She would gladly have made all young men masons, in 
order to send them away, so that she might obtain intelligence of her 
son. 

Black Marann seldom went to church, but it pleased her if any one 
borrowed her psalm-book ; it appeared to afford her great pleasure 
that her psalm book was there, and it gave her a peculiar joy if a 
foreign journeyman working in the neighborhood borrowed John’s book 
for that purpose ; it seemed to her as if John was worshiping in his 
native church because the words were spoken and sung from his book, 
and Dami was now obliged to take the book twice on every Sunday 
to church. 

But if Black Marann never went to church, she was yet present at 
every important occasion in the village and neighborhood. No fun- 
eral, for instance, took place at which she did not follow as a mourner, 
and during the sermon and benediction, even at the grave of a little 
child, she wept as bitterly as if she were the nearest relative. Weep- 
ing seemed to be a benefit to her, and she appeared on her return 
home to be quite relieved. She suppressed during the whole year so 
much silent grief, that she was thankful when she could really cry. 

Were the people to blame then, because they considered her dis- 
agreeable ? especially as they were keeping a secret from her. Upon 
Amrei also part of this aversion fell, and in many houses where she 
went to assist or carry a message, they plainly showed that they did not 
wish her presence, especially as she already exhibited a singularity 
which appeared wonderful to all in the village. She went, except in 
the dead of winter, entirely bare-footed. People said that she must 
possess a secret charm, as she did not become sick and die. 
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She was gladly received only in the house of the farmer of Rodel, 
for he was her guardian. But his wife, who had always taken an in- 
terest in her, and had promised to take her when she was grown up, 
did not realize her plan. She herself was taken from the rest — death 
took her. Usually earthly afflictions are first known later in life, as 
one friend after another drops away, and only the memory of them 
abides ; but Amrei had already experienced this in early youth, 
and she and Black Marann wept more violently than all the relations 
at the burial of the farmer’s wife. 

The farmer of Rodel was always complaining how hard it was that 
he must now relinquish his estate. And yet neither of his three chil- 
dren was as yet married. But a year had scarcely passed — Dami was 
entering his second year at the stone-quarry, when a double wedding 
was celebrated in the village ; for the farmer of Rodel married off his 
eldest daughter and his only son, to whom on his wedding day he sur- 
rendered the farm ; and it was upon this very day that Amrei received 
a new name and entered upon another life. 

The children were assembled in the front of a large dancing hall, 
imitating the grown persons who were shouting and dancing inside. 
But, strange to say, not a boy or girl would dance with Amrei, and 
one of them—it was not known which—cried out: “No one will 
dance with you indeed, for you are little barefoot ;” and “ Barefoot ! 
Little Barefoot !” resounded from all sides. The tears stood in Amrei’s 
eyes, but she quickly resorted to that power by which she overcame 
mortification and scorn ; she suppressed her tears, seized her apron by 
its ends, and danced about alone, so elegantly and so gracefully that 
all the children stopped, and the grown-up people soon nodded to each 
other at the door, and a circle of men and women gathered about her, 
among whom was the farmer of Rodel, who felt particularly elated 
on this day. He cracked his fingers and kept time to the music which 
was being played within, while Amrei danced on without a pause, and 
appeared not to know fatigue. When the music ceased at last, the 
farmer took Amrei by the hand, and asked: “ Who taught you to dance 
so beautifully ?” 

“ No one.” 

“Why don’t you dance with some one?” 

“Tt is better to dance alone, for then you have to wait for no one, 
and you have your partner always with you.” 

“Have you had anything yet from the wedding feast?” asked the 
farmer, smirking benevolently. 

“ No.” 

“ Come in and eat,” said the proud farmer, and he led the poor child 
in and seated her at the wedding table, which was kept served the 
whole day long. But Amrei did not eat much, and the farmer out of 
sport wished to intoxicate the child, but she boldly replied: 


“Tf I should drink more, I should not be able to walk alone, and: 


Marann says, ‘ That going alone is the best carriage, for it is always 
hitched up.’ ” 

All were surprised at the cleverness of the child. 

The groom came up with the bride, and said, playfully, to the child : 
“Have you not brought us a present too? If you eat at the wedding 
table, you ought also to bring a wedding present.” 
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The bride’s father, with unheard-of generosity, at this question se- 
cretly slipped a six-batzner piece into her hand. But Amrei retained 
it, nodding pleasantly at the old man, and then said to the young pair : 
“T have the promise and earnest money. Your mother always promised 
me that no one else should be the nurse for your first-born.” 

“Yes, my poor wife always desired that,” said the old man, favoring 
the proposition. What he had always denied his wife during her life, 
from fear that he would have to provide for the orphan, when she could 
no longer derive any pleasure from it he consented to, in order that it 
might appear to the people that he was doing it out of regard for her 
memory. But he was not even now acting out of benevolence, but merely 
from the calculation that the orphan would be serviceable to him, the 
retired farmer, and her guardian. And the burthen of her mainten- 
ance, beyond the wages, would fall upon others and not upon himself. 

The young couple looked at each other, and the young farmer said: 
“Bring your bundle to our house to-morrow morning. You may live 
with us.” 

“Good,” said Amrei, “to-morrow I will bring my bundle; but at 
present I would like to take my bundle away. Give me that flask of 
wine there, and the meat I will wrap up, and will take them to my 
Dami and Marann.” 

They gratified Amrei, but the old farmer said to her in a whisper: 
“Give me back my six-batzner piece. I intended that you should 
make a present of it.” 

“T will keep it as earnest money,” Amrei slyly answered, “and you 
will see that I will make it up to you yet.” 

The farmer laughed half angrily to himself, and Amrei went off with 
the money, wine and meat to Black Marann. 

The house was closed, and there was a great contrast between the 
noisy music and feasting at the wedding and this silent waste. Amrei 
knew where to meet Marann on her way home; she went almost al- 
ways to the quarry, and sat there for a time behind the hedge, listening 
to the workmen’s picks and chisels. This was like music to her, ring- 
ing from the times when John had worked here, and there she would 
often sit for a long time and listen to the sound. 

Amrei was right, and found Marann there. Half-an-hour before 
the time for quitting work she also called Dami out of the quarry, and 
they all held a wedding feast together on the rocks, with greater 
pleasure than those at the wedding listening to the exciting music. 
Dami was especially gay, and Marann also was cheerful. But she 
would not touch a drop of wine, she would not do it she said: “She 
could not bring herself to drink any until John’s wedding.” When 
Amrei, now full of happiness, related that she had obtained service 
with the young farmer of Rodel, Black Marann arose wild with rage, 
and lifting up a stone she pressed it to her breast and said: “It were 
a thousand times better if I had in here a stone like this instead of a 
living heart. Why can I not be alone? Why have I been misled 
again into loving any one? But now it is past forever. As I cast 
away this stone, so I cast away all attachments to anything human. 
You false, faithless child! You scarcely can raise your wings than 
away you fly. But it is good as it is; I am alone, and my John shall 
also be alone when he comes, and what I hoped for is naught.” 
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She rushed away in the direction of the village. 
“ She is a real witch,” said Dami as soon as she had gone. “I won’t 


touch the wine again. Who knows but that she has bewitched it?” 
“You may drink it ; she is a peculiar woman who has a heavy cross 
to bear ; I will soon bring her round again.” 
Thus Amrei took comfort. 


—— 





(To be continued.) 


Good Words. 


A LOVE-LETTER. 





OU ask me, friend, to tell you of my wife! 
And on what stair, or landing-place of life, 
I met, as ’twere, God’s angel coming down, 
Or mine ascending for her marriage crown? 


I say you sooth, however strange it seem, 
The first time that I saw her was in dream: 
A vision of the night did clearly glass 
Her living lineaments ; I saw her pass 
Smiling, as those may smile who feel they hold 
At heart safe-hidden, secret fold on fold, 

The sweetest love that ever was untold. 

And as it passed, the vision turned on me 

A moment’s look, a lifetime’s memory. 

But little could I dream that this should prove 
The whole wide world’s one lady of my love. 
I had never seen that face or form, and yet 

I knew them both by daylight when we met. 


Blind world! to pass and pass my darling by, 
My lily of the vale, where she did lie 
Snug in her own green leaves, and never see 
The wonder veiled and waiting there for me, 
With cloudy fragrance all about her curled ;— ° 
And yet my blessings on thee, O blind world! 
It is so sweet to find with one’s own eyes, 
Led by divine good-hap, to her surprise, 
Our Perdita, our princess in disguise. 
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The eye that finds must bring the power to see ; 
(’Tis Goethe’s doctrine — comforting to me !) 

And now she’s found, the world would give me much 
Could I but tell it of another such. 





Is she an angel? 
Let us not forget, 
My friend, that we are scarcely angels yet. 
. At least my modest soul would not be pledged 
To call itself an angel fully fledged : . i 
Flesh is so frail, nor am I very sure i 
Of being in spirit altogether pure : 
Snags of old broken sins torment me still, 
\ With pains that death itself will hardly kill. 
If not an angel, let the truth be told, 
I have not grasped at glitter — missed the gold : 
And lucky is the man who gets the gold: 
Refined and fitted for the marriage mould ! 
Still happier, who can keep it pure to bear 
The finer features of immortal wear! 
She is of angel-stuff; but I’m afraid 
The angels are not given us ready-made ; 
In other worlds this wife of mine may be 
The perfect public angel all may see ; 
 * At present she’s a private one for me, 
My household deity of common things, 
That into lowly ways a beauty brings, 
Just as the grass comes creeping, making bright, 
And blessed with its ripples of delight 
And quiet smiles, all pathways dim and bare. 











Ls she a beauty? 
Well, I will not swear 

A thousand graces on her grace attend, 
A thousand beauties with her beauty blend, 
Or that she is so pitilessly fair 
Each passer-by must turn, or stop, or stare, 
And he on whom she looks feels instantly 
As one that springs from dust to deity. 
Nor can I sing of outer symbols now — 
The swan-white stately neck, the snow-white brow, 
The lip’s live rose, the head superbly crowned, 
Eyes that when fathomed farthest heaven is found! 
I choose for worth, not show, nor choose for them 
Who would have the casket richer than the gem! 


: That wife is poor, whate’er her dower may be, 
Who hath no beauty save what all may see ; 
No mystery of the human and divine ; 
No other face to unveil within the shrine 
Uplighted only for one worshipper, 
And to one love alone familiar ; 
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No veil to lift from the familiar face 

Daily, and show the unfamiliar grace. 

Eyes shine for others, but divinely dim 

And dewy do they grow only for him! 

And her dear face transformed he doth find, 
All mirror to the beauty in his mind. 


The beauty worn by bird and butterfly, 
Lives on the outside lustrous to the eye ; 
But still as nobler grow hue, form and face, 
More inward is shy Beauty’s dwelling-place. 
And there’s a beauty fashioned in the mould 
Tramsmitted from the Beautiful of old, 
That from some family-face its best doth win : P 
But my love’s beauty cometh from within, 
The loveliness of love made visible, 
To feature which the Sculptor Form is dull. 
Not the mere charms of cheek, or chin, or lip, 
That vanish on a week’s acquaintanceship ; 
But that crown-beauty which we cannot clasp, 
The beauty that eludes even Death’s grave-grasp. 


At forty what we yearn for in a wife 
Is a calm haven ’mid the seas of strife ; 
One fresh, green summit in the waste of life, “ 
That gathers dew from heaven, and tenderly 
Turns it to drops of life for you or me ; 
A spring of healing in the desert sand ; 
A palm for shadow in a weary land ; 
A mind that doth not dwell so far apart 
That we can find no entrance save at heart ; 
One that at equal step with us may walk, 
And kiss at equal stature in our talk ; 
And scale the loftiest life still arm-in-arm, 
As well as nestle in the valleys warm. 


- 


And here’s my Rest, where sun and shadow meet ; 
Green leaves above, cool grasses at my feet, 
Bees in the blossom, gleams of woodland grace ; 
A brooding dove the spirit of the place ; 
Twinkle of beams that bathe in hidden dew ; 
An earthly pleasance, with heaven smiling through. 
My darling sitting with her hand in mine, 
Here, where ’mid buttercups the crouching kine 
Chewing, with ruminant stateliness, behold 
The milky plenty and the meadowy gold. 
I brought her here some happy months ago — 
Her winter prison amid miles of snow. 
Poor bird! she felt that she was caged at last, 
Her forest far away, its freedom past ; 
Her eyes made mournful search, mine laughed to see 
She would have flown, and knew not where to flee : 
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The little wedding-ring had grown a round 
Large hoop about our lives, and we are bound. 
Useless was all petitionary quest ; 

No outlet! so she nestled in my breast. 

And may we always be as wise, my dear, 

When things look dark around or foes are near! 


And now the fragrant summer-tide hath come 
And isled us in a sea of leaf and bloom ; 
And now the tremulous sweetness, restless grace, 
Have settled down to brood in the dear face 
That lightens by me fair and privet-pale, 
Soft in the shadow of the bridal veil : 
The sunny sparkle of Southern radiance 
That in her English blood doth gaily dance, 
Hath steadied to the still and sacred glow 
Which hath more inner life than outward show. 


So many are the mishaps and the griefs 
In marriage —like Beau Brummel’s neckerchiefs, 
Armfuls of failure for one perfect tie! 
And have we hit it? do you say or sigh? 


Time was, when life in triumph would have run, 
And faster than the fields catch fire o’ the sun, 
Or light takes shape and feature in the flowers, 
My answer would have blossomed with the hours. 
I should have felt the buds begin to blow 
With my love-warmth ; another dawn to glow ; 
Heard all the bells in heaven ring quite plain, 
Because young blood went singing through my brain. 
I should have sung that we had reached the land 
Where milk and honey flow o’er golden sand ; 
And that far El Dorado we had found 
Where nothing less than nuggets fil] the ground. 
But ’tis no more the lyric life of youth, 

When fancy seeméd truer than all truth, 

And standing in that dawn, the sun of love 
Hung dewy rainbows on each web we wove ; 
And to the leap of the blood we felt it given 
To scale the tallest battlements of heaven : 
Poor was the prize of wisdom’s proudest dower, 
Beside that glory of the flesh in flower. 


And now I cannot sing my ladye’s praise 
Lark-like, as in the morning of those days 
When at a touch the song would upward start 
And, half in heaven, empty all the heart. 
*Tis August with me now, and harvest heat, 
And in the nest the silence is so sweet : 
Moreover, love is such a bosom-thing, 

In words its nestling nearnesses take wing : 
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Nor flower of speech could ever yet express 
The married sweetness or the homeliness : 
We cannot fable the ineffable ! 

The tongue is tied too, with the heart at full. 
Music may hint it, with her latest breath, 


But fails: her heaven is only reached through death. 


The stirring of the sap in bole and bough — 
Mere feeling — will not set me singing now ! 
I thank my God for all that He hath given, 
And ope the windows of my soul to heaven ; 
So would I journey to the land above, 
Clothed with humility, and crown’d with love. 


I look no more without, and think to win 
The treasures that are only found within ; 
And, after many years, have grown too wise 
To search our world for some lost paradise, 
Or feel unhappy should we chance to miss 
The next life’s possibilities in this. 

’Tis here we follow, but hereafter find, 

The goal all golden miraged in the mind. 
That Age of Gold behind us, and the isles 
Where dwell the blessed, are but as the smiles 
Reflected from a heaven that onward lies ; 
The gold of sundown caught in orient skies. 


And yet if any bit of Eden bloom 
In this old world, ’tis in the wedded home: 
And what a wonder-world of novel life 
Do these two range through hand-in-hand as wife 
And husband ; in one flesh two spirits paired, 
There joys all doubled, all their sorrows shared ; 
Two spirits blending in one heavenward spire, 
That soars up from a fragrant altar fire ; 
Two halves in one perfection wed, to prove 
The shaped idea of immortal love! 


We cannot see love with our mortal sight, 
But lo! the singing angels come some night 
To bring his tiny image in the child, 
Wherewith from out the darkness he hath smiled: 
The tender voice whereby the All-loving breaks 
His silence, and in human fashion speaks ; 
The gentle hand put forth to draw us near 
The heart of life whose pulse is beating here: 
Though seldom do we guess, so dim our eyes, 
That God comes down in such a simple guise, 
And yet of such the kingdom of heaven is ; 
Through them, the next world is revealed in this. 
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And how they come to us to give us back 
What we have lost along the dusty track: 
The sweetness of the dawn, the early dew, 
The tender green and heaven’s unclouded blue ; 
The treasures that we dropped upon the ground, 
And they in following after us have found ! 


Ah, love! my life is not so bare of leaf 
But we can find a nest for shelter, if 
The bounteous heavens should bless us from above, 
And in our branches cradle some wee dove. 
Nor will my darling lack a touch still warm 
To finish that fine sculpture of her form ; 
For if love dwell in me, the Angel-Elf 
Shall kiss her to some likeness of himself. 


At the hill-top I reach my resting-place, 
To find clear heaven — feel it face to face ; 
Firm footing after all the weary slips 
To hold the cup unshaken at the lips. 

The meaning of my life grows clear at last, 
And I can smile at all the troubles past ; 
The clouds put on a glory to mine eyes, 
My sorrows were my Saviour in disguise ; 
And I have walked with angels unawares, 
And mounted upward climbing over cares, 
A little nearer to the home above: 

Here let me rest in the good Father’s love, 
Embodied in these arms embracing me, 
Serenely as the sea-flowers in deep sea. 





’Tis true, just as we feel our foreheads crowned 
And all so glorious grows the prospect round, 
It seems one stride might launch us on heaven’s wave,— 
Thenceforth our steps go downward to the grave. 
What then? I would not rest till spirit rust 
And I am undistinguishable dust : 
And if love bring no second spring to me, 
This is the fore-feel of a spring to be ; 
If no new dawn, yet in the evening hours, 
Freshly bedewed more sweetly smell the flowers, 
And Autumn hath its glory rich and warm, 
A mellower splendour, a maturer charm ; 
And round my path the glow of love hath made 
Gentle illumination for the shade. 


\ 
Something, dear Lord, thou hast for me to say, 
Or wherefore draw me toward the springs of day, 
And make my face with happiness to shine, 
By softly placing this dear hand in mine, 
Even while I stretcht it to Thee through the dark? 
A something that shall shine aloft and mark 
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Thy goodness and my gratitude upon 

This Mount Transfiguration, when I’m gone. 

If Thou hast set my foot on firmer ground, 

Lord, let me show what helper I have found. 

If Thou hast toucht me witb thy loftier light, 
Lord, let me turn to those that walk in night, 

And climb with more at heart than they can bear ; 
Though but a twinkle through their cloud of care. 
I ask not that my life should break in bloom, 

For flowers to crown my love or wreathe my tomb ; 
Nor do I ask the laurel for my brow, 

But only that above my grave may grow 

Some sunny grains of thine immortal seed 

For Bread of Life on which poor souls can feed: 
Lord ! let me have my one supreme desire — 

To fill some earthly facts with heavenly fire ! 

Let me work now, for all eternity, 

With its large-seeming leisure, waiteth me! 


COUNT VON BISMARCK. 


For Tue New Ecrectic MaGazine. 


OR more than three hundred years, from the investiture of 
Frederick sixth Burgrave of Nuremburg with the Electorate of 
Brandenburg at the Council of Constance, one thread of policy runs 
through all the councils and actions of the house of Hohenzollern — 
the policy of amity and subordination to the Holy Roman Empire. 
The slight differences that occurred, when the powerful solicitations to 
estrangement are considered, and especially the religious antagonism 
— Brandenburg being Protestant almost from the commencement of 
the Reformation— only prove the strength of the tie. How strong 
must the chain have been that held such a king as Frederick William L., 
with many grievances to complain of and no compensating favors to 
remember, and above all a Protestant of the narrowest and most bi- 
goted type, who even had the poor emigrant Salzburgers publicly cate- 
chised before he would admit them to settle in his depopulated Lithu- 
ania, all his life long to the footstool of such an Emperor as Charles 
VI? 
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And yet it required no great foresight to predict that one day this 
must come to an end. The house of Hohenzollern was steadily in- 
creasing in power and territory, while that of Habsburg, from the 
epoch of the Reformation, steadily declined: if this continued, there 
must come a time when the relations of suzerain and feudatory, even 
of superior and subordinate, would be no longer possible ; when the 
centre of gravity of the iceberg had so changed that an overturn was 
inevitable. 

The first change in this policy came suddenly, brought about by 
almost an accident. The death of Charles VI., and failure of the 
male line of Habsburg, seemed a lucky chance for Frederick II. to 
make good what he called his rights to Silesia; and he was_ thus 
brought into direct collision with the Empire, with what results every 
one knows. But one element of Frederick’s immense strength, and 
especially of his wonderful recuperative power after defeat, is perhaps 
not so generally taken into account. The Imperial policy of which 
we have spoken, was the policy of the Hohenzollern family, not of the 
Prussian people, who as a Protestant nation could never throw them- 
selves heartily into the cause of the great temporal Head of the Cath- 
olic world ; and so when Frederick stood forth as the foremost anti- 
imperial and Protestant champion, he carried the heart of Prussia with 
him as none of his predecessors had ever done. 

But intense as was the antagonism, and fierce as were the hostilities 
between Prussia and the Empire in the first Silesian war, it was after 
all but the fight of two dogs over a bone, or, to use the more polished 
phrase of a late writer, “a struggle between two concurrent rapacities.” 
In the last of his four wars, however, the strength of the Empire had 
so manifestly dwindled, and his own so wonderfully increased, that 
Frederick’s plans took a wider range, and he openly avowed his inten- 
tion of disputing with the house of Habsburg-Lorraine the hegemony of 
Germany ; either by seizing himself the crown of the Caesars, which was 
his first idea, or by forming a confederation of princes, of which Prus- 
sia was to be the head. A coalition of this kind was actually formed, 
and had Frederick lived, there is little doubt that recent events would 
have been anticipated by a hundred years. 

But though the Prussian nation remained faithful to the doctrines of 
Frederick and his idea of a united Germany, his successors neither inher- 
ited his policy nor his genius. Narrow-minded, stupid and pusillani- 
mous, they wavered between their own inclinations and the national 
desire, which they could neither resolve to gratify nor to repress ; and 
their vacillating behavior towards Austria, alternately offensive and 
submissive, and sometimes both at once, irritated without intimidating, 
and encouraged without conciliating. Thrice the prize which Prussia 
so dearly coveted was offered them, and thrice they refused it. In 
1804, Napoleon, himself about assuming the Imperial purple, invited 
Frederick William III. to take the title of Emperor, promising him his 
support ; and the king declined, alleging that “he was content with 
the position to which it had pleased Providence to elevate his house.” 
In 1806 the proffer was again made, and again declined. A plan had 
however been sketched by the Courts of Prussia, Saxony, and Hesse, 
of a Northern Germanic Empire, of which Prussia was to be the head ; 
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but it was swept away, with many other things, at the battle of Jena. 
Forty-three years later the Parliament of Frankfort offered Frederick 
William IV. the Imperial crown, and he refused it, almost with con- 
tempt. 

Of course, in this opposition to the national desire, the house of Hohen- 
zollern did not stand absolutely alone. While the anti-Austrian party 
embraced nearly all the middle and untitled class, headed by the stu- 
dents and men of letters, there was a considerable pro-Austrian element 
among the old nobility, and what was called the Funker, or aristocratic 
and feudal party. The term Yunker, a recent French writer has ex- 
plained to mean “the scion of a military family, a mixture of Jacobite 
cavalier, Prussian sub-lieutenant, feudal German baron, and Spanish 
Don Quixote ”— which such of our readers as find illumination in it, 
may accept for a definition. At all events, the Yunker party were 
those who conceived the State to consist of the king, the nobility, and 
the army ; who held firm to feudal traditions and theories of divine 
right ; who had a profound contempt for the popular will, and turned 
a deaf ear to popular complaints, and who looked to Austria as their 
natural ally. 

Count Otto Epwarp LEOPOLD VON BISMARCK-SCHONHAUSEN, born 
the first of April, 1815, of an ancient Brandenburg family, on their 
domain of Schonhausen in Prussian Saxony, was by birth and family 
tradition, as well as by natural inclination, a prominent member of the 
Funker party. Having passed through what the French term ume jeun- 
esse orageuse, and performed the year of military service required by 
the law, he prepared himself by legal studies for a political career, and 
entered public service in 1847. 

His vehement and dominant nature soon placed him among the ex- 
tremists of his party ; and in his public speeches he exhibited so haughty 
an arrogance and such reckless aggressiveness, that the progressive or 
liberal party at once looked upon him as one of their most formidable 
and unscrupulous adversaries. “From 1847 to 1851,” says Adolphe 
Schmidt, “ he was the leader of the Conservative party in its most ab- 
solute and antagonistic policy ; the chief of the extreme Right ; the 
champion of all the privileges, interests, and pretensions of the feudal- 
ists ; the defender of seignorial jurisdiction and of corporations of 
trades ; the most obstinate antagonist of the democracy and the par- 
liamentary system ; the most zealous upholder of the unity to be main- 
tained between the rights of the crown and the privileges of the aris- 
tocracy.” 

So strongly Austrian were his views, that in a speech made in 1850, 
he defined the mission of Prussia to be that of subordinating herself 
to Austria, in order, under her leadership, to resist the rising tide of 
democracy in Germany. He dwelt strongly upon the pre-eminence of 
Austria as a German power, and deplored the occupation of the duchies 
of Schleswig-Holstein. 

During the revolutionary disturbances of 1848, he retired from public 
life ; but reappeared in the following year in his old capacity of antag- 
onist of the national party, and fervid partisan of Austria. After the 
little sputter of bloodless war which the Hessian disturbances brought 
about—the King having been seized with one of his fits of concession 
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to the popular desire —the peace of Olmiitz was signed, in exact ac- 
cordance with Von Bismarck’s wishes, by which Prussia purged herself 
of contempt towards the Empire, and the Diet was opened at Frankfort 
under the Presidency of Austria. 

To this Diet Count von Bismarck was sent in 1851, first as Secretary 
of Legation, and then as Envoy, a position which he held for eight 

ears. 

, During this period was brought about that change in his views which 
was to shine forth so conspicuously a few years later. His friends say 
that it was the result of a visit he paid to Prince Metternich at his 
castle of Johannisberg, during which that hierophant of absolutism 
expounded the Austrian policy, as to a beloved disciple, with such an 
entire frankness, and such a rending away of gauzes and of veils, that 
the latter shrank appalled and aghast from the horrible sight, inwardly 
renounced the error of his ways, and devoted himself for the future to 
the better path. The picture is a charming one ; but it is of too poetic, 
too idyllic a simplicity to win our belief for a moment. The truth 
probably is, that during this time careful study of the progress and 
tendency of events convinced him that an alliance with the National 
party opened a far wider career to his energies and his ambition. As a 
Conservative he could have little in prospect beyond an elevation of 
personal rank ; and even had it been otherwise, the immovable and 
fatal obstructiveness of Austria stood in the way of any bold and far- 
reaching plans ; while the other party had an untried future and bound- 
less possibilities before it. The one was local, dynastic, subordinate ; 
the other Germanic, national, Imperial. All signs pointed to the de- 
crease of the one, while the other, with daily increasing strength, only 
looked for a competent leader. 

Something of personal pique may also have helped to urge him to 
this course. Prince Schwarzenberg, the Austrian Prime Minister, hav- 
ing on more than one occasion dropped expressions of the profoundest 
contempt and aversion for Prussia and her pretensions, the cue was 
taken up by the little princes — Tray, Blanche, and Sweetheart — that 
it was time to reduce this upstart among the kingdoms to her proper 
place. Von Bismarck was not the man calmly to digest these affronts. 

Letters of his during these years show the commencement of his 
feeling of hostility to Austria, and exhibit him meditating upon the 
Zollverein and the idea of a Customs-parliament, and adverting to the 
influence which the Chambers and the Press can exert to bring about 
a system of customs conformed to Prussian views. This care for the 
industrial interests, and admission of the powers of the Chambers and 
the Press, show how widely he had already diverged from the traditions 
of the Hunker party. 

The outbreak of the Italian war found the old antagonism stiil alive 
between the Prussian people, whose sympathies were with Italy, and 
the court of Berlin, which espoused the Austrian side. Alarmed by 
the defeat of Magenta, the Prince Regent issued a circular to the Ger- 
man courts, proposing an armed intervention in favor of Austria, under 
the command of Prussia ; a piece of presumption promptly rebuked by 
Austria, who thought her ancient vassal growing dangerously over-bold 
and meddlesome, and afterwards censured her sharply for her defection 
in not declaring war against France. 
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Thus the Court of Berlin, by its frivolous and indecisive policy, failed 
to seize the great opportunity that the Italian war offered, and, as so 
often before, gave offence to both sides. Fortunately for the schemes 

of Von Bismarck and those of his policy, there was no power, except 
| Prussia, to which the National Party in Germany could look for leader- 





ship ; and thus, though often disappointed, their hopes were sure to 
oscillate back again to their old direction. 
At this time Count von Bismarck was ambassador at the Court of 
St. Petersburg, from which place he addressed a letter to the Prussian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, in which he adverted to the fact that in 
the Diet the interests of Prussia had always been sacrificed to those of 
Austria, owing to the majority of votes which the latter commanded 
through her unity with the smaller princes ; and, almost in a spirit of 
prophecy, adds that “we should see not a misfortune but a salutary f 
crisis, and an advance, in the case of the majority at Frankfort coming 
to a decision in which we should be able to discover an attack upon 
the federal principle, an abuse of power, and a rupture of treaties.” 
The case anticipated was to happen before long. 
In 1861, he had an interview with King William at Baden, during 
which he succeeded in impressing his views upon that rigid and nar- 
row minded monarch, who directed him to develope his ideas at length 
upon paper, for the royal perusal and study. But however warmly the 
king may have entered into plans which opened so brilliant a future 
for his house, with the fatality of which we have before spoken, he con- 
trived to frustrate his own designs. At the ceremony of the corona- f 
tion he made use of a striking phrase, which in the eyes of the National . 
party, proved him committed to absolutism in its narrowest view, and 
again estranged from him the nascent confidence of the very men to 
whom he would most naturally look for support. His first measure, 
the proposed military reorganisation, was entirely misconstrued, and 
vehemently resisted. Then commenced a singular struggle between 
the Sovereign and the people, in which neither party seemed to under- 
stand the other, and the King, resolved to carry his measures, was 
obliged to enlist the services of his old friends, the conservatives, who 
were losing confidence in him, against his new ones, who could not 
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At this time the King invited Von Bismarck to leave his embassy 
and take a place in the Ministry; an offer which he declined for the 
present. ‘The position, in fact, was peculiarly embarrassing. That 
l which he had counted on as a great point gained, the conquest of the 
King to his views, had proved in reality an almost fatal obstacle. It 

was impossible for his designs to succeed without the concurrence of 
| the Court and the National party, and yet, as matters now were, any 
measure proposed or openly favored by the one, was sure to meet with 
obstinate opposition from the other. 
i He asked and obtained the post of ambassador to Paris, probably 
for the purpose of developing so much of his plans as he thought fit, 
to the Emperor in personal interviews, and of ascertaining the disposi- 
tion and probable course of the Court of the Tuileries in certain 
i eventualities. In the same year, 1862, he was recalled to Berlin 
| and put at the head of the Ministry. 
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And now he was obliged to grapple with the difficulty which he 
had evaded the year before. He was doubly unpopular with the lib- 
eral party, both on account of his haughty, aggressive, and dominant 
character, and hardly-disguised contempt for the restraints of legality, 
and partly because he was considered the chief guide and adviser 
of the King in the paths of absolutism, and the friend and accomplice 
of Louis Napoleon. Heaven alone could know what dark and diabol- 
ical plots against Liberty and Progress had been concocted in all those 
private consultations at Biarritz! His firm conviction that only by 
means of war —/erro ef igne was his memorable phrase — could their 
wishes be carried out, filled them with natural alarm. Wherein did 
such doctrines differ from the very worst feature of the very worst 
type of feudalism? In good sooth, wherein, except in the magnitude 
of the scale, do the operations of Prussia in 1866 differ from the ex- 
ploits of some robber-baron von Falkenberg or von Greifenstein, poun- 
cing from his strong castle on the flocks and herds of a weaker neigh- 
bor? ‘Their plan was that of a peaceful propagandism of their doc- 
trines, and a gradual enlistment of the German States, until Austria 
should find herself in so helpless a minority as to yield without a 
blow. 

A brief attempt at persuasion having been made in vain, he resolved 
to force the nation into submission to his views, and for this purpose 
once more united himself with the feudal party, his only possible 
allies. And now commenced a system of coercion so arbitrary and 
odious, that it excited the indignation of Europe. The Chambers 
were again and again dissolved, and treated with the utmost contempt ; 
a rigid censorship was applied to the press ; violent pressure was em- 
ployed with all public functionaries. Decisions of the courts were 
annulled by the decrees of the Court of Cassation, a mere tool in the 
hands of the King and his Minister; the liberty of speech in the 
Chambers was suppressed. 

While thus doing his utmost to render the people pliable to his 
views, he was endeavoring to bring about the rupture he so much 
desired between Prussia and Austria, in which he failed but by a hair’s 
breadth and by an accident. In an interview with the Austrian ambas- 
sador, Count Karolyi, he signified to him that the relations between 
the two countries were in a very critical condition, and that it was the 
duty of Prussia to prepare for the worst. That if Austria continued 
her anti-Prussian policy, it was not at all impossible that in a contin- 
gency similar to that of the war in Italy, Prussia might be found in 
the ranks of her adversaries; and that if Austria persisted in the 
attempt, by dint of her majority in the Diet, to force upon Prussia, in 
a matter then pending, a decision contrary to the Federal Constitu- 
tion, this very act would be a rupture of the Constitution, in which 
event Prussia would recall her representative, cease to recognise the 
legality of a Diet at which she was not represented, and Prussian 
garrisons in Federal fortresses would be commanded to refuse obedi- 
ence to orders emanating from that body— in plain terms, Prussia 
would go to war. He proposed to Austria, as an expedient for avoiding 
this misfortune, that she should withdraw entirely from the leadership 
of Germany, and become an Eastern Power, “ by transporting her cen- 
tre of gravity to Buda.” 
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So closely was the programme of 1866 anticipated. But a circum- 
stance occurred which checked the rapid march of events for the time, 
only to give them a stronger impetus. On the 14th of November, 
Frederick VII. of Denmark died at Copenhagen. 

It is not our intention to touch upon the subject of the succession 
to the Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, which may fairly be classed 
among the bottomless questions of this world. But the events which 
followed, involving the tragic catastrophe of the long comedy, in which 
we find Von Bismarck almost single-handed, persuading, deluding, 
compelling all Germany into his policy, must be recounted somewhat 
in detail. 

The King of Denmark, in addition to his other dominions, exercised 
sovereignty over the Duchies of Schleswig, Holstein and Lauenburg, 
in which there was a considerable German population opposed to Danish 
rule, and desirous of being united with their countrymen. There was 
at the same time an intense desire on the part of North Germany, es- 
pecially Prussia, which is ill provided with sea-ports, to get possession 
of these Duchies, on account of their fine harbors, particularly the 
magnificent one of Kiel. The Germanic Diet claimed the right of 
interfering in the matter, as the King of Denmark was a member of 
that Confederation in his capacity of Duke of Holstein. By German 
influence the German inhabitants of the Duchies were stirred up to 
discontent, and several pretenders to the sovereignty started up, the 
cause of one of whom, the Prince of Augustenburg, was espoused by 
the Diet. After the usual formalities, a decree of Federal execution 
was issued against the new monarch, Christian IX., who refused to 
submit his rights to the decision of the Diet, and a Federal force was 
sent into Holstein. 

It was not Prussia’s wish, however, to secure the Duchies for the 
Prince, or the Confederation, but for herself. But she was not strong 
enough, single-handed, to oppose all Germany with Austria at her head, 
and Count von Bismarck undertook the task of detaching Austria from 
the Confederation. 

There were two courses, either of which Austria might have been 
expected to take: to maintain the treaty of London, of 1852, which 
recognised the sovereignty of the King of Denmark, or to support the 
independence of the Duchies under the Prince of Augustenburg. The 
former of these courses would have vindicated her good faith ; the 
latter would have won her popularity. But it was not in accordance 
with the far-reaching policy of Von Bismarck that she should do either, 
and he bent all his powers to the task of misleading her. 

His first move was to direct an occupation of Schleswig by a Prussian 
force, as a counterpoise to the Federal force of Saxons and Hanoverians 
which had provisionally occupied Holstein by order of the Diet. 
Austria, always jealous of her powerful rival, determined to enter 
Schleswig also. Von Bismarck then proposed an amicable understand- 
ing between the two Courts, and a joint occupation, to which Austria 
agreed. The two powers next demanded the confirmation of the Diet 
to this proceeding, which the Diet refused. By Prussia’s persuasions, 
Austria then resolved to break through her old policy, and join her in 
the occupation, despite the decision of the Diet. Thus Prussia, always 
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in a minority in the Diet, and who had everything to gain by a rupture, 
brought Austria to a step by which she had everything to lose. 

All this time the two powers were professedly acting in the interest 
of the Prince of Augustenburg, who was the candidate supported by 
the Diet ; but the latter body dreaded with good reason that the occu- 
pation was but a pretext on the part of its two most powerful members 
to seize this territory for themselves. The Danish war, which termi- 
nated by the Peace of Vienna, October 30th, 1864, placed the“ Duchies 
of Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg in the hands of the two allies, 
still professedly acting as trustees for the Prince of Augustenburg. 

Now came the time to test their good faith. The Court of Vienna, 
already perceiving its error in alienating itself from the Diet, was anxious 
to hand the Duchies over to the claimant ; while Von Bismarck opposed 
this course by every means in his power. There were other claimants, 
he said, whose titles ought to be looked into: Hanover, Oldenburg — 
even Brandenburg itself had a claim. 

Austria here made a fatal mistake. Count Mensdorf, in reply, inti- 
mated that if Prussia meant to take the Duchies for herself, Austria 
would expect territorial compensation ; an expression which Prussia 
took care should be made public, and which showed that it was but 
the game of “concurrent rapacities ” being played over again. Still, 
whatever her motives, she professed her readiness to keep her faith 
with the Diet, and thus kept the support of that body, which was 
strongly antagonistic to Prussia. Warseemed on the point of breaking 
out, but it was checked by the Convention of Gastein concluded be- 
tween the two Sovereigns on the 14th of August, 1865, by which they 
agreed upon a joint occupation of the Duchies, Austria to administer 
the affairs of Holstein provisionally, and Prussia those of Schleswig. 
Austria also being very short of cash, sold her “ rights ” to the Duchy 
of Lauenburg to Prussia, which was another mistake, as she thus ac- 
knowledged the right of conquest, and stultified her own position. 

It was evident that this patched-up peace could not last long; and in 
January, 1866, Von Bismarck complained in a note to Vienna that the 
Austrian administration in Holstein was permitting the rights of the 
Prince of Augustenburg to be publicly advocated, a thing which Prussia 
strictly prohibited in Schleswig ; and that this conduct, if continued, 
would lead to grave complications. He concluded by threatening 
that, if this course were persisted in, Prussia would look elsewhere for 
alliances. 

He had his ally all ready to his hand. The new Kingdom of Italy, 
anxious for general recognition, had looked to the minor German 
Princes ; but these, whose own titles rested upon legality, and who 
represented the principle of small autonomies, were chary of their 
friendship to a power representing the principle of consolidation, and 
whose title rested upon force. Von Bismarck’s mode of dealing was 
as simple as it was effectual. He proposed acommercial treaty between 
the Zollverein and the new kingdom ; and on the minor powers object- 
ing, threatened to dissolve the Zollverein. This would have been ruin 
to the commercial interest, and the German States were compelled to 
acquiesce. Thus bya single manceuvre he acquired an important ally, 
and made the smaller princes, the friends of Austria, feel his power. 
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Austria now placed herself on her old footing in the Diet, by admit- 
ting the errors of her former proceedings, calling upon the Estates of 
Holstein to declare their wishes in regard to their future government, 
instead of treating them as conquered vassals, and referring the ulti- 
mate decision of the question to the Federal authority. This was a 
breach of the Convention of Gastein, and both parties prepared for 
war. On one side were ranged the powers of Federal Germany, with 
Austria at their head, and on the other was Prussia, with her single 
ally, Italy, with which a treaty offensive and defensive had been con- 
cluded on the eighth of April, 1866. 

Events now moved with lightning speed. The Prussian forces were 
marched into Holstein to prevent the assembling of the Estates. 
Austria protested against this in the Diet, and demanded Federal exe- 
cution against Prussia, which motion was carried on June 14th, 1866. 
The Prussian representative at once responded by declaring that the 
Diet had exceeded its powers, and that the Germanic Confederation 
was dissolved. On June 15th Prussia declared war against Hanover, 
Saxony, and Hesse, which had voted for the Austrian motion, and on 
the 2oth, Italy declared war against Austria and Bavaria. 

Count von Bismarck had now brought matters to the point for 
which he had been so long striving, and he had gained two very im- 
portant advantages which had been wanting on previous occasions. 
He had secured for Prussia a powerful ally, and he had the tangible 
prize of two most valuable provinces with their inestimable coast and 
harbors to hold out. What the grand conception of a United Ger- 
many and the Leadership of a vast Empire had failed to accomplish, 
was achieved by a simple appeal to vulgar greed. 

And yet he had not won the confidence of the people. His course 
had been too tortuous ; his bad faith too apparent ; his attempts to 
represent Austria as the aggressor upon a lamb-like and much-enduring 
Prussia, too preposterous ; his cynical declaration that there was no 
valid law but the law of force, too repulsive. He procured a reluctant 
support from the liberal party, by representing that no other course 
was open to them; but they could not forget his defection nor his ar- 
bitrary violence. ‘The delusion still subsisted that as much might have 
been gained by peaceful proceedings ; and he was looked upon as the 
sole author of a war which was about to deluge Germany with blood. 
When, on the seventh of May, 1866, the student Blind fired five barrels 
of a revolver at him and afterwards killed himself, the popular sym- 
pathy was rather with the assassin than with his intended victim. It 
needed the splendors of a brilliant victory, accompanied by great and 
palpable advantages, to reverse this sentiment. 

The events of the brief and decisive campaign of 1866 are well 
known. The magnificence and completeness of the military success, 
gratified the pride and stimulated the enthusiasm of the Prussians to 
the highest pitch. The man who had borne the odium almost alone, 
was now the popular hero and idol. The triumphal entry into Berlin, 
amid the acclamations of the crowd, the ringing of bells and salvos of 
cannon, the houses hung with garlands and streets strewn with flowers, 
was recognised as the triumph, not of the crowned heads of Kings and 
Princes that rode elate in proud and graceful dignity, but of the hag- 
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gard man, broken down with mental and bodily fatigue, who could 
hardly sit upon his horse. 

Von Bismarck seems to be a man of the kind which Goethe calls 
demonic, who exert an influence over men not to be accounted for by 
any of their visible characteristics. Sinister in features, ungenial in 
manners, hesitating in speech, he still exercises an unaccountable fas- 
cination over all with whom he comes in contact. Much of this is, no 
doubt, to be attributed to his indomitable will, and swift energy, which 
is precisely the quality in which his countrymen, brave, resolute and 
intelligent as they are, are most deficient. 

And now what are the results which have been achieved, over which 
such pzans are sung? We do not speak of the results to Hanover or 
the conquered provinces, which, in addition to their humiliation, are 
forced to submit to an administration peculiarly stringent and oppres- 
sive, but to Prussia herself. Does the gratified pride, do the aug- 
mented territory, the coveted ports, and the expanded commerce, com- 
pensate for the evil lesson and the evil example which have made 
thrifty, intelligent, enlightened Prussia, the Schinderhannes among the 
nations? The lesson that Faustrecht is the supreme law of the world ; 
the example of the dark and crooked ways, the cruel and violent 
courses that lead to the thrones and crowns and hymns prepared for 
triumphant rapacity? Count von Bismarck would now, it may be, 
gladly have men forget these things; but they can not be forgotten. 
“ Life would be too lovely,” it has been well said, “if by changing our 
course of action we could blot out an entire past.” 

WILLIAM HAND Browne. 





W. Le Roy Brown. 


THE RICHMOND ARSENAL. 





Se; following extract was taken from acopy of the last number 
of the Richmond Enquirer, published during the existence of the 
Government of the Confederate States. Itwas issued on the Saturday 
preceding the eventful April 2, 1865, and has been carefully preserved 
by the writer to the present time ; it is now offered for publication as 
a part of the history of the times : 


Now that the Richmond Arsenal has been removed from this city, and all its stores 
and machinery are beyond the danger that imperils Richmond, we publish an ac- 
count of the operations of this Arsenal for the last four years, as some evidence of 
what has been done by a people wholly unprepared for war, and which has been ac- 
complished in the midst of the most terrible war. The prudence that dictated the 
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removal of the Arsenal and Ordnance Works from Richmond must not be mistaken 
for any evidence of intended evacuation. It is but wise to anticipate danger and 
provide against its consequences. 

At the beginning of the war we had no musket caps, no improved arms, no sabres 
and carbines, no powder, no powder mills, no cap machines, no armories and no 
organized arsenals, and no improved cannon. The scarcity of caps at Manassas, 
and the still more alarming want of powder, were too keenly felt at the time to be 
soon forgotten. Now we have cap machines and powder mills all over the Confed- 


eracy, and an abundance of the most improved artillery, and most simple and excel- 


lent machines for making, filling, pressing and varnishing caps have been invented 
and patented and used with success by Southern mechanics. 
Richmond Arsenal alone, by employing a very few hands, with this improved ma- 


chinery, is prepared to make 300,000 caps per day. These caps, made with such 
wonderful rapidity, have been most carefully tested and have been found superior to 
the musket caps of English manufacture. The Confederacy also, now has powder 
mills unsurpassed by any in the world. In this connection also, our fertility of re- 
source under difficulties, deserves notice. For example, when the scarcity of copper 
began to be felt, after the enemy had gained possession of the mines of Tennessee, 
this want was immediately supplied by recourse to the mines of pure copper existing 
in North Carolina and elsewhere, and to the use of turfentine and apple brandy stills. 
Thus, by purchase and otherwise, the Government has secured copper and converted 
it into most ample supplies. So, when copper ceased to be attainable for casting the 
Napoleon guns, a light cast-iron banded gun was immediately substituted, and thus 
the loss of the mines inno manner diminished the resources of the Ordnance De- 
partment. Moreover, the gun substituted is now believed to be superior in range and 
durability to the bronze Napoleon. Yet again, even the scrap material left from the 
manufacture of caps, and heretofore of no use for caps, has been converted by a 
Virginia mechanic into an alloy, which can be worked and re-worked indefinitely, till 
the whole is made available for the cap machine. 


Under similar demands of economy or necessity, the machines for making and filling 


cartridges have sprung into existence, and cotton has made a most excellent substitute 
for leather, when converted into “rubber cloth,” which can be used in many cases on 
saddles, but is especially useful in the manufacture of infantry accoutrements, and in 
belting for machinery. 


But the Ordnance Department has not only displayed a fertility of resource in 


procuring supplies, but a most commendable diligence in improving the character of 
those supplies. ‘Thus, the character of the artillery ammunition, the most difficult of 
all ordnance stores to perfect, with our limited means has been made equal to that 
used by the enemy ; and, most assuredly, in the manufacture and preparation of fuses, 
much greater ingenuity and simplicity have been displayed by the Confederates than 
by their enemies, England included. 


Now what does this signify? It shows conclusively that our officers are becoming 


more efficient, and our mechanics are becoming more skilful; and whereas, we com- 
menced the war with untrained, awkward apprentices, three years of patriotic toil 
has made them excellent workmen. 


To aid our readers in bringing their minds to contemplate the struggle as a whole, 


we append a little table of some of the principal issues from the Richmond Arsenal 
alone, from July rst, 1861, to January Ist, 1865 : 


Statement of principal issues from the Richmond Arsenal, from Fuly ist, 1861, to 


January ist, 1865: 
ARTILLERY EQUIPMENTS, &C. 


341 columbiads and siege guns, 921,441 rounds field,siege and sea- 
1,306 field pieces of all descriptions, coast ammunition, 
1375 field gun carriages, 1,456,190 friction primers, 
75 caissons, 1,110,966 fuses, 
152 forges, 17,423 port fires, 
6,852 sets artillery harness, 3,985 rockets. 
INFANTRY AND CAVALRY ARMS, ACCOUTREMENTS, &c. 
323,231 infantry arms, 375,510 sets infantry and cavalry ac- 
34,067 cavalry arms, coutrements, 
6,074 pistols, 188,181 knapsacks, 


44,877 swords and sabres, 478,498 haversacks, 
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328,977 canteens and straps, 75,611 cavalry halters, 
115,087 gun and carbine slings, 35,464 saddle blankets, 
72,413,854 small arm cartridges, 59,624 pairs spurs, 
146,901,250 percussion caps, »285 horse brushes, 
69,418 cavalry saddles, 56,903 curry combs. 


85,139 cavalry bridles, 


The enormous amount of these issues will not fail to arrest the attention of every 
one. The number of field guns here given is quite remarkable; and it is believed 
that a larger proportion of artillery has been furnished and used in this war than was 
ever before used by any armies of the world. 

Assuming that the issues from the Richmond Arsenal have been half of all the issues 
to the Confederate armies, which may not be far from the truth, and that (100,000) one 
hundred thousand of the enemy have been slain, not regarding the wounded and those 
who died of disease, it will appear from the above statement that about (150) one 
hundred and fifty pounds of lead and (350) three hundred and fifty pounds of iron 
have been fired for every man killed; and if the proportion of killed and wounded 
be as one to six, it would further appear that one man was disabled for every 200 
rounds expended. In former wars, with the old smooth-bored musket, it was gener- 
ally said that “ his weight in lead is required for every man who is slain,” but from 
the above statistics it does not appear that the improved rifle requires a particle less. 

It will further appear to any one fond of cyrious statistics, who may reduce the 
“moving force” of the projectiles to “ horse power,” that the force requisite to kill 
one man will be represented by about one thousand horse power, a force sufficient 
perhaps to move the greater part of all the more important machinery of all kinds in 
Richmond. 

The same supposition as to the proportionate issues from Richmond Arsenal would 
lead us to the conclusion that about (700,000) seven hundred thousand muskets have 
been issued to the Confederate armies, (68,000) sixty-eight thousand cavalry arms, 
and more than (138,000) one hundred and thirty-eight thousand cavalry saddles, and 
(170,000) one hundred and seventy thousand cavalry bridles. 

And now, considering all these enormous expenditures of material and ammunition, 
it is gratifying to know that no battle has yet been lost by the Confederate armies for 
the want of ammunition. 


The “statement of principal issues from the Richmond Arsenal, 
&c.,” contained in the above extract can be safely relied on as accurate, 
it having been copied from the official report preserved at the Arsenal, 
consolidating all issues. 

The enormous amount of thirteen hundred “ field pieces of all de- 
scriptions ” classed among the issues, does not signify that that number 
was manufactured at the Arsenal ; but that number includes all those 
obtained by manufacture, by purchase, or by capture, and afterwards 
issued therefrom. 

There is a very interesting fact in the history of the war connected with 
the manufacture of percussion caps which is not generally known. After 
the Federals had captured the copper mines of Tennessee, great anxiety 
was excited as to the future store of copper from which to manufacture 
percussion caps. The casting of bronze field pieces was immediately 
suspended —a banded iron 12-pounder of light weight being substituted 
therefor — and all available copper was hoarded with great care for 
the manufacture of caps. It soon became apparent that the supply 
would be exhausted, and the armies rendered useless, unless other 
sources could be obtained. No reliance could be placed upon the 
supply from abroad, though large orders were forwarded, so stringent 
was the blockade. In this emergency, the commanding officer of the 
Arsenal conceived the idea of impressing, purchasing, or of somehow 
getting possession of and rendering available, some of the large number 
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of turpentine and apple brandy stills found in the old North State. 
An officer was immediately dispatched with the necessary orders, who 
by use of extraordinary energy was enabled to forward the amount ne- 
cessary for the daily use. The stills were cut to pieces, re-rolled, and 
handed over to the cap manufacturer, and thus were all the caps used 
by the armies of the Confederate States during the last twelve months 
of the war, manufactured from the copper stills of North Carolina. At 
first many hands were employed, but after the completion of the ma- 
chinery, which was an improvement on the old U. S. machine, eight 
hands, of which only two were men, the rest being boys and girls, fre- 
quently completed from the strip copper, within eight hours, over 
three hundred thousand caps — stamping, filling, pressing, and varnish- 
ing them. These caps were frequently compared by a distinguished 
scientific officer with others obtained by purchase, and pronounced to 
be superior in resisting effects of moisture, and in general efficiency. 
For the completion of these machines, the Confederate Government 
awarded the sum of one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars, 
being about two thousand dollars in gold. When the supplies of nitric 
acid and mercury were exhausted, excellent caps were made and used 
without the use of a fulminate. 

The infantry arms issued included, besides the arms manufactured at 
the C. S. Armory, all those obtained by purchase or capture, as well 
as those turned over to the C. S. Arsenal from the State of Virginia. 

At the time of the evacuation of the city of Richmond, there were pro- 
bably about twenty-five thousand rounds artillery ammunition, mostly for 
siege guns, in the store-houses of the Arsenal. During the Sunday night 
of the evacuation, an attempt was made to destroy the ammunition by 
throwing it into the river ; the Arsenal being situated at the foot of 
7th street. This was soon abandoned, owing to the magnitude of the 
undertaking and the small number of hands that could be controlled. 
Several canal boats were filled with the most valuable cap machinery 
and small arms, and ordered to Lynchburg. 

The Confederate Government, through its officers, has often been 
held responsible for the destruction of the city of Richmond on the 
morning of the 3d April ; and the burning of the Arsenal has been 
instanced as one of its acts. Thisis far from the fact. Every possible 
effort was made to prevent the destruction of the Richmond Arsenal. 
The writer happens to know that the commanding officer, between five 
and six o’clock on the morning of the 3d of April, visited every build- 


ing, had the gas extinguished, and instructed the guards to shoot down | 


any man who attempted to fire a building. One hour afterwards the 
rapid and terrible explosions of shells heard in the distance convinced 
him that that part of the city where but lately was heard the whistle 
of the engine, the sound of the hammer, and busy whirl of machinery, 
giving employment day and night to hundreds of busy hands, was now 
being made desolate by the torch applied by the incendiary, or by a 
frantic mob. 
W. Le Roy Brown. 














Chambers’s Fournal. 
BABBY JOHN. 





ABBY John was not a baby at all, but the Kafir corruption of 
the Dutch for our English baboon. Babby John—‘a fellow of 
infinite jest, of a most excellent fancy’— was my tame baboon. 

When I became possessed of this treasure, I was living in Pieter- 
maritzburg, the capital of Port Natal, South Africa—a place which pre- 
viously unknown to most stay-at-home Englishmen, has recently acquir- 
ed quite a celebrity as the abode of Bishop Colenso and his Zulu tutor 
in divinity. In a suburb of this town I had a little bachelor’s cottage, 
where I lived with a naked Kafir as my henchman, and cultivated the 
acquaintance of the brute creation, of which I had a collection which 
made gardening out of the question. I laid out, or rather left alone my 
little domain to be a miniature menagerie, and of all living things to 
grace it I coveted a baboon. Now, Babby John was an established fa- 
vourite at a hotel in the town, but the proprietor became bankrupt, and 
on the sale of his assets I became the delighted purchaser of his pet. 

Arrived at home, my first care was to lodge Babby John for the night, 
till I could secure him properly in the morning. Among his native 
rocks and wilds, his genius might have found a thousand ways of di- 
verting itself; but being in captivity, Babby John was wont to employ 
the whole powers of his mind in the devising, and the whole powers of 
his body in the perpetration of mischief. Like Shakspeare’s Don John, 
‘Any bar, any cross, any impediment was medicinable to him.’ For 
the first night, I tied him to a post in the verandah. He had a bit of 
bread and half a cup of coffee, then curled himself up and went to sleep, 
as I thought for the night. Early in the morning, I was awaked by 
loud exclamations and guttural ‘ waughs!’ from my Kafir, and, on pro- 
ceeding to learn the cause, discovered Babby John, though it was 
barely light, at work with a zeal worthy of a better cause. He had 
pulled up all the tiles, forming the pavement of the verandah, within 


his reach, broken all he could, and thrown the rest away. When I came . 


to interrupt his pastime, he was hard at work on the house-wall pick- 
ing out the mortar with his long lean fore-finger. He had already re- 
moved two or three bricks, and bade fair to make a considerable exca- 
vation in a hour or two. Without stopping for a moment in his work, 
he was making most diabolical grimaces whenever the Kafir approach- 
ed him. 

Next, I tied him up in a grove of Syringa trees ; here he waged war 
against all passengers. Threatening, chattering, screaming, shewing 
his teeth, wrinkling his brows, and exhibiting his white eyebrows till he 
seemed as if he was being worked by a string inside like a doll, he ef- 
fectually stopped all passage. Once or twice he laid ambuscades by con- 
cealing himself on a bough, and incontinently dropping on the head of 
any one passing beneath. Next, I fastened him to a tree in a hedge 
where he could do no possible harm. But here again his talent for am- 
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buscades was so conspicuous that I heard screams all day long. His 
‘custom of an afternoon’ was to lie snugly concealed at the top of the 
hedge ; and when any one approached unsuspectingly on the road, Bab- 
by John would launch himself at his or her head ; and though always 
brought up by his chain, still, to say the least of it, the totally unexpect- 
ed apparition of a flying baboon was trying to the nerves. 

After a day or two of these vagaries on the part of Babby John, I 
was favoured with a visit from my landlord. I found this gentleman 
standing in the garden, within easy reach of Babby John, whose 
thoughts, however, were apparently like those of the Dying Gladiator, 
‘far away,’ as he sat with his back to us, picking his teeth with a thorn. 
‘ Beg pard’n, sir,’ said my landlord, ‘ but I’ve been ast to call by several 
parties respectin’ that there hape, which he carries on to that extent, 
sir, what with a-throwin’ of hissell at parties’ ’eads when parties is 
a-passin’, and makin’ of them there ojous faces, as well he knows how, 
specially at female parties, when female parties is a-passin’, that 
O gemini! help! murder!’ A sound blow with a stick dislodged 
Babby John from the terrified orator’s shoulders, and prevented a laud- 
able design he had conceived of pulling up that gentleman’s whiskers 
by the roots. Many were my apologies, and I promised that for the 
future Babby John should lead a perfectly secluded life. 

I now began to feel I had a most unmanageable pet in Babby John, 
and to think that if those ancient mariners of Solomon, who, in com- 
pany with the navy of Hiram, went to Tarshish for apes and peacocks, 
returned with a cargo of Babby Johns, truly they had but a wearisome 
passage home. 

Determined to place Babby John where he would be entirely harm- 
less, I found a vacant space at the back of my cottage, and there I 
fixed a pole in the ground, to which I fastened Babby John, and 
indulged him with a chain of eighteen or twenty feet in length. I also 
furnished him with an old tin packing-case, which might serve him as 
a shelter by night, an umbrella by day, and a shield wherewith to shel- 
ter his ugly face when any visitor took a fancy to throw stones at him. 
The herbage in the spot I had selected was rank and luxuriant, and 
Babby John, when placed in his new abode, was entirely lost for a 
time to external observation. The novelty of his situation, and the 
variety of occupation suddenly thrust upon his hands, at first seemed 
almost to bewilder him. But soon recovering his presence of mind, 
he devoted himself to a thorough survey of his premises —at least I 
supposed so, judging from the constant movement in the grass, and 
the occasional apparition of a green arched back, when he gave a kind 
of ‘buck-jump’ to express his light-heartedness. His next duty was, 
as became a colonial settler, to make a clearing. This he accomplished 
in the most workmanlike manner in the space of a few days, grubbing 
up most of the grass by the roots, and in a wonderfully short time 
causing his domain to appear as bare as a turnpike road. He did 
not, however, in the course of his practical labours neglect the duties 
of a savant. It was clear that all insect life was to be inquired into and 
banished, and accordingly very few beetles or smaller insects of any 
kind escaped an anatomical investigation: He had (what philosopher 
is without his weakness?) a superstition on the subject of lizards, and, 
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when he met one, screamed and made faces at it till it retired. All 
the frogs and toads he saw he chased, caught, and then threw away. 
But in removing a thick tuft of grass he discovered a snake ; then his 
terror knew no bounds ; it was by turns abject and frantic. He flew 
round his pole till he resembled a firework, and tugged at his chain 
till it snapped ; when free, he rushed into the house, and sought shelter 
under my bed. Extracted from this hiding-place by the tail, he clung 
with the most suffocating fondness to my neck ; nor, till he was satis- 
fied that the snake was really gone, could he be induced to return to 
his pole. 

Babby John frequently broke loose from his chain. It was to no 
purpose that I bought new and stronger chains ; some part — the sta- 
ple, the buckle, or a weak link — would in time yield to the efforts 
prompted by the thoughts of freedom which throbbed in that little 
hairy bosom. When he did get free, one was not kept long in ignor- 
ance of the fact ; shrieks of chattering joy from the escaped prisoner, 
yells from the Kafirs, screams from passers-by, and the clash of chains 
over neighbouring roofs, proclaimed the glad news. At times, he con- 
tented himself with taking possession of my own roof, where his favour- 
ite pastime was to pull off the tiles, and throw them down the chimney. 
The only way to cajole him from ‘that bad eminence’ was by the offer 
of a glass of gin and water. This was a treat he, like many of his 
human brethren, could not resist. It cost him a pang, to be sure: he 
knew that he would be seized by the tail, and consigned again to cap- 
tivity, if he descended to obtain the refreshment ; but (O Father Mat- 
hew!) the temptation was generally too strong. At times, however, he 
would rush off at once to neighbouring premises. He seemed to know 
that his career of freedom would be short, and therefore, on these 
excursions, endeavoured —and I must do him the justice to say — 
generally with success, to eat the greatest quantity of fruit, and do 
the greatest amount of mischief, in the shortest given time. In upset- 
ting anything, his talents came out very strong. Once I caught him 
on my dinner-table, busily employed in mixing the vinegar with the 
mustard, an operation which he effected with the air of a philosopher 
performing a chemical experiment. 

One out of many of his pranks I particularly recollect. I heard one 
day so loud a chatter of pleasure and defiance, that I knew at once 
Babby John was at liberty. I rushed out of the house just in time to 
see him disappear in the direction of a house inhabited by a man of 
exceedingly irascible and litigious temperament. Not amoment was to 
be lost, for I knew that Babby John would at once proceed to obnox- 
ious exploits, and accordingly I started at full speed in pursuit. But I 
had a considerable distance to go round, and the pursued had taken a 
more direct route. When I got to the house, I found all the windows 
and doors closed, the children screaming inside, and the owner, whose 
face was scarlet with fury, engaged in filling his pocket with large 
stones. Assuming an air of persuasive humility, I inquired, with all 
the politeness I could muster, whether he’d seen such a thing as an 
escaped baboon there or thereabouts. 

‘You call ’im a baboon, you do?’ he said pantingly. 

I submitted deferentially that my description of the animal was zo- 
ologically correct. 
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‘ Then,’ he replied, ‘ you may call ’im what you like ; but I call ’im, 
(the rest of his definition may be best described as consisting of vari- 
ous parts of speech).—What’s he been a-doin’ on? Well, this is what 
he’s been a-doin’ on. He’s been a-climbin’ up the back of my ’ouse, 
and then a-droppin’ permiscus on the ’eads of my children as were a- 
playin’ in front of my ’ouse.’ 

‘Yes,’ said a shrill female voice from the partially opened window ; 
‘and it’s a mercy and a goodness gracious blessin’ if they don’t have 
fits for the rest of their little lives.’ 

‘May you,’ continued the husband, in answer to a question of mine 
most meekly put—‘ may you come in an’ capter of ‘im? No; I’m 
dashed if you may.—What’s he a-doin’ on now? Well, this is what 
he’s a-doin’ on. Why, he’s a-settin’ as unconcerned as nothin’ in the 
back-garding a-rootin’ up the inions.—What am I a-goin’ to do with 
im? Why, I am a-goin’ to kill ’im with these ’ere stones.’ 

So saying, he left me, and proceeded to the attack. I watched from 
the road. Babby John was fully equal to the occasion ; in fact, he 
shone. He ducked, dived, jumped, and pirouetted in the onion-bed ; 
he ‘ disguised fair nature with hard-favoured rage ;’ he used a flower- 
pot as a shield, and was critically interested when a stone broke it. 
And finally — but not till the patience and stones of his assailant were 
alike exhausted — he came home with an armful of spoils, and was 
peaceably secured. 

The end of Babby John was tragic, though strictly in keeping with 
the tenor of his life. I gave him to a pastrycook ; and after a week’s 
residence in his new quarters, one night he broke loose, and entered 
burglariously into the shop, with intent to commit a felony. The crime 
produced its own punishment, for the next morning, Babby John was 
found stiff and stark on the floor, having, to say the truth, eaten him- 
self to death with tarts. His white closed eyelids shewed ghastly in 
his swarthy visage, and his lithe black hands were clasped, in the 
pangs of indigestion, over his distended stomach. 

Poor Babby John! He made, as far as appearances went, a very 
indifferent corpse. ‘He who had bent him o’er the dead’ would, in 
Babby John’s case, scarcely be inclined to seek another opportunity of 
doing so. In fact, a ‘late lamented one’ of the monkey tribe is not a 
pleasing object ; and therefore, let me seriously advise any intending 
emigrant, who may perchance some day be compelled to dine off mon- 
key, not to see his dinner before it is cooked and served. Neverthe- 
less, a common green monkey baked in a pie with slices of bacon is 
not bad eating. xjerto crede. 
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Tinsleys’ Magazine. 


AUNT ANASTATIA ON PRETTY PRAYER-BOOKS. 





Y Dear Nrece,—I duly received your present ; and, having 
now reached that eminently satisfactory period of life at which 
references to age cease to be either ungenteel or unpleasant, thank you 
for your remembrance of me on my birthday. The prayer-book is 
really an artistic curiosity, and the satin-lined morocco case a worthy 
guardian of its beauties. I don’t know that I ever handled a prettier 
book, and I am sure I never saw one more suggestive. The type is so 
fine, the initial letters in red and blue are so effective, the smooth cream- 
tinted, polished ivory of the covers is a positive luxury to the touch. 
My monogram is so neatly and tastefully executed, and the clasp — 
what shall I say of the clasp? Elegance itself, and so sweetly appro- 
priate —a cross and a crown of thorns! I am quite at a loss to ex- 
press my admiration of the advance the decorative arts have made 
since I had my first, own, independent Prayer-book—a stumpy little 
volume, bound in strong red leather, with Watts’s Hymns at the end — 
and first read furtively trom its pages the Order for the Solemnisation 
of Holy Matrimony, while my parents were engaged with the Litany, 
and my brother — your father, my dear niece, but who was a little boy 
in those days — was straining his neck unnaturally in order to look at 
the clock under the organ-loft, and whispering his earnest hope that 
the sermon might not be a long one. 

The stumpy little book and your very elegant birthday present are both 
before me at this moment, and something other than the gap of time 
seems to me to lie between the contrast presented by each to the 
other. Change, wide-reaching in its range, and radical in its nature, 
and a new interpretation of the meaning of the stumpy little book, and 
all that of which its contents are an epitome, are symbolised to my 
mind by that very elegant volume which closes its ivory covers over 
the selfsame utterances, shuts in with its golden cross and crown of 
thorns the selfsame tremendous truths. Now you are taking fright, no 
doubt, and will turn over the ensuing pages of my letter, and glance 
alarmed at their number, under the horrible anticipation that you are 
about to be bored with ritualism, the rubrics, and the discovery of the 
sealed book. Don’t be frightened ; I care nothing about these things, 
in the sense of disputation or denouncement, and think about them in 
the main only to wonder at the acrimony and ferocity with which well- 
intentioned persons, doubtless perfectly sincere in their several ways 
of thinking, 


“ Squabble for words upon the altar-floor, 
And rend the book in struggles for the binding.” 


There it is, my dear niece ; that is just what I am thinking of — “ book ” 
and “binding.” We have a great deal of binding in these days, and 
pious prettinesses are quite the thing. I don’t object to them, by any 
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means ; I rather like them. The affectation of roughness and plain- 
ness in public worship, and extreme simplicity in all its adjuncts, 
means in general an unpleasant coarse familiarity with sacred things, 
and a kind of boastful intimacy with the Almighty, which is rather too 
much in the style of General Fladdock’s reminiscences of his tour in 
Europe, for my taste. I have noticed, too, without surprise, but with 
some amusement, that people who affect that kind of thing are remark- 
ably sensitive to worldly distinctions— dearly love a lord, and do the 
gilded-saloon business with quite as much gusto as their neighbours 
of an opposite tendency in pious practices, and with a good deal more 
servility. The fact—sad but true —is, that there is nothing out of 
which human nature cannot manage to extract self-glorification, and 
that it gets the very largest supplies of that dangerous aliment out of 
what it calls religion, whose essential principle, whose absolute mean- 
ing, is the conquest and renunciation of self. Out of pretty prayer- 
books, for instance, what a number of pleasant feelings are to be had, 
and how self-complacently pious they make a number of people! I 
have seldom seen you look so charming as when, dressed with that 
exquisite and discriminating taste which distinguishes you, which rejects 
the excesses of fashion, designed cunningly to capture the fancy of the 
vulgar, but is impressed with its true mysterious cachet, you set forth 
on your way to church, carrying in your faultlessly-gloved hand a pretty 
Prayer-beok. In the first place, you walk to church; you don’t take 
out the carriage on Sunday. Of course not; it is not proper ; it is 
contrary to the law of Moses, and the dictates of don fon. And how 
very nice it is when these two authorities happen to agree, is it not? 
It is not so pleasant when they don’t ; but then that does not occur so 
often on Sundays ; and on weekdays — well, on weekdays it is quite 
another thing, you know, and one has not got to think so much about 
it. Thus, a pleasantly meritorious mood of mind, which persuades 
itself with the utmost ease that it is humility, is created for you before 
you arrive at the sacred edifice, and it is agreeably maintained by the 
solemn sonorous service, the music of the pealing organ, the rhythm of 
the chants, the happily-blended colours in the light which shines 
through the gorgeous-tinted windows, the composed and decorous 
deportment of the well-dressed congregation. I take that for granted. 
You would not attend any church where the people were not too well 
bred to be ill-behaved, doing their hebdomadal two hours of devotion 
with decency. And what an array of pretty Prayer-books! what a 
glowing display of binding!—from the delicate buff or blue of the 
tiny toy in diamond type, which slips easily into the waistcoat-pocket 
of your devoted admirer, Sir Carnaby Jenks (his demeanour in church 
is really perfect ; and I think you have told me he valses divinely), to 
the gorgeous crimson and gold of the splendid volumes turned over 
with dainty reverence by that delightful clergyman whose hands and 
feet are “ models,” and whose voice is “ marvellous,” lending a thrilling 
interest to the Lessons, and giving the Nicene Creed and the Ten 
Commandments quite a new effect. What a pity it is the criminal 
classes cannot hear him!— for, of course, the people before whom he 
declaims the Law are not those who break it. If only Bill Sykes could 
be commanded in those grand tones to “do no murder,” and Mr. Fa- 
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gin’s pupils taught to despise themselves, by being contemptuously 
told, “thou shalt not steal”! Still, you find it pleasant —affecting 


even — to hear, ever so often repeated, with such effect that it is almost 
as if a stray strain of last night’s opera floated about among the calm 
Sunday hours, what other people are on no account to do, or to leave 
undone. The whole scene is pretty and not unedifying ; yet is there 
not more “binding” than “book” about it? In your own case, I 
mean, not to discuss that of other people,—let us remember charity, 
particularly apropos of church,— is there very much in all this beyond 
propriety and prettiness — the two principles which you, and women 
like you, apply to all your lives, weekdafs and Sundays, and which are 


‘commendable principles, so far as they go? But that is really not far, 


in the most successful instances of their application ; and you make 
the great and fatal mistake of putting too much upon them. You sub- 
stitute them for stronger and better things. They are too feeble for 
the real work of life, these well-trained steeds of fashion and fancy ; 
they cannot pull you through the desert ways and along the uphill 
unsheltered roads which you must travel in time. Of course, you have 
no intention of making any such journey ; that is understood. Young 
people never have ; and they have an ingenious fashion of regarding 
their elders when in affliction and misadventure with a scornful and 
intolerant surprise, as if such occurrences were the sufferer’s own fault, 
and they really wondered how they could be so tiresome and stupid. 
But you will find yourself going that road some day ; and if it has 
not been more “book” than “binding” with you before that day comes, 
I cannot see how you are to accomplish the journey without immense 
disaster and suffering. When my old book was new, I think people 
did not play so much with religion as they do now. I suppose they 
had not more real piety on the great average of society ; but I think 
such as had any religion at all kept it apart from the “ zzve da bagatelle” 
system which had commenced its insinuating career even then, and has 
now reached a height which is simply disgusting to us, old people, and 
will soon, I hope, begin to disgust you young ones. I find: it impos- 
sible to reconcile myself to the irrationality prevalent among you all, 
who are so wonderfully wise in your own conceit ; who give an unhes- 
itating social assent to the contents of this book, the same in the old 
as in the new; who lavish art, ingenuity, upon its exterior ; who pay 
it a pretty graceful deference, and yet live, and talk, and act, just as if 
not a word of it were true, or if, being true, it really did not matter. 
You all go on as if the tremendous realities of this life, and that of 
the world to come, were somebody else’s business, and not yours. The 
state of mind of society in general is precisely like that of Major 
Bagstock, when he remarked, “with the disinterested composure of an 
immortal being,” that Mr. Dombey’s deceased mother-in-law “ never 
did wrap up enough.” 

Since my old Prayer-book was new how many times have all the 
phases of life which it epitomises fulfilled themselves for people whom 
I have known, I wonder! ‘That would not be an uninstructive list to 
make out some day. Suppose you were to put the same question to 
yourself, and set seriously about producing the answer, at a leisure 
moment, when there is nothing new or amusing on hand, and the last 
30 
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Paris fashions are only seven days old ; so that you have got over the 
excitement of last week, and are not yet involved in that of the week 
after next. My memory ranges over many years, and yours over only 
a few ; but the chiming of “the old clock on the stairs” would have 
plenty of meaning for you if you listened to it with your pretty Prayer- 
book in your hand. I used my old book at your baptism, my dear ; 
and though I have never had any occasion to profit by that surreptitious 
study which I have before alluded to, 1 have “assisted” at a good 
many weddings, and heard many blithe utterances of that “1 will,” 
which perhaps has never, in any phase of society, meant quite as much 
as it ought, but which certainly meant a great deal more formerly than 
it does now. With all the alterations and improvements of modern 
times extended pretty lavishly to the Book of Common Prayer, why 
do they not improve the Marriage Service in accordance with the ad- 
vance of the age, and say, “till death or divorce do us part”? They 
mean it ; why don’t they say it?) When so very much more than is 
meant is said upon every other occasion, it seems peculiarly hard that 
less should be said upon this. I will use my new book at your wedding; 
and between this time and that auspicious hour — after which, I pre- 
sume, I had better for ever hold my peace — suppose you were to study 
that lovely tortoiseshell-and-silver “ Church Service” of yours, and make 
up your mind how much real meaning there is in the words you have 
to say, and to what extent you really intend to abide by it. What 
awful words they are, when one thinks about them in earnest! And how 
strange it seems to me that women should be found to say them so 
glibly, and to think their sense the easiest and pleasantest thing in the 
world to observe and realise! When they do not observe and do not real- 
ise it, they blame the men, of course ; and no doubt they are very much 
to blame. I, for one, should never dream of defending them ; but I 
think there is another view of the matter which people are rather apt 
to overlook, when “ incompatibility,” chronic discontent, and very real 
misery — only just decently veiled from the world in most instances, 
in some not veiled at all —are in question. It is not surprising to one 
who regards these things in the placid character and attitude of an 
outsider, that such uncomfortable consequences should ensue, when 
the extraordinary motives which lead to marriage are considered — mo- 
tives, I mean, even apart from that grand treason against truth — mer- 
cenary marriage. Love can be quite as inadequate and almost as 
contemptible a motive as money, if it springs from mere personal ad- 
miration, or, as it does in lamentably frequent instances, from gratified 
vanity. If a woman will marry a man merely because he is handsome, 
or clever, or agreeable, or all three, without the slightest consideration 
whether he possesses such qualities as entitle him to the honour and 
obedience of a being endowed with conscience and intellect, I really 
do not see how she is to “reverence her husband.” You will find in 
your pretty Prayer-book that women are exhorted to such reverence, 
and that it is an integral portion of the obligation which they accept. 
And it is one of those obligations which has the disagreeable quality 
of making itself felt inthe breach of it very keenly. There are several 
others set forth in your pretty Prayer-book which are equally binding 
in truth and in their primitive intention, but which have lost their force 
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by general consent, and which I should only write myself down an ass 
by attempting to urge upon your attention. For instance, the promises 
made by sponsors at the baptism of infants, and which invariably re- 
solve themselves into mugs and spoons, in silver or electro-plate, ac- 
cording to circumstances, or extend, in extreme cases, to the exertion 
of “interest” in adult life, and subsequent testamentary attentions, 
but are wholly divorced from any spiritual responsibility whatever ; 
and yet the assumption of the sponsorial office is invested with much 
gravity, and an amount of impressiveness and iteration which really 
looks as if it meant something at one time, or as if the compilers — 
poor dear old things! — actually thought so. You have a godchild, I 
know — poor Fanny Masterman’s little girl. What a sweet child she 
is, and how nicely she dances! Her curtsey is perfection, and her 
carriage everything her poor dear mother, who knew the importance of 
such things well, could possibly have wished ; but only fancy your in- 
quiring into Fanny’s punctuality in saying her prayers, making her re- 
peat the Creed and the Ten Commandments, and taking her to poor 
dear Dr. Tait when he holds one of those fatiguing confirmations, at 
which young people renounce the world, previous to receiving the Sa- 
crament, coming out of the schoolroom, and being presented at Court. 
The Confirmation Service is another item in the contents of your pretty 
Prayer-book which there is not much use in talking about. Of course 
you did not renounce the world on your own behalf when you were 
confirmed, any more than your sponsors renounced it for you at your 
baptism ; and of course the world knows you have not renounced it, 
and are so far from being supposed to have done so, that the due ob- 
servance of the ceremony is regarded as a di//et entrée into its pursuits 
and its privileges. And yet there must have been a time when there 
was something in this observance, for really the words of it are very 
solemn. Extracts are troublesome: read it, my dear niece, read it. 
It is there, shut in by the golden cross and the crown of thorns of my 
pretty Prayer-book, and by the tortoiseshell and silver of yours ; very 
grave, very imperative, but happily quite obsolete, as anyone may see 
who glances at it, and from it at society. The idea of beginning the 


‘world by renouncing it! What an absurdity! The dear old dunder- 
“headed compilers must have been thinking of the other world. That’s 


it ; depend upon it, they were ; and it is just that confusion of ideas 
—in which they saw, not confusion, but combination — which makes 
the book I am talking about aggravating to read, and embarrassing to 
remember, though got up never so delightfully to the eye, and to be 
found, of course, in every gentleman’s library, and every lady’s dressing- 
room. 

To return, however, to the Order for the Solemnisation of Holy Ma- 
trimony: there isirrepressible vitality and reality about that which even 
modern “emancipation” has not improved away, and which will intrude, 
if they be not kept politely in mind, and accorded not merely admittance, 
but welcome. It appears to me that in this instance the compilers of 
the Prayer-book have put God Almighty’s ideas about marriage into 
intelligible words ; and that human beings, solemnly adopting them, 
and then failing to carry them out, get into very much worse scrapes 
than through any other lesser kind of failure, and find life an infi- 
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nitely more hopeless and dismal muddle in consequence. I have seen 
a good many of these muddles ; and except in very rare instances I 
could trace them to an inadequate comprehension, a dishonest inter- 
pretation of the original obligation ; to the obtrusive presence of sel- 
fishness, and the “ conspicuous absence” of conscience. I would not 
say anything of this kind to my married friends, because, if I did, I 
should inevitably be snubbed for my pains, and despised for my single 
condition and the theories of inexperience ; but you are only “ going 
to be married,” and it is just possible you may not object to having 
the subject put to you under some other aspects than those of the 
trousseau, the settlements, and the wedding tour. Come and see me ; 
and let us read that solemn order together, out of my old book, as I 
read it many years ago, when I firmly believed that everybody was al- 
ways married, and lived happily ever afterwards ; and as I have read 
it many a time since, when its words have been spoken by some to 
whom they were a blessed, deathless truth, and by others to whom they 
were a mockery, on which life commented soon and forcibly. Did it 
ever occur to you to think how much sorer and wider and more grievous 
are the partings which life sometimes inflicts than those which come — 
terrible, inexorable — in the solemn train of Death? But of course it 
did not ; you are too young, and such things are not “ talked of ;” not 
in that kind of way, at least. That So-and-so don’t “ hit it off” to- 
gether, and that such and such a matrimonial venture has “come to 
grief,” you hear not unfrequently ; but as to being serious over the 
matter, or considering it in any kind of combinative reference to your 
pretty Prayer-book, the idea is as absurd as if I should expect you to 
regulate your dress according to St. Peter’s notions, to the rejection of 
Bismarck malade, and the chapeau Benoiton. 

You will observe that I have restricted these cursory observations, 
suggested by your very elegant present, to matters appertaining to life 
in that connection, and that they are matters with which I have no per- 
sonal concern. ‘ My christening happened so long ago that the period 
would appear to you to belong to the dark ages. My acquaintance 
with the marriage ceremony is merely that of a looker-on ; and, in fact, 
there is only one section of the contents of this pretty Prayer-book, 
apart from the order of daily service, presumed to be applicable to, and 
applied by, everybody (and a remarkably sanguine flight of fancy that 
presumption is,) which can ever have any special interest for me. I 
allude — don’t be more shocked than you can possibly help —to the 
Service for the Burial of the Dead. After all, that is the one ordinance 
in which everyone of us must have his or her share ; the others are 
particular, this is universal. Our parents may not have us baptised ; 
we may neglect confirmation ; unkind fate, and the lamentable statistics 
of population about which clever people have been telling us such un- 
pleasant facts, may prevent our all being married ; but it is quite clear 
that we shall all be buried. Many people will agree with Cousin Feenix 
that that is “a devilish unpleasant reflection.” I donot. Not that I 
in any way undervalue life — quite the contrary ; it is an inestimable 
thing. And if I did not read the famous line, 


“ And what is life that we should moan? why make we such ado?” 
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as only the weary utterance of the consumptive invalid into whose 
mouth it is put, I should regard it as shallow cynicism and indolence. 
But life, which is good to have and to use — for all its tremendous re- 
sponsibility finds a very present help ; your pretty Prayer-book tells us 
where and how — is also good to leave and be done with, when this 
phase of it is over. And, to my thinking, the best, the loftiest, the 
most hopeful, the most rejoicing words which lie within the compass of 
those smooth ivory slabs are the words which shall be spoken over 
every one of us — the words which embody all the true worth, all the 
real meaning of this life, and all we are permitted to surmise of the 
next. 

Mind, I expect you to come and see me, and rehearse your antici- 
pated part, when we may talk further of our individual and common 
interests, as represented by this pretty Prayer-book. 

Your affectionate aunt, 
ANASTATIA. 








London Society. 


THE HAND-GRASP AT THE DOOR. 





E may travel all over the world, 
Ay, as far as the billows may roll, 
Where they northward or southward are hurled 
Against ice-fields that girdle the pole: 
We may wander wherever we list, 
We may journey earth’s confines all o’er, 
But the joy that we cannot resist 
Is the grasp of the hand at fhe door. 
For at length when our holiday’s past, 
And we gladly return o’er the foam, 
The one joy that’s not least although last, 
Is the hand-grip that welcomes us home! 


There’s a something electric, that thrills 
In the touch of the hands that we know, 
Which nor absence — the longest —e’er kills, 
Nor distance — where’er we may go. 
It speaks from the heart to the heart 
From earth’s farthest — its uttermost shore ; 
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We remember, though oceans apart, 
The warm grasp of the hand at the door. 
For wherever our fortunes are cast 
’Neath the heaven’s cerulean dome, 
The one joy that we look for at last 
Is the hand-grip that welcomes us home. 





| 


In the silence of African wilds 
When sleep closes the traveller’s eyes, 
In a slumber, as soft as a child’s, 


The dear visions of home will arise. ‘ 
But of all the best dreams of delight ; 
That around him kind fancy can pour \ 
Far the happiest fiction of night f° 


Is the grasp of the hand at the door. 
In the wilderness lonely and vast — | 
Ay, wherever on earth we may roam, 
The loved dream that deserts us the last 
Is the hand-grip that welcomes us home. 


But we need no long absence to show — 
Ah, we need no wide distance to teach 
That the dearest of all things below 
Is the home-love in waiting for each — 
Is the home that he cannot forget ! 
For his heart is not sound at the core, é 
Whose breast has not leapt when it met } 
The warm grasp of the hand at the door. 
Heat and cold we endured — storm and blast — 
Waves we forded — and mountains we clomb — 
Are forgctten completely at last 
In the hand-grip that welcomes us home. 


Though for long or for little we part — 
Tried affection all count is above, 
For you can’t plumb the depths of a heart, j 
You can’t measure the leagues of a love. 
Birth and beauty and riches are nought — 
For birth, beauty, and riches in store 
Never — never a welcome have bought 
Like the grasp of the hand at the door. 
Ah, how dear when our holiday’s past, 
When we gladly return o’er the foam, 
The one joy that’s not least although last — 
The warm hand-grip that welcomes us home. 
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PUMPKINS. 


UMPKINS are among the most imposing of all groundling 

growths. ‘They have fine showy flowers, handsome leaves, roving 
stems, and they bear solid-looking fruit of a goodly size and gorgeous 
colour. ‘To see them spreading over their domain with such rapid 
luxuriance, one would imagine them among the best things growing ; 
but a critical examination proves their flesh to be about three parts 
water, while as for their stalks, they are of so pithless a nature they 
can only creep along the earth, unable to stand upright without sup- 
port; which tells something against the pumpkin’s claim for extra 
consideration. Still, their showy largeness attracts the eye, and not a 
few of us believe in pumpkins, and admire both their mode of growth 
and the fruit resulting. In like manner the human pumpkins — those 
beings of imposing presence and loud self-assertion— get themselves 
believed in by the simple; and, as occasions by which their waterygy 
and fibreless nature is revealed do not arise every day, they are for 
the most part accepted for the substantialities they assume to be, and 
the world is deceived by appearances as it ever has been. These 
human pumpkins abound everywhere. In all states and professions, 
and in both sexes, we find them flourishing magnificently upon the face 
of the earth, taking the lead in their society, and setting themselves 
out as the finest fellows to be found in their respective gardens. 
Among them are the men of the Bombastes type, so dear to the older 
playwrights ; braggadocios of the kill ’em and eat ’em school, who 
were such terrible fellows to look at and listen to, though only pump- 
kins of a singularly innocuous nature when stoutly squeezed and 
analysed ; fire-eaters of the juggling kind, with special care taken 
that the fire shall be harmless, and that the danger shall be only in 
the fear of the spectators. Now that duelling has gone out of fashion, 
and discharged captains who have signalized themselves in war are 
rare, our old swashbuckler type of pumpkins has gone out both in fact 
and fiction, on the stage and off it. ‘To be sure we have a few tra- 
vellers of slightly apocryphal courage, and more than doubtful accu- 
racy, whose books of perilous adventure and breathless dangers are to 
us what Bombastes and Bobadil were to our fathers; and we have 
Major Wellington de Boots with his military swagger and his hare’s 
heart. But he is a very weak imitation of the ola fire-eater ; and, on 
the whole, this special family of the pumpkins has dwindled into in- 
significance, and their place knows them no more. 

Then there is the pumpkin after the cut of the Prince Regent — the 
man of deportment, generally big, often handsome, and chiefly notice- 
able for a loud voice, a broad chest, and an indescribable air of su- 
periority and command ; the man who has studied bowing as one of 
the fine arts, who walks with a swagger, and even now tips his curly- 
brimmed hat slightly to the side. ‘This is the kind of man who influ- 
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ences women. Bombastes frightens the nervous and inexperienced 
of his own sex, but the man of deportment partly fascinates and partly 
overawes the other. They take him at his own valuation, and have 
not skill enough to find out the flaw in the summing up until perhaps 
it is too late, when they have come so near to him that they are able 
to appraise him for themselves, and have Jearnt by bitter experience 
of what unsound materials he is made. And then let him look out. 
There is nothing women resent so much as pumpkin manhood — no- 
thing which humiliates them more in their own esteem than to discover 
that they have been taken in by appearances, and that what they be- 
lieved was solid wood turns out to be only squash. Women like to 
rely on men, and dread nothing so much as weakness and vacillation 
in their male protectors ; save indeed those grim and bulky females 
in whom Hood so much delighted, who take small men 77 e¢ armis, and 
subjugate them body and soul, like two-legged poodles trained to fetch 
and carry at the word of command. But these are exceptions ; the 
average woman prizing strength rather than poodle-like docility. The 
pumpkin of the Prince Regent cut is generally notorious for laying 
down the law on all points. His voice is loud, and his manner of 
speech dictatorial, so that no one dreams of doubting, still less of con- 
@ tradicting, him, but everybody takes him as he represents himself to 
be —a man of prompt decision, of boundless resources, a granitic 
tower of strength to be leant against in all emergencies without the 
slightest fear of failure ; a man who is not only sufficient for himself, 
but strong enough to bear the weaknesses of others. He is famcus 
for giving advice — advice of a vague, rapid, sprawling kind, never 
quite exact to the circumstances, never quite practical or to the point 
— large advice, general in scope but wonderfully positive in tone, and, 
until you analyse, grandly imposing in effect. Nail him to the point ; 
ask his advice seriously on any question where the responsibility of 
counsel will rest with him ; place yourself in his hands where the con- 
sequences of failure will touch him as well as you; and then see to 
what meagre dimensions your goodly gourd will shrink. The confident 
assertion drops into a weak hesitation, the arrogant advice melts into 
a timid refusal to take such a serious responsibility on himself; you 
have pricked your windbag, dissected your pumpkin, and henceforth 
you know the precise weight of substance remaining. Yet mankind 
sees him exactly where he was before, and he will go about the world 
in his large, loud way, saying to every one that if you had followed his 
advice you would have succeeded — supposing you have failed ; or, if 
you have succeeded, he will take all the credit to himself, and say it 
was he who guided you, and showed you how to go in and win. For 
himself, and his own affairs, he has no more moral stamina than he 
had leadership for you and yours. The least reverse knocks him over. 
Care or sorrow, when it touches him, shrivels him up as completely as 
frost shrivels up the pumpkin ; in every circumstance requiring promp- 
titude, or coolness, or keen perception, or just decision, our swaggering 
man of froth fails ignominiously ; and one hour of real pressure proves 
without doubt that he was only a pumpkin of imposing presence, good 
neither as meat nor staff when the time of trial came. 

Very often the pumpkin has a wife whose fibre is as close as his is 
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loose, and whose nature is as tough as his is soft ; a hard-eyed, thin- 
lipped, tenacious woman, who speaks little and boasts not at all, but 
who does all she wishes to do, and whose iron will pins her pumpkin 
to the wall as the spear of the Bushman pins the elephant or the 
rhinoceros. It is very curious to see how a blatant blustering man, 
who is so loud and confident abroad, knocks under at home ; and how 
the high-crested deportment which carries things with such a lofty 
bearing out of doors droops into the meek submission of the henpecked 
husband as soon as the house-door closes on him, and he is subjected 
to the pitiless analysis of home. There is no question of flourish then ; 
and if by chance the ambitious crest should try to display itself, the 
wife knows how to lower it by a few decisive words of a keen-edged 
kind, and her pumpkin is made to feel sharply enough the difference 
existing between fibre and pulp. Yet it is almost melancholy to see 
one of these fine flourishing fellows so subdued. Pumpkin as he may 
be, it is not pleasant to see him so cut down in his pride ; and invol- 
untarily one’s sympathies go with him rather than with that tenacious, 
hard-mouthed wife of his, who would be none the worse perhaps for a 
little of her husband’s softness, and with less than her own hardness. 
How often, too, these big fellows have no physical stamina, as well as 
but very shaky moral fibre. A small, wiry light-weight will do twice 
as much as they ; not, of course, where muscle only is wanted, but 
where the question is of endurance. Large heavy men knock up far 
sooner than the light-weights ; and though size and weight count for 
something at certain times and on occasions, fibre and tenacity go for 
more in the long run. In the Crimea, the men who first dropped off 
from exposure and privation were the magnificently-built Guardsmen 
—men apparently bred and fed to the highest point of physical per- 
fection ; while the undersized little liners, who had nothing to be ad- 
mired in them, stood the strain gamely, and were brisk and serviceable 
when the others were either dead or in hospital. So far as we have 
gone yet, we have not solved the problem of how to combine toughness 
and bigness, solidity and size, but for the most part fail in the one in 
proportion as we succeed in the other. Many of the dark-skinned 
races are pumpkins ina way. Their flashing black eyes and swarthy 
skins seem to be instinct with passion ; they look like living furnaces 
filled with flames and molten metal, terrible fellows, dangerous to 
meddle with, and almost impossible to subdue. But nine times out of 
ten we find them to be marvellously meek persons, timid, amenable to law, 
unable to give offence, and incapable of taking it —— lambs masquerad- 
ing in tiger-skins. A fair-faced Anglo-Saxon, with his sensitive blush, 
good-humoured smile, and light blue eyes, has more pluck and pith in 
him than a brigade of certain of these darkskinned men. He has less 
ferocity perhaps than they when they are thoroughly aroused, though 
our good-humoured Anglo-Saxon is by no means destitute of ferocity 
on occasions when his blood is up ; but it is ferocity of the brutal and 
bludgeon stand-up fight kind — the ferocity of strength fairly put out 
against an adversary, not the tigerish cruelty which is almost always 
found when mora! weakness and physical submission have a moment- 
ary triumph and reaction. Cowardly men are like women in their 
revenge when once they get the upper hand ; and their revenge is more 
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cruel than that of the habitually brave man who, after a fair fight, 
overthrows his opponent. Some of the darkskinned races look the 
very ideal of the melodramatic ruffian— operatic brigands painted with 
broad black lines, and up to any amount of deeds of daring and of 
crime ; but they are only pumpkins at the core. We need not go so 
far as Calcutta to find them; we get examples nearer home, both in 
Houndsditch and in Rome ; for both Jews and Italians are soft-cored 
men in spite of their passionate outsides, and both would be better for 
an extra twist and toughness in their fibres. 

Intellectual pumpkins are as common as those of the more specially 
physical kind. You meet with philosophers and “thinkers ”— perhaps 
they are poets, perhaps politicians — who flourish out a vague big de- 
clamation which, when you reduce it to its essence, you find to be a 
platitude worth nothing ; whipped cream, without any foundation of 
solid pudding. If they are of the philosophic sort, they quote you 
Fichte and Hegel, to the bewilderment of your brains unless you have 
gone into the metaphysical maze on your own account ; but they might 
have put all they have said into half a dozen words of three letters, 
like a child’s first reading lesson. The flourish imposes, and pecple 
who cannot analyse take the whipped cream for solid pudding, and 
think that platitudes dressed in the garb of Fichte and Hegel are 
utterances worthy of deep respect and admiring wonder. All the pro- 
fessions which talk, either by word of mouth or in print, are specially 
given to this manifestation of pumpkinhood. Preachers and authors 
sprawl and flourish over their small inheritance with a tremendous 
assumption of vital force and vigorous growth ; and weak hands, with 
weaker heads, find support and shelter in their foliage. Poets too, 
with a knack for turning out large moulds in which they have run very 
small ideas, are pumpkins dear to the feminine mind. Have we not 
our Tupper? had we not our “ Satan” Montgomery? and a few others 
that we might catalogue if we cared for the task, each with his multi- 
farious female following, and his spiritual harem of ardent admirers? 
All artists —that is, the men who create, or rather who assume to 
create — are liable to be proved pumpkins when called on to show 
themselves solid wood. They talk grandly enough, but when they have 
to translate their words into deeds, too often the noble aims and im- 
mortal efforts they have been advocating tail off into pulp and water, 
and we have botches and pot-boilers instead of masterpieces and high 
art. Perhaps we may take it as a rule that all doers who talk much 
and boast grandly are of the pumpkin order, and that art, like nature, 
is best elaborated in silence. 

Strong-visaged women are often pure pumpkins with a very rough 
and corrugated outside. It is astonishing how soon they break down, 
and for al] their stern and powerful looks sink under burdens under 
which a frail little creature, as light as thistledown, will glide along 
quite easily. Women with black brows and harsh voices — brigand- 
esses by appearance, or like the typical Herodias of unimaginative 
artists — are often the gentlest and most pithless of their sex, and may 
be seen acting quite compassionately towards their infants, or vindi- 
cating their womanhood by meekly sewing on their husband’s buttons, 
and weeping at his rebukes ; while a fair, silver-tongued, languid lady, 
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as soft as if she were made of nothing harder than the traditional 
cream and rose-leaves, will give up her babies as a prey to unfeeling 
nurses, and let her husband go buttonless and in rags, while she 
lounges before the fire indifferent to his wrath and callous to his 
wrongs. ‘There is many a house mistress who looks as if she could 
use her fists when annoyed, who is absolutely afraid of her servants ; 
and the maid is always the mistress when the one is fibre and the other 
pulp. Heaven be praised that the strong visaged women are not “clear 
grit” all through. If they were as hard as they look, the world would 
go but queerly, and society would have to make new laws for the pro- 
tection of its weaker male members. But nature is merciful as well as 
sportive, and while she amuses herself by creating pumpkins of for- 
midable aspect, takes care that the core shall not always correspond 
to the rind. Like the Athenian images of the satyr which enclosed a 
god, the black-browed brigandesses and the men of magnificent de- 
portment are sometimes impostors of a quite amiable kind ; and when 
you have once learnt by heart the false analogies of form, you will 
cease to fear your typical Herodias, to be impressed by your copy of 
the Prince Regent, or to be influenced by your wordy Hegelian talking 
platitudes in the philosophic dialect. 





Echoes. 


SAINT UTILITY’S DAY. 





I, 


’ IS a quite unoriginal fancy, 
This thrusting a dart through a heart, 

And might suit, perhaps, buxom young Nancy, 

Whose papa lives by driving a cart: 
But pictures and delicate distichs 

Have one terrible fault — they don’t pay ; 
Since to wed’s an affair of statistics, 

Let’s be useful on Valentine’s Day. 


II. 


Fat Cupid the arrow-and-quivery, 
The chubby and ruddy and nude, 
Should give way to the Parcels Delivery, 
When ladies are sensibly wooed. 
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Send Camilla a pair of Balmorals, 
And Cecilia a Collard to play, 

And I guess there won’t be any quarrels 
Among girls on Saint Valentine’s Day. 


III. 


Send the beauty who’s famous for chignons 
A mile of old Truefitt’s frisettes ; 
Send Miss Cobbe’s and Miss Becker’s opinions 
To the pretty political pets ; 
Send a copy of Euclid or Browning 
To the girl who is studious, they say: 
Very soon there’ll be nobody frowning 
At all on Saint Valentine’s Day. 


IV. 


There’s neat-handed Phillis, who dresses 
Rare salads ; why send her a bowl? 
Lady Audley to devil professes, 
And a gridiron shall have, by my soul ; 
A house fully furnished by Banting 
Might make little Avida gay: 
How horses and carmen are panting 
With the work of Saint Valentine’s Day! 


Vv. 


Some darling with joy and with passion 
In dark depths of marvellous eyes 
May say, “I prefer the old fashion — 
Gifts perish, but song never dies: 
I’ve boots and pianos in plenty, 
And the carmen may take them away, 
° If Someone will say ‘ Szweet-and-Twenty, 
1 love you /’ on Valentine’s Day.” 


The Pall Mall Gazette. 
ADVANCED THINKERS. 





OW and why does it happen that while reform in the main is a 
good thing, reformers of all sorts are apt to be such very poor 
creatures? Take almost every department of affairs in which reform 
has been triumphant in the course of the last forty years—and it would 
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be hard to find one in which it has not — and, though you may feel no 
doubt in favour of the truth and wisdom of the reforming theory, you 
will find it, generally speaking, scarcely possible to feel much respect 
for the reformers regarded as human beings. ‘There are few feelings 
more singular than that which is excited by meeting for the first time 
with some one from whose writings you have learnt, or think you have 
learnt, a good deal, and finding him altogether inferior to his books, a 
slight ineffectual pedantic sort of person very likely, whose manner and 
appearance do more to refute his theories than all his arguments in 
their favour ever did to establish them. Closely analogous to this is 
the feeling which is produced by seeing the sort of person who gener- 
ally becomes a convert to the ways of thinking which may be gener- 
ically described as “advanced.” For some reason or other, the people 
who take up such views are almost always more or less priggish, 
and not uncommonly strike one as being silly ; yet it is an unpleasant 
necessity to admit that in many cases their views are true. A more or 
less obscure perception of this truth may be traced in all sorts of quar- 
ters. It shows itself in the general antipathy which the advocacy of 
advanced views produces in the well-known Oxford cry against intel- 
lectuals, and the equally popular one against the tyranny of professors, 
It appears in the attraction which Toryism has for certain kinds of 
talent, for men like the writers in the Avzt- Facobin, Sir Walter Scott, 
Lockhart, and Wilson. It is reflected in the ineffable dreariness of 
meetings for the propagation of social science and the like. Go to the 
British Association, or the Royal Society, and even if you are a mere 
gentile, knowing little or nothing of science, you can hardly fail to be 
interested. The people whom you meet are natural and unaffected, 
and, when you can understand the subject matter of their discourses, 
it is pretty sure to be interesting. Turn to the Social Science Associa- 
tion, and all is changed. An ineffable, indescribable dreariness per- 
vades everything and everybody. You are in an atmosphere redolent 
of the conventicle and of rejected magazine articles, and yet it cannot 
be denied that many sound doctrines, wholesome for these times, are 
preached at the Social Science Association, and in other places of the 
same kind. ‘This is the really odd part of the whole business. If 
the Lockhart and the Wilson view were the true one, if reforming 
and world-bettering and advanced thinking were all nonsense, it 
would not be wonderful that their advocates should be repulsive and 
pedantic, but no one who looks at the world in which we live, and at 
the road along which we have travelled for the last three-quarters 
of a century, can possibly maintain this proposition. People may damn 
intellectuals as much as they please, but they come round to their views 
at last, and the world is much the better for doing so. The reformers 
are like a party of cockneys on the Wengern Alp. They make them- 
selves offensive in every possible way, and tempt the moderately culti- 
vated mind to declare that the Wengern Alp is as bad as Rosherville 
Gardens ; but when all is said and done, all the cockneys in Switzerland 
will not prevent the view of the Jungfrau from being (like most other 
vulgarized show places) one of the most beautiful sights in the world. 
All the priggishness and dreariness of all the educationists and law 
reformers and people who understand the crimirial problem rolled into 
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one will not destroy the real importance of the questions which they 
crawl about like so many snails, and it must be admitted in candour 
that the tracks of slime often, perhaps more generally than not, lead in 
the right direction. 

We believe that the solution of this odd question is not after all so 
difficult as it looks. ‘To begin with, the reason why the brilliant, the 
vigorous, the humourous part of mankind, people who have an excep- 
tionally large share of mother wit, and are not often ardent reformers 
in these days, is sufficiently obvious. It is exactly like the reason why 
very strong and active men are not particular about good roads. A 
man who is able to make his way in the world thoroughly well, taking 
things as he finds them, and overcoming the difficulties which present 
themseives, is not likely to waste his time in complaining of his tools. 
Good workmen, indeed, get to be fond of bad tools which they have 
thoroughly mastered. An old-fashioned Indian officer will tell you 
that a bad climate makes men work and keeps them from playing at 
croquet. A thoroughly good shot is not, generally speaking, the first 
person to recognize the advantages of a breech-loader. Moreover, a 
sort of cynical good humour which very often goes along with great 
ability, and much contributes to the success of able men, disinclines 
those who feel it strongly to reform. ‘They take no interest in it, and 
in their hearts do not much believe in it. Their real creed is that the 
world is a very tolerable place as it is, and that it is much wiser to get 
out of it as much enjoyment as you can under the existing rules of the 
game than to bother yourself about getting the rules altered ; and this 
theory, no doubt, is perfectly true for many people. Reverse the tem- 
perament which we have described, and you have the sort of man who 
is marked out by nature for a reformer. He must be a person whom 
the world has not used very well, and who has not been very successful, 
or else he will not appreciate with any degree of personal keenness 
the importance of retorm. You must also have a man who has an 
ideal before him, or he will not form schemes of reform. If this ideal 
is humble and prosaic, he will be a reformer of the dreary class, espe- 
cially if he overrates its importance, which, practically speaking, he is 
sure todo. If it is high flying, he will be a world-betterer after the 
fashion of Mr. and Mrs. Blackwell, Mr. ‘Treat, and the other ladies 
and gentlemen at the Woman’s &c. &c. Association. At all events, 
he will probably be a person who has not succeeded in overcoming on 
his own account the ordinary difficulties of life, and so will be more 
or less a poor creature, and very probably oversensitive into the bar- 
gain. It is not people of unusuaily strong digestions who find out bad 
wine. 

This answers the question why reformers are often such poor crea- 
tures, but it does not touch the other branch of the question, Why are 
they so often right? The answer is because, generaily speaking, it is 
very easy to be right in the main, and as far as the general direction 
ot proposals for reform is concerned ; the real difficulty is in applying 
general principles to special facts. For instance, it wants no great in- 
tellect to take in the general notions that popular representation con- 
tributes to popular legislation ; that the after-life of a child depends to 
a great extent upon its early education ; that the law of the land is 
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extremely complicated and needlessly technical, and might be greatly 
simplified and improved ; that it is wise to try to reform criminals as 
well as to punish them, and so on. It is easy, again, to apply the 
general notion of political equality, which is everywhere gaining ground, 
to the case of the sexes, and to embrace wide and vague views about 
religion or philosophy, which are gradually coming into vogue, and to 
apply them in a broad way to the different questions of the day as they 
arise. ‘lo hash up these generalities over and over again with new or 
old illustrations, to repeat them in all sorts of forms at public meetings, 
and io get other people like-minded with yourself to do the same, is no 
very difficult undertaking in these days, and as a rule there will be a 
great deal of truth in the commonplaces thus spun out. Even when 
the commonplaces themselves are not true, and when the measures 
which it proposed to found upon them are absurd or mischievous, many 
of the generalities enunciated as principles will be a good deal like the 
truth, they will be more or less in the right direction, though they may 
deviate from it. Human society in the present day may be compared 
to a great army marching across the country in a line, of which the 
general direction is pretty well ascertained. ‘The main body is pre- 
ceded by all sorts of scouts, irregulars, thieves, rogues, and fools, who 
wander right and left in all directions, but still in the general direction 
of the advance. It is much to be regretted that the provost-marshal’s 
staff is so inefficient. Here and there, however, it is still possible to 
lay a few stripes upon the back of some specially offensive idiot, or to 
make some exceptionally stupid person feel as foolish as be looks, and 
that although he may be a little farther on the common road than his 
neighbours who are much superior to him. 


APPLES OF GOLD. 


¢¢ ILL we have reflected on it, we are scarcely aware how much 

the sum of human happiness in the world is indebted to this 
one feeling —sympathy. We get cheerfulness and vigor we scarcely 
know how or when, from mere association with our fellow-men ; and 
from the looks reflected on us of gladness and employment, we catch 
inspiration and power to go on, from human presence and from cheer- 
ful looks. The workman works with added energy from having others 
by. The full family circle has a strength and a life peculiarly its own. 
The substantial good and the effectual relief which men extend to one 
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another are trifling. It is not by these, but by something far less 
costly that the work is done. God has insured it by a much more sim- 
ple machinery. He has given to the weakest and the poorest power to 
contribute largely to the common stock of gladness. ‘The child’s smile 
and laugh are mighty powers in this world. When bereavement has 
left you desolate, what substantial benefit is there which makes condo- 
lence acceptable? It cannot replace the loved ones you have lost. It 
can bestow upon you nothing permanent. But a warm hand has touched 
yours, and its thrill told you that there was a living response there to 
your emotion. One look, one human sigh, has done more for you than 
the costliest present could convey.” 


“ TRANSLATED into its equivalent, money just means food and cloth- 
ing and a salubrious dwelling. It means instructive books and rational 
recreation. It means freedom from anxiety, and leisure for personal 
improvement. It means the education of one’s children and the power 
of doing good to others. And to inveigh against it, as if it were in- 
trinsically sinful, is as fanatical as it would be to inveigh against the 
bread and the raiment, the books and the Bibles, which the money 
procures. It would be to stultify all those precepts which tell us to 
provide things honest in the sight of all men ; to do good and to com- 
municate ; to help forward destitute saints after a godly sort ; to make 
friends of the unrighteous mammon. And as there is nothing in the 
Bible to prohibit the acquirement of wealth, there is much to guide us 
in its right bestowment. Using but not abusing God’s bounties, the 
Christian avoids both the wastetul and the penurious extremes, and is 
neither a miser nor a spendthrift.” 





“WHOSOEVER occupies a station of moral influence, a station where 
his labor lies among the most perilous materials with which man can 
intermeddle, the affections, the dispositions, the wills of other people, 
must have amazing self-reliance, or a deplorable callousness, if he is 
not frequently crushed down by the solemnity of his position.” 





‘ WHEN man comes to front the everlasting God, and look the splen- 
dor of His judgments in the face, personal integrity, the dream of spot- 
lessness and innocence, vanish into thin air: your decencies, and your 
church-goings, and your regularities, and your attachment to a correct 
school and party, your Gospel formulas ot sound doctrine,— what is all 
that in front of the blaze of the wrath to come? 

And scepticism, too, how philosophical soever, and how manly it 
may appear, will it rock the conscience with an everlasting lullaby? 
Will it make, with all its reasonings, the tooth pf the worm less sharp, 
and the fire less fierce that smoulders inwardly? Let but the plain, 
true man speak. We ask from him no rhetoric. We require no elo- 
quence. Let him but say in his earnestness, Repent, or wrath to 
come ; and then what has infidelity got to fall back upon? 

There is rest nowhere in this world except in Christ, the manifested 
Love of God. ‘Trust in excellence, and the better you become, the 
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keener is the feeling of deficiency. Wrap up all in doubt, and there is 
a stern voice that will thunder at last out of the wilderness upon your 
dream. 

A heart renewed, a loving heart, a penitent and humble heart, a 
heart broken and contrite, purified by love,— that, and only that is the 
rest of man. Spotlessness may do for angels,— Repentance unto Life 
is the highest that belongs to man.” 





“Like the Caspian Sea, which has some unseen way of disposing 
of its waters, so that whatever rains come down, and whatever rivers 
flow in, its great gulf never fills, and never a rill runs out from it again, 
so there is a greedy, all-devouring selfishness which, whatever rivers of 
pleasure flow into it, and whatever mighty bursts of heaven-descended 
bounty exhaust their fulness over it, always contrives to dispose of the 
whole in the caverns and subterraneous passages of its capacious ego- 
tism — the vast mare internum of self — without one drop overflowing 
in kindness to man, or gratitude to God.” 





“Tus is a great principle, and not to be lost sight of —the weakness 
of oppression, the terrible strength of the oppressed. I do not allude 
to the elasticity of the human heart, though that is very great, and is 
apt, sooner or later, to heave off despotisms and every sort of incubus. 
I do not so much allude to that ; for, elastic though it is, it sometimes 
has been crushed. But [allude to that all-inspecting and all-adjusting 
Power which controls the affairs of men ; for on the side of the op- 
pressed is Omnipotence, and the most deathless of foes is a victim.” 





“ Mucu as you have heard of glutted markets and a redundant pop- 
ulation, you will find that there is yet no surplus of tradesmen, or ser- 
vants, or scholars, who with exalted piety combine professional excel 
lence. Large asis the accumulation of people who through misconduct 
have broken down, or who through indolent mediocrity never get on, 
you will find no glut of talented goodness, or of intelligence in union 
with principle. You will find that there is now enough for all who are 
really able to serve their generation.” 





“WHILE you always feel that whenever there is admiration of the 
great and good there is the germ of principle, the possibility of eminent 
excellence ; so, be it the homely peasant or the village patriarch, be it 
the philosopher, always pausing before he uttered the Vame Supreme, 
or Israel’s law-giver putting his shoes from off his feet on Horeb’s holy 
ground, you always feel that to realize heaven’s majesty is itself ma- 
jestic, and that there is nothing in itself more venerable than habitual 
veneration.” 





“Mosr books are like the marine medusa: fresh stranded, newly 
published, they make a goodly show ; but when a few suns have shone 
on them, the crystal jelly melts, the glittering cupola has vanished, and 
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a few meagre fibres in your memory are all the residue of the once 
popular authorship. If you ever tried it, you must have been struck 
with the few solid thoughts, the few suggestive ideas, which survive 
from the perusal of the most brilliant of human books. Few of them 
can stand three readings ; and of the memorabilia which you had marked 
on your first perusal, on reverting to them you find that many of them 
are not so striking, or weighty, or original as at first you fancied. But 
the Word of God is solid ; it will stand a thousand readings, and the 
man who has gone over it the most frequently and the most carefully 
is the surest of finding new wonders there.” 


SCIENCE, DISCOVERIES, INVENTIONS, ETC. 


HERE seems at last a hope that a successful mode of treating 

the bites of venomous snakes has been discovered. Many of 

our readers must have seen in the papers of about half a year ago an 
account of a sad accident that happened at Melbourne to a gentieman 
who was bitten by a cobra that was being exhibited by a man who 
professed to have an infallible antidote for the poison. Professor 
Halford, of the Melbourne University, examined the blood shortly 
after death, and found that it was almost entirely changed into a mass 
of colourless cells, which plugged up the vessels and prevented the 
necessary access of oxygen to the various organs. This development 
of cells he regards as due to an unknown ferment contained in the 
snake-poison. Knowing that the internal administration of powerful 
stimulants (as alcohol and ammonia) in enormous doses has sometimes 
apparently saved persons who have been thus bitten, he has investigated 
the effect of ammonia directly thrown into a superficial vein. His 
experiments were made on five dogs which had been either bitten or 
inoculated with the poison of the tiger-snake, and in which vomiting 
and purging, and, in one, entire paralysis, had come on. Four of these 
dogs recovered, and the fifth was doing well when Dr. Halford was 
called away for four hours, and, on his return, found it dead. ‘The re- 
sults are'so encouraging that the professor states, that he should not 
have the slightest hesitation in applying this treatment to any human 
being who was severely bitten. To carry it out requires only a solution 
of the strongest liquor ammoniz diluted with two parts of distilled 
water, and an ordinary hypodermic syringe. The solution of ammonia 
is thrown directly but gradually into the blood by puncturing any su- 
perficial vein, and the process must be repeated as the beneficial oper- 
ation ceases. In all the dogs experimented on, it was found that im- 
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mediately after the injection of the ammonia, the breathing became 
easy and the vomiting and purging ceased. 





OvrocRaAPHs is the term by which, in logical strictness, we ought to 
designate the pictures produced by the lithographer, for its process 
depends much more upon the the properties of oil than upon the stone 
he uses. But the word being at liberty, Dr. Moffat, a Glasgow chemist, 
has seized upon it to represent the transferred impressions of certain 
curious figures, ycleped cohesion figures, which are formed when oil is 
dropped upon water. Any one may produce them, figures and im- 
pressions too, by the following simple means. Take a soup-plate of 
water, let it stand till all ripples have subsided, and then let fall into 
the centre one small drop of any oil that is at hand — salad-oil, sperm, 
lard-oil, or any other. The height of the fall should be about four 
inches. In an instant the drop spreads into a filmy disk, some four 
or five inches in diameter, and during the following two or three min- 
utes a strange commotion is set up, the film breaking into circular holes, 
sometimes of uniform size, at others of various dimensions, according 
to the nature of the oil, and these are continually changing their con- 
figuration. At some point the whole will appear as a graceful pattern 
— it may be like a piece of ladies’ crochet, or tatting work, or a simple 
reticulation, or a network of beaded threads. To fix the pattern — to 
make the oleograph—it is only necessary to lay a sheet of glazed 
paper carefully upon the water’s surface for an instant, and then float 
it upon a plate of common ink, or coloured fluid of any kind. The 
paper will take the ink where there is no oil, and leave the greasy 
markings intact. There you have your picture. I have a packet of 
Dr. Moffat’s specimens before me ; they are very curious, and they may 
be useful ; for it seems that every oil has its characteristic figuration, 
which may serve as an evidence of its purity. Their producer hopes 
to be able to transfer the designs to textile fabrics, and to make the 
method useful to paper-stainers, and paper-hanging manufacturers. 
Perhaps, too, the book-edge marblers may borrow a wrinkle from it, 
and give us a variation or two upon the strange splotchings and comb- 
ings with which they at present decorate our volumes ; though for my 
own part I never could grasp the reason for making a book simulate 
a block of marble. 





Tue Master of the Mint is hunting down a new metal. The fact 
that palladium occludes something like eight hundred times its volume 
of hydrogen gas, leads to the conclusion that metal and gas unite to form 
an alloy, “in which the volatility of one element is restrained by its 
union with the other.” The density and magnetic character of the 
palladium are so altered by the combination that the compound requires 
a specific name, and Professor Graham calls it Aydrogenium. Hydrogen 
must play a leading part in the philosophy of the future. The Abbé 
Moigno, propounding what he calls a grand idea, conceives it to be the 
nearest approach to the primordial matter of which suns and worlds 
are formed. He conceives the ether that pervades space to be formed 
of atoms which, aggregated or combined with other.atoms, form mole- 
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cules of hydrogen gas. Truly enough the fiery vapour seems to pre- 
sent itself wherever mortal ken can search. It envelopes the sun and 
glimmers in the stars; and the meteorolite coming from space holds 
it in its metallic grasp. So the learned but occasionally eccentric 
Abbé’s hypothesis has more than a leg to stand on. 





Human beings must have as many lives as cats are reputed to 
enjoy, to withstand the repeated poisonings which analysts and adul- 
teration hunters declare them to undergo. Death is now-a-days ac- 
knowledged to lurk in wellnigh everything we eat and drink, and in 
some things that we wear. But we did not think of finding destruction 
in the pots, pans and kettles of our households. Yet there we are 
assured it is. A practical chemist finding his family prostrated with a 
gastric complaint that defied the doctors, searched vigorously for the 
cause, and traced it to copper and lead coming from cooking utensils 
and water-pipes. The tin with which vessels are lined is accepted as 
a safeguard against the communication of any poison from the metal 
of which they are made, but it may be a source of injury instead of a 
preventive. Thuswise: cooks often only half-fill their saucepans, and 
then the flames that wrap round them overheat the portions above the 
liquid and oxidise the tin. The liquid becomes impregnated with the 
metal, which, when it gets into the stomach, combines with the gastric 
juice and forms a most irritant poison. This is not all. Your modern 
tinman ekes out his expensive metal, the tin, by a generous admixture 
of lead, which is much cheaper. Of lead-poisons I had something to 
say a few weeks ago. The too free use of this alloy is prevented by 
the paternal government of France, where the /erd/antier is strictly 
watched. Our only resource would be to discard everything but iron, 
plain or enamelled, for culinary articles, and this the cooks would never 
agree to. So we must take our poisons cheerfully. 





TuE utilization of solar heat is a problem at present attracting some 
attention. Can this be done artificially to any practical extent? Our 
vast deposits of coal, mineralogists tell us, are but the accumulation of 
carbon, eliminated from the atmosphere by vegetable organisms under 
the action of solar light and heat. It will be another leaflet in the 
laurel crown of science if she can add one more to the many triumphs 
she has recently won over the great world of matter. A Frenchman, 
M. Mouchat, who has been experimenting on the subject, states that 
upward of one-half of the solar heat may be gathered for economic pur- 
poses at a small cost. At Paris, he says, a surface of a square metre 
exposed to the sun on a fine day receives on an average throughout the 
ye ar sufficient heat to raise a litre of water from the freezing to the 

oiling point in ten minutes. Further researches may possibly lead to 
practical results, and the time may be not far distant when the chang- 
ing seasons will give place to permanent ethereal mildness, the excess 
of heat in summer being abstracted and bottled up to aaryite the 
severity of winter, 


INVENTION RuN WiLp.—The idea of a bridge across the Channel 
from Dover to Calais, with the alternative of a tunnel under it, has at 
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length been eclipsed. Captain John Moody is the individual to whom 
the palm must be awarded for having brought forward the most as- 
tounding proposal of the day. According to a paper of his, recently 
read before the Inventors’ Institute, “floating telegraph stations in 
mid-ocean ” are to make the fortunes of future transatlantic telegraph 
companies. These stations are to consist of vessels with four equal 
rays or arms proceeding from a central deck; the use of the arms 
being to deflect the waves and give the vessel so much buoyancy as to 
render foundering next to impossible. Captain Moody proposes to 
moor his vessels in mid-ocean, where they are to serve not only as tele- 
graph stations, but also as light-ships, places for captains to call for 
orders, pilotage stations, depdts for provisions, refuges for shipwrecked 
sailors, &c. This little scheme certainly looks very pretty upon paper, 
but we should like to know how Captain Moody proposes to tow these 
vessels, with their peculiar form, out to the middle of the Atlantic? 
And how, when he has got them there, is he going to moor them in an 
ocean which is all but fathomless? And then how will they withstand 
the boisterous waves of the Atlantic, which we are told are sometimes 
50 feet high and from 200 to 300 feet in length, and of whose power 
we had a specimen the other day in the case of the Pereire, where one 
weighing about 500 tons fell upon the deck? Still, after all, we are 
not so very much surprised at Captain Moody’s proposal ; for it is only 
necessary to glance over the list of patents issued in order to under- 
stand the absurdities of which inventors can be guilty ; but what is to 
be said of a body of men who will sit and listen to the reading of a 
paper containing such arrant nonsense? It has been said that all 
inventors are more or less mad. Possibly this theory is correct, and 
the Inventors’ Institute may be a private lunatic asylum, where these 
unfortunate people are allowed to solace themselves by describing the 
inventions conjured up by their diseased minds. At all events, this is 
certainly the most charitable conclusion to arrive at. 





Tue London papers have of late been discussing hair-dyes. Subject 
to the usual amount of exaggeration, the testimony has uniformly been 
against the use of the preparations of lead and silver, which become 
absorbed into the system and result in paralysis and other evils. Al- 
most the only, if not the only, innocuous dark dye is said to be a weak 
solution of acetate of iron mixed with glycerine, which gradually 
darkens the hair and has no effect beyond that of a slight tonic. If 
persons will dye their hair—and there can be no moral objection to 
the practice — chemists and not hair-dressers should be consulted as 
to the best means of accomplishing this without incurring physical 
risks, 





Tue British Archeological Society of Rome is making active exer- 
tions, and has, among other duties, published the first report of pro- 
ceedings during 1868-9. This report has apparently been printed in 
Rome, in Roman type; a fact which may account for our finding in the 
second line a reference to “ December 80th.” From a supplemental 
report we gather the following particulars :—“ The excavations are 
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going on steadily ; during the month of January another pit has been 
dug on the line of the wall of Servius Tullius, between the Coelian and 
the Aventine ; another part of the wall and of the aqueducts by the 
side of it was exposed to view, and is left open for the present, but 
probably not for long. Another pit has been dug in the Circus Maxi- 
mus, and a part of one of the galleries, with a staircase to it, has been 
brought to light ; only the rough stone foundation remains, all the cut 
stone has been carried away. This pit has been filled up again, but 
the surface of the stone is left exposed to view. Another excavation 
has been made in the sand on the bank of the Tiber, showing consid- 
erably more of the Tufa wall, called ‘the Pulchrum Littus of the Kings,’ 
than was visible before. This is at a place called ‘ Porta Leone,’ and 
is exactly opposite to the lion’s heads of Etruscan character, carved on 
large stone corbels in the cliff on the opposite side of the river, at the 
upper end of the Port of Rome. The excavations made by the Baron 
Visconti are at the lower end of the port. It is not probable that it 
went much below the Emporium. ‘The lion’s heads were discovered 
by Mr. Parker two or three years since. The Corporation of Rome 
have voted £600 for carrying on the investigation of the Mamertine 
prison in the channel commenced by the society. Three of the Roman 
princes have combined for the same object, and have commenced ex- 
cavating another part of the wall of Servius Tullius near the railway 
station. The British Society have already thrown considerable light 
on several vexed questions in the historical topography of Rome, espe- 
cially the true site of the Porta Capena, the principal chambers of 
the Mamertine prison, the Lupercal of Augustus, and several Castella 
aquarum, or reservoirs of the aqueducts, previously unknown ; also the 
source of the Aqua Appia and Aqua Virgo, and the line of their sub- 
terranean conduits, or specus, to a considerable extent. ‘This is pretty 
well for one season, with very small means. ‘They have now appealed 
for help to the archzologists of all nations, Rome being the natural 
centre of all archzology, as they justly say, and there is already some 
emulation among different nations as to which shall do the most to 
ascertain the real history of the city of Rome.” 





THE HAVERSACK. 


ce EVENGE,” says the proverb, “is sweet.” Different men 

have different ways of showing it. My friend Brown’s way 
is harmless and humorous. Two Joneses live next door to each other, 
and having to call on one of them, Brown, of course, went to the 
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wrong house. A crabbed servant answered the bell, and on Brown’s 
asking, “Is this Mr. ohn Jones’s?” she replied snappishly, as if she 
had been bothered with many such inquiries, “No, it a7v/,” and 
slammed the door in his face. Brown walked on a hundred yards or 
so, when a bright thought struck him. He returned at once, and rung 
the same bell again. Again the crabbed servant appeared. “Who 
said it was?” asked Brown triumphantly, and instantly walked away. 





Durinc the war the staff of General Wise were riding through a 
rather forlorn part of North Carolina, and a young Virginian of the staff 
concluded to havea little fun at the expense of a long-legged specimen 
of the genus homo, who wore a very shabby gray uniform and bestrode 
a worm fence at the road-side. Reining in his horse he accosted him 
with, “ How are you, North Carolina?” “ How are you, Virginia?” was 
the ready response. The staff continued : “ The blockade on turpentine 
makes you rather hard up, don’t it. No sale for tar now, is there?” 

“ Well — yes,” was the slow response. “We sell all our tar to Jeff. 
Davis now.” 

“The thunder you do! What on earth does the President want 
with your tar?” 

North Carolina answered : “ He puts it on the heels of Virginians to 
make them stick on the battle-field ! ” 

The staff rode on. 





THE Vienna Presse tells the following story of Hobart Pasha, and we 
leave the responsibilitiy of it to that organ. No less than twelve times he 
is said to have broken the blockade of Charleston, each time under 
circumstances of great danger. He, in consequence of this, published 
his reminiscences under the title of “ Never Caught.” When the Turks 
a few weeks ago sent him to Crete in order to destroy the Zvosis, the 
Russian Minister, General Ignatieff, made energetic efforts to retain him 
at Constantinople. Political arguments being unavailing, an action for 
debt was at last brought against him, in the hope that he would be impri- 
soned, or, at all events detained. But this device, too, was frustrated, 
and he got away safely. Arriving on board his ship, his first act was 
to forward to the Russian Ambassador, together with a polite message, 
his little work entitled “ Never Caugit.” 





F. Faunt Le Roy of Belton, Texas, is responsible for the following 
brace of anecdotes : 


CarTer’s UnitrormM.—While at Shreveport, news reached us that 
the enemy were approaching Munroe. A force was sent to meet them. 
About one-half of our regiment went on the expedition. Afterwards 
they scouted on both sides of White River, in Arkansas, having little 
to eat, and almost “nothing to wear.” One of the scouts, H., came to 
Pine Bluff, where the other portion of the regiment had marched. At 
headquarters was a lively and musical young French creole, of New 
Orleans, who had just came on, and knew much more of masquerades 
and operas than of ragged soldiers. H. was relating some of the 
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adventures of the scouts. The little Frenchman was curious to know 
what sort of uniform the men wore,—a funny idea. H. did not at first 
understand his brogue, but soon caught his meaning. 

“Oh, you want to know what is our uniform?” 

“Tes.” 

“ Long-tailed shirt and spurs.” 


A Hoccisn Act.—Mr. F. was a jolly, fat man, who lived on the 
route our regiment traveled from Texas to Arkansas. He was a good 
Confederate and generous man, kind and liberal to our soldiers, and 
heartily enjoyed a good joke even when he was the victim. Co. K., 
of the 21st Texas cavalry (to which I belonged) camped near his place. 
Following the company a few days after, I stopped at his house. He 
laughingly told me some of them went to him and asked, in a polite 
manner, if he would let them have a hog. Surprised and pleased that 
they were respectful enough to ask for the swine, he promptly replied 
they could get one. “It’s all right,” said one of them, with a droll 
expression of countenance, “ 7’s already skinned.” 





Everypopy either knows, or ought to know, something about “ La 
Belle Alliance,” the farm made famous by the battle of Waterloo. 
Everybody, however, does ot know how it came to be called “La 
Belle Alliance.” It was thus:,a Norman woman who resided there, 
after being married twice to persons in her own station in life, chose 
for her third husband her ploughman, and in ridicule of this match 
her farm was thereafter called “ La Belle Alliance”—“a pretty mar- 
riage, indeed!” 





A PuiLapetpuia physician, who was traveling in Germany two or 
three years ago, had as a fellow-passenger, on board a steamboat on 
the Danube, an intelligent German gentleman, acquainted with the 
English language. He asked many questions respecting America, and 
among other things inquired if the lakes in this country were really as 
large as they were represented. The American gave an account of 
them, concluding by stating that the greatest of them was so large 
that you might put the whole of England into it and leave a margin. 
“TI wish you would,” said the German. p 





THERE are plenty of punning epitaphs scattered about our country 
churchyards, but few, I imagine, which beat this on a Liverpool brewer : 
“ Poor John Scott lies buried here: 
Although he was both Aa/e and stout, 
~ Death stretch’d him on this ditter bier — 
In another world he 4ofs about.” 





THIRTY years ago, when the militia system was in force in Pennsyl- 
vania, a person who was making the enrollment in Walnut street, Phila- 
delphia, called at the house of an old bachelor who resided with a 
maiden sister rather advanced in life, who was in the habit of calling 
her brother “ Pappy.” She went to the door when the enrolling officer 
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rang, and learned from him the object of his visit. Going to the foot 
of the stairs, she called up, “ Pappy! pappy! here is a man come to 
see about putting you down in the militia.” “My dear madam,” said 
the man, “do not trouble Mr. : if he is your pappy he must be 
over the age for the militia.” 








Honor TO THE Brave.—When near the fort on the Williamsburg 
road, an incident occurred which should be preserved. As Col. Smith 
was picking his way through the abattis, he found Sergeant Scruggs, of 
Amherst, lying at the foot of a huge stump, badly wounded. He said 
to him, “ Ah, Scruggs, my dear fellow, I am sorry to see you in such a 
fix.” “Yes, Col.,” he replied, “I am badly hurt, du¢ don’t take any one 
out of the ranks for me. As soon, however, as the fight is over, hunt 
me up and take care of me.” And it was done. In three months he 
returned to duty; and is now at home, it is hoped, prosperous and 
happy. 

laeeten circumstance connected with this gallant soldier, as it illus- 
trates how small the difference sometimes is between life and death, 
may not be omitted. When he fell, it was at the foot of a huge pine 
stump, his feet higher than his head. This inconvenient position he 
endeavored to correct as far as practicable, by putting his hand under 
his head. He had hardly done so, before a shot from the fort passed 
between his skull and fingers, wounding both, but neither severely. 
But for this slight elevation of the head, his death would have been 
inevitable. 

Another incident of the same battle is worth recording. During 
the steady advance of the 49th, and at the bloodiest crisis of the 
battle, Col. Smith discovered a regimental battle-flag before him. 
Supposing it might be his own and resolved not to abandon it, he 
called loudly for one of the men to take it ; but unable to make him- 
self heard in consequence of the tremendous noise of the battle, he 
called to his adjutant to bring it to him and he would bear it. This 
was done, and the Colonel bore it a considerable time, until he received 
a positive order to give it up. Several persons were present when the 
order was delivered,.and among them a bright, gallant-looking youth, 
who thus addressed the Colonel: “Colonel, I have heard the order 
you have just received. I belong to the Florida regiment of Garland’s 
brigade, which has been dispersed to-day. I beg leave to join your 
command for this fight, and ask the favor of bearing that flag in front 
of your regiment, which I pledge myself to do so long as life shall 
last.” The Colonel looked at him a moment and then handed him 
the flag without a word. The noble boy received it, pushed rapidly to 
the front, where he found the regimental flag still borne aloft by the 
last of the Color Guard. And thus this brave regiment finished its 
glorious day’s work, with two flags flying at its front. It is much to be 
regretted that the name of this brave young soldier should have escaped 
us, as it would afford us much satisfaction to give it to the public. 





In a discriminating notice of General Grant in the Zdinburgh 
Review a fact is mentioned connected with the fall of Richmond which 
is, we believe, quite new to this country, and but little known even in 
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the States. It is that when Richmond was abandoned by Lee there 
were stored up not far off on the North Carolina railways four months’ 
provisions for such an army as his, which with a little exertion might 
have been forwarded long before to relieve those dire necessities which 
contributed so much to the downfall of the chief Confederate position. 
The break-down of Lee’s commissariat system was, of course, known 
before in a general way ; but such a circumstance as this throws fresh 
light on the difficulties with which he had to contend, and the misman- 
agement for which he was himself partially responsible. The writer 
of the article says he derived his information on this point privately 
from a “very distinguished ex-Confederate general, who held the high- 
est command until the close of the war, and left it with an untarnished 
name ”— General Joseph Johnston, we presume, being thus indicated. 
—Lall Mall Gazette. 


SHAKESPEARE AND WELLINGTON.—Dr. Johnson gives the highest 
praise to that passage in AZacheth (Act I. Se. 7): 


“T dare do all that may become a man ; 
Who dares do more is none.” 


But is not the remark of the Duke of Wellington, in one of his speeches, 
still finer ?— 


“T did what I thought became me as a man, and what as a man I would do again.” 


There is a quiet self-confidence in this assertion that amounts to the 
sublime. G. E. 





THe preceding reminds me of the story told of the Duke of Wel- 
lington when the commissariat officer, whom General Picton threatened 
to hang if “the fighting brigade” was not provided with beef by the 
next morning, came to the duke and complained of the insult that had 
been offered him. “ Did General Picton really threaten to hang you, 
sir?” asked the duke, adding, after he had received a reply in the 
affirmative, “Then you had better get the beef, for I never knew 
General Picton fail of his word.” 


THE SONG OF THE STREET RUFFIAN. 


I’ma Rough! I’ma Rough! I’m a cowardly thief! 
Yet the way men endure me is past all belief. 

I deserve to be hanged, but from Jack Ketch I’m free, 
Coves ain’t got the pluck now to ’ang curs like me! 


I live as I like, and I fear not the law, 

On me ne’er a Crusher his truncheon dare draw: 

For I’m strong as a bull, and no mercy I feel 

While my fist carries weight, and my boot bears a heel! 


If you ask where I work, well, garotting ’s my trade, 
And a good bit o’ money at times I have made : 

But it soon goes in lush when I’m out on the spree, 
For the molls like a man with his shiners who’s free. 


I’m a brute to my wife, and, whene’er I gets riled, 
Her wisage it somehow is apt to get spiled ; 
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She ’s seldom without two black eyes in her ’ead, 
And when drunk lor’ I kick ’er, and leave ’er for dead. 


*Ave we children? Why, yes, we’ve at present got three, 
And them brats, if they live, will all grow brutes like me: 
Their unnateral father ne’er guv ’em a meal, 

They ’ve been bred up from babbies to beg or to steal. 


Will I emigrate ? thank’ee, I’ve no taste to roam, 

I prefers to live idle and wicious at home ; 

And, besides, what ’s the good of my crossing the sea? 
I’m a Rough! where’s the land as ’ud like to have me ? 





Caamity, like many other words, is a relative term. I once went 
fishing with a portly gentleman, who, as a rule, took life easily, Our 
rendezvous was a large pond in the centre of an old royal park, finely 
wooded and undulating—an awkward place for a horse with a trap behind 
it to bolt in. Nevertheless, our horse did bolt with a trap behind it, just 
after we had alighted. My friend clung to the animal like grim death 
until the strain was too much for him, and he fell, the wheels passing 
over his body. On getting up, he said, “ Never mind the horse and 
trap, let? em smash: I’m thankful /’ve¢ escaped as I have.” On finding 
himself unhurt, he said, “I hope the horse isn’t injured, I don’t care 
much for the trap.” On seeing the horse led up, fiery-eyed and quiver- 
ing, but uninjured, he said, “Thank goodness, that’s all right: I hope 
the trap isn’t smashed.” On hearing the trap was all right, he examined 
the harness ; and on that being found intact, he became more concerned 
than he had been yet about the safety of some bottled beer and sand- 
wiches which were stowed away beneath the seat of the dog-cart. These 
too were found uninjured ; and then he blamed his own son who was 
with us for frightening the horse in the first instance ! 


REVIEWS. 


Greater Britain: A Record of Travel in English-speaking Countries dur- 
ing 1866-7. By Charles Wentworth Dilke. With maps and illus- 
trations. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


OME three or four years ago Mr. Tuckerman compiled a book 
called “ America and her Commentators,” which gave but a mel- 
ancholy picture of the foreign tourist in this country. Quite a number 
of the traits of character which degrade humanity to the level of the 
brutes he seemed to have possessed in full measure ; falsehood, it 
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appeared, was his natural way of speech ; he was insolent to a degree; 
he rabidly hated free institutions ; he would have overthrown this Gov- 
ernment if he could, and so far as shameless perversions of the truth 
could injure the Government or the people, it was shown to have been 
his delight to invent and disseminate such perversions. We are mis- 
taken if the public much enjoyed this compilation. The whole subject 
had a look of unprofitableness and seemed to belong to a past gener- 
ation. However that may be, should anybody undertake to prepare a 
sequel to it the portrait of our new traveller would not be of so shock- 
ing a kind: it would, in fact, be rather an engaging picture. Since 
1863 or 1864, or thereabouts, we have been visited by a good many 
people from abroad, and it is quite remarkable what a contrast, as re- 
spects its general tone, there is between the tourist literature on the far 
side of a line drawn, say, at 1863, and that which is on this side of such 
a boundary. Most of the late books of travel are as rosy and kind as 
the earlier ones were spiteful and full of the gloomiest forebodings. 
Mr. Kennaway, Lord Hartington, Mr. Hepworth Dixon, Mr. Fraser, 
Miss Jex Blake, M. Laugel, Mr. Goldwin Smith, Mr. Maguire, Mr. 
Newman Hall, Mr. Zincke, Mr. Dilke, and Mr. Rose have all taken a 
run through the States lately, and written about us, and we have had 
remarks, too, from Mr. Dickens and Professor Pearson, Mr. Anthony 
Trollope, Mr. Leslie Stephen, and Mr. Louis Jennings ; and except Mr. 
Rose —who had a very discouraging “time,” as we say, with his 
humorous entertainment — we believe they all have said a great deal 
more good than harm about us. Of course account is to be taken of 
the natural differences of opinion as to North and South which have 
prompted these English people to more or less sharp speaking in be- 
half of the one or the other side; it is speaking in strict accordance 
with the truth to say that they as naturally took sides as we; the way 
in which England fought for and against the United States Government 
is a better proof of the real unity of the two peoples than the “ Shakes- 
peare and Milton” and “common language” proof which is mentioned 
sometimes at “banquets.” But though there is, for example, some 
anti-Northern talk in what Mr. Trollope has lately been saying about 
us, and some anti-Southern talk in what Mr. Smith has said, that is a 
very different affair from the real old anti-American talk that we used 
to hear in the days of Mr. Tuckerman’s wicked and unreliable tourist. 
Though, for that matter, we are all agreed, too, that he was not in all 
respects so entirely unreliable as he might have been and as we used 
to swear bitterly that he was. There was a Mrs. Hominy and there 
was a Mr. Pogram —or, at any rate, dreadful shapes not so very dis- 
tantly resembling them — we may as well confess; and there was not 
much need, after all, of Mr. Dickens’s apology for depicting them. .. . 

Of those chapters of Mr. Diike’s book in which he treats of India, 
New Zealand, and Australia we feel neither competency nor inclination 
to speak. They may be read, we should say, with this much of satis- 
faction: we may be fully sure that we are getting from them the views 
and opinions of one of the Advanced Liberals in regard to the proper 
policy for England to pursue in India and the colonies, in regard to 
the prospects and deserts of democracy in Australia, and in regard to 
several other similar subjects. But after reading what our author has 
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written about matters of which we know something ourselves, we care 
but little, we find, for what he has to say about other things, and 
we are afraid to advise any one to put much reliance on what he 
offers as facts concerning any of the countries or peoples he has seen. 
Turn to the seventh page of the volume and we come on this bit of 
statement and accompanying philosophy. The author is in Virginia: 
“Where slavery exists, the ‘ poor trash’ class must inevitably be both 
large and wretched ; primogeniture is necessary to keep the plantations 
sufficiently great to allow for the payment of overseers and the sup- 
porting in luxury of the planter’s family ; and younger sons and their 
descendants are not only left destitute, but debarred from earning their 
bread by honest industry.” This sounds very much like the slapdash 
talk of a a traveller more desircus of appearing to know something of 
the country he has been in than solicitous to learn the truth. It must 
have been an exceptionally humorous member of the “ ‘poor trash’ 
class” who ever informed Mr. Dilke that his “low down” condition 
was due to any law or custom of primogeniture that ever prevailed in 
any part of the South. Again, payment of overseers— unless what 
some of them stole is counted as a part of their wages — was never a 
considerable item in the expenditure of any plantation. An “over- 
looker” was sometimes a gentleman, as gentlemen go in the South, 
and got a respectable income for his services in keeping an eye on 
perhaps two or three or half a dozen plantations, each of which indi- 
vidually was under the closer supervision or the immediate manage- 
ment of a white overseer on wages of a few hundreds of dollars a year, 
or of a colored “driver” at nothing a year; but the true “overseer” 
was a person whose charges never assisted in making his employer’s 
family “ poor trash.” Almost always he was as really a servant in the 
matter of wages as an inferior in the matter of estimation. On this 
same seventh page at which we have chanced to set the book open we 
find this passage, which it will be seen is put forth with every appear- 
ance on the author’s part of being well informed ; and yet there is no- 
body who knows the South at all who says such things as some of 
these: “The Southern planters were gentlemen possessed of many 
aristocratic virtues along with every aristocratic vice ; but to each plan- 
ter there were nine ‘mean whites’ who, though grossly ignorant, full of 
insolence, given to the use of the knife and the pistol upon the slight- 
est provocation, were until the election of Lincoln as completely the 
rulers of America as they were afterwards the leaders of the rebellion.” 
They may have been as much, but certainly the mean whites were not 
any more “ the rulers of America” before Lincoln’s time than they 
were afterwards “the leaders of the rebellion.” Louis Napoleon’s 
secret police are the Emperor and Empress of the French and the 
founders of the Second Empire in the same sense in which the lower 
classes of the Southern people were ever “the South” of our older 
politics or “the Confederacy” of our politics of five years ago. We 
should not comment on these examples of wildness of assertion if they 
were of rare occurrence, but they are so frequent that hardly half a 
dozen pages together are to be found in any part of the American 
chapters without more than one of them, and they make it difficult to 
give any credit to any part of the work. How, for instance, does a 
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man riding by rail between Richmond and Petersburg see “ from the 
windows of the car that in the country there were left no mules, no 
horses, no roads, no men?” It was a fact, as Mr. Dilke probably 
heard before leaving home, that the war had made mules and horses 
scarce in Virginia; but it is not a fact that one could very well learn 
by looking from the windows of a railroad car, and it was not so, we 
make bold to say, that Mr. Dilke learned it. This may be but a small 
thing ; but no traveller has a right to ask for our confidence, and none 
can get it, who shows himself willing to write down as true, things that 
have no existence. Why may not any Harvard man hold himself 
excused from troubling himselt about Mr. Dilke’s remarks in general 
when he finds him saying this of the University — where, by the way, 
he had ample leisure for making the acquaintance of the things about 
which he had decided to talk: “ Her conservatism is shown in many 
trivial things —in the dress of her janitors and porters, in the cut of 
her grass plots and college-gates,” etc., etc. We were going to say 
that her porters and janitors are not dressed at all, and that she has 
no gates, but affects breaks-in-the-fence with posts in them. There is, 
however, one gate, we believe — an iron one which may perhaps be as 
ancient as 1845, or 1855. As for the porters and janitors —if indeed 
there is any porter, and if there are more janitors than one — they 
wear as many, or as few, and what garments they please, unmolested 
by any of the college authorities, so far as we have ever heard. 

As we have said, the reader may get from this volume the opinions 
on several topics of an Advanced Liberal — or probably we should do 
better to say “of the Advanced Liberals,” Mr. Dilke’s opinions being 
perhaps, first, the opinions of the set to which he belongs, and then, 
secondly, his own ; being, at all events, more important as the opinions 
of a certain school in English politics than as any single person’s 
notions. Furthermore, whoever is interested iu hearing the latest word 
of news from the Australasian and Asiatic Anglo-Saxon communities 
may read the book with some pleasure. But on the whole it seems to 
us one of those books which, like an ill-prepared dictionary, contains a 
deal that is good, but is to be looked at with decided distrust, and is 
only to be used by persons able to correct its blunders.— Zhe WVation. 


Memoirs of Service Afloat during the War between the States. By Ad- 
miral Raphael Semmes, of the late Confederate States Navy. 
Baltimore: Kelly, Piet & Co. 1869. 


However widely opinions may differ respecting the moral aspects 
of the exploits of the Sumer, the A/abama, and their associate cruisers, 
the history of those exploits will long be regarded with profound in- 
terest. The magnitude of the operations accomplished by those ships 
with singularly slender means, the romantic character of their career, 
the delicate points of international law involved in the equipment and 
egress of the A/adama from a British port, will continue to suggest 
points of discussion and inquiry long after the bitterness of our civil 
strife shall have faded away, and its living actors shall move among us 
no more. Indeed, now that the United States Senate has rejected the 
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Alabama treaty, it is impossible to say how long a period may elapse 
before the matters of disagreement originating with the famous vessel, 
sent to the bottom at last by the guns of the Acarsarge, shall be finally 
settled. In the meantime all the information that American or English 
publicists can get upon the subject — whatever the opinions or preju- 
dices of those who afford such information — the better for an intelli- 
gent comprehension of what must always be reckoned one of the most 
eventful and important episodes of the national history. Hence we 
are very glad to see the narrative that Mr. Semmes, the late com- 
mander of the A/abama, has thought proper to lay before the American 
and the British public. To most Northern readers, the book, to be 
sure, will be extremely unpalatable ; but we do not know that for that 
reason it will necessarily be unwholesome. Nothing is healthier for 
individuals or nations than to hear the strongest, the most earnest, and 
even the most impassioned arguments against their own cherished be- 
liefs, prejudices, or interests. It encourages the habit of judicial in- 
vestigation, stimulates independence of thought, interrupts the perni- 
cious custom that, especially in countries like ours, is apt to become 
so universal, of running like sheep into given convictions merely be- 
cause others do so. Now, there is a great deal to be said about this 
Alabama question from the ultra-Confederate—that is, from Mr. 
Semmes’s — point of view, and we think it a very good thing that he 
should say it and that the Northern people should listen. Personally, 
we think his whole argument a fallacious one. We thought and think 
the British government utterly in the wrong in the collateral matters of 
recognition and the escape of the Confederate cruisers. But, notwith- 
standing this, it is well to hear what each and all who disagree may 
have to say in support of their view of the subject. If our case is not 
strong enough to stand and overcome adverse argument, it is not strong 
enough to deserve to prevail. ‘The common sense of the age practi- 
cally upholds this theory. No such work as the one now before us 
could have been issued in England in the interest of the unsuccessful 
combatants five years after the end of the wars of the Roses or the 
Commonwealth. It is a distinct mark of progress that the story of 
“ Admiral Raphael Semmes, of the late Confederate States Navy,” 
should be published in the United States within the lustrum that saw 
the destruction of the 4/abama and the surrender of Lee — should be 
published brimful of its own native, secession fire—and no man cry 
for its suppression or the decapitation of its author. 

Mr. Semmes’s book is substantially a narrative of the deeds and fate 
of the two vessels he successively commanded, the Sumer and the A/aba- 
ma. He gives, to be sure, seven or eight preliminary chapters, in which 
he favors us with a historical account of the nature and origin of the 
American compact, the question of slavery, the right of secession, and 
the formation of the Confederate government ; but on the whole his 
work would be better without these chapters. They contain nothing 
new or nothing that has not been as well if not better told before. Nor 
is the absence of novelty atoned by any particular lucidity or attrac- 
tiveness of style. On the contrary, the text is rather commonplace and 
occasionally a little provincial. Like too many of his countrymen Mr. 
Semmes persists in using the noun “loan” as a verb, and he indulges 
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in other solecisms that are to us the reverse of fascinating. When, 
however, he has his sailing orders and gets on blue water he is natural, 
easy, and graphic, and the narrative is kept up with spirit and interest 
to the close. Of course the Yankees are all wrong and the Confeder- 
ates all right, all the atrocities either committed or dreamt of during 
the war were the work or the imaginings of the former, and every man 
in the Southern army was a Sidney or a Bayard, sans peur et sans re- 
proche. But then each reader who takes up a book written by the captain 
of the A/aéama is quite at liberty to get his salt ready beforehand, and 
has perhaps no better right to look therein for Federal praises than in 
a New York city Republican newspaper for fair play toward a weekly 
independent journal that strives to be just. In some particulars 
wherein he is most severe we think Mr. Semmes’s views are entirely 
borne out by the facts — notably in his strictures on the coarseness and 
ignorance of many United States consuls abroad. We fear — although 
this may be doing him an injustice—that long ago, before the war, 
Mr. Semmes would have hotly resented many of the criticisms on our 
national system and its representatives in which he now so freely and 
so properly indulges. The war did not make everything shameful that 
was not shameful before, although it made some things so. Aw reste, 
it is only fair to an author who makes frequent slips in scholarship, 
and who is too trustworthy a partisan to see both sides of the shield, 
that we should acknowledge his unusual descriptive powers, the close- 
ness of his observation for natural phenomena, and the fidelity with 
which he has studied and brings forward for our instruction the minu- 
tia of his adventurous profession. Were he to put his best force into 
the attempt, we have little doubt Mr. Semmes could produce sea fiction 
that would do no discredit to Cooper, Marryat, or Chamier. 

The mechanical features of this volume are praiseworthy. The copy 
that has reached us, with its excellent print, effective illustrations, and 
russia binding, is worthy of any library ; and its inviting appearance 
combines with the intrinsic merit and timely interest of its contents to 
render the work pretty certain of attracting extensive and permanent 
attention — Zhe Round Table. 





No Love Lost: A Romance of Travel. By W. D. Howells. G. P. Put- 
nam & Son: New York. 


TuosE who have accompanied Mr. Howells in his charming “ Italian 
Journeys,” will be quite ready to believe that there is very little of 
what is popularly known as “romance” in this poetical ‘ Romance of 
Travel.” Indeed, Mr. Howells — even in the blandishments of rhythm, 
in which we are apt to accept so much that we might question in prose 
—never loses himself in the dubious walks of sentiment, but has a 
happy faculty of turning back, whistling, with his hands in his pockets, 
and a general air of not having been there at all. It is pleasant — 
because it is natural —that the heroine, after the eventful climax of 
her “romance,” and a night of hysterical vigils — 


“went to bed in the morning, 
Firmly rejecting the pity of friends and the pleasures of travel, 
Fixed in a dreadful purpose never to get any better.” 
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And yet there are frequent touches of an almost feminine tenderness, 
and the true poetic instinct is more generally apparent than in more 
ambitious sentiment. The Venetian views are picturesque, and some 
are beautiful — but all truthful, even to the palaces and mosquitoes, 
that 


“rise from the water together ; ” 


or, the salt sea in the streets, 


" Ebbing and flowing, 
Several inches or more.” 
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Alternate playfulness, and a sentiment never so intense as to require 





i 
; very dramatic force of expression, easily and pleasantly fit Mr. How- | 
j ell’s hexameters, that— good as they are —are not perhaps as good as 
he his prose. Yet one can very well spare time to read such a volume, 
%" even though the bards sublime are waiting for us down the corridors of 


Time, and be thankful for the opportunity.— Zhe Overland Monthly, 





English Photographs. By an American. London: Tinsley Brothers. 


Mr. Fiske came to this country in the only mood in which a man 
can hope to understand and appreciate its character and institutions. 
“I liked England before I came here,” he says ; and what is the result? 
“TJ like it better than ever now that I have sojourned here for two 
years.” Exactly what a shrewd traveller would have predicted. 
Liking is the key to understanding and knowledge, and these are the 
basis of just judgments. Had he come hating, he would have found 
nothing but darkness and universal barbarism. Not that Mr. Fiske 
finds in England a country universally perfect. No indeed — perfec- 
tion is not indispensable to liking. What does he find, then? A great 
people with numerous imperfections ; great enlightenment with much 
ignorance ; great refinement with much coarseness ; great institutions 
disfigured by cobwebs ; great advancement in science with much tardi- 
ness in art ; great ideas meanly applied ; free trade hampered by min- 
ute instances of protection ; great law-makers with many stupid laws ; 
perfect shipbuilding with. wretched passenger steamers ; the best of 
yas railways with the worst railway carriages ; the greatest city in the world 
and the worst governed ; splendid hotels with poor accommodation 
and high prices ; excellent cabs with cabmen that always want more 
than their legal fare, and generally contrive to get it; first-class news- 
papers with good leaders and no news or the enterprise to find it ; good 
theatres with some good actors and many poor ones ; concert halls as 
a rule more attractive than the theatres ; many handsome women and 
some ugly ones, and all of them worse treated than women in any 
other civilized country ; middle-class dwelling-houses not constructed 
up to the highest point of improvement, and therefore inconvenient 
and uncomfortable ; and everywhere, also, the traveller sees the angel 
a wealth and the demon poverty. This catalogue covers only a portion 
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; of the subjects of which Mr. Fiske incidentally treats in his really 
; intelligent book. He writes in a clear, bold, honest English style, the 
perfect candour and gentlemanliness of which are altogether unexcep- 


tionable. Whatever goodness or greatness, whatever ingenuity or 
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genius, whatever superiority he sees anywhere in England, or in any- 
thing English over America, or anything American, Mr. Fiske admits 
in the most handsome manner. On the other hand, he is equally 
plain-spoken in pointing out whatever he deems the imperfections of 
England and the English as compared with his own country and coun- 
trymen. Mr. Fiske is a model traveller, seeing with his eyes and not 
with his prejudices. His observations are, therefore, always decisive 
in point of form and meaning, and either of the two countries might 
largely benefit ‘by calmly studying his suggestions. He throws out 
quite a body of hints on the subject of passenger steamboats, railways, 
hotels, newspapers, theatres, dwelling-houses, cabs, the government of 
the metropolis, and men and women, many of which could, and no 
doubt ultimately will, be introduced into England to its unquestionable 
improvement. On the subject of English passenger-steamers, he says 
that “the whole service is a quarter of a century behind the age.” 
Mr. Fiske’s suggestion that the Government should take charge of the 
water and gas supply of London, is one that must be realized some 
time or other, if the giant city is to be maintained in a reasonable state 
of health and morals. “Scant water means dirt, and dirt is but 
another name for disease”—a form of words that might be applied 
also to light, with this variation, that “scant light means darkness, and 
darkness is but another name for crime.” ‘The value of light and 
water is neatly put by Mr. Fiske, when he says that “every hydrant is 
equal to a fireman, every fountain to a doctor, every gaslight to a police- 
man.” 

That Englishmen and Americans ought to study each other and 
each other’s country will be admitted as an obvious duty. It is one 
which Mr. Fiske lays down shrewdly and comprehensively in a passage 
which is worth quoting :— 

“No American’s education is complete until he has come to England, and studied 
attentively the country and the people. No Englishman’s education is complete 
until he has made a similar study of America. The two countries are so much alike, 
and yet so different, that at every step there is something new to learn, something to 
imitate, something to avoid. In some respects the Americans are centuries in ad- 
vance of the English people; in others, we Transatlantic folk, compared with the 
English, are barbarians. If I were forced to sum up the characteristics of the two 
nations in a single sentence, I should say that the English are too fond of retaining 
old ideas because they are old, and that the Americans are too fond of adopting new 
ideas because they are new. Too much conservatism versus tov rapid progress — 
this is England and America in a nutshell.” 


The chapter on “ English Journals” is one of the sharpest and most 
outspoken in the volume ; yet the various newspapers referred to by 
Mr. Fiske are, in the main, photographed with remarkable accuracy, 
the portrait of the Zimes being especially spicy and good. While giv- 
ing the palm to the English press, Mr. Fiske claims that in one point 
the American press is superior, and that is, its enterprise. In 
paper, type, and style of writing the English papers are, as a rule, 
unapproachable. But in point of enterprise he says that “the differ- 
ence between the American and English press is precisely the differ- 
ence between the telegraph and the: railroad ;” and hence it is that 
“ an average American newspaper contains ten times as much absolute 
news as an average English journal.” The American papers use the 
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telegraph more extensively than ours do, and, moreover, act upon the 
principle of printing everything, while English papers go upon the 
principle of printing only a selection of the current news. That selec- 
tion is frequently, however, not only over scant, but inexcusably tardy. 
It is hardly creditable to us that the Americans should employ the 
telegraph more than we do in gathering news. But in this respect the 
Americanization of the British press is slowly progressing, and it is a 
rather curious fact that the movement should actually be pushed most 
vigorously by the leading provincial papers. To take, as a single 
instance, the ablest northern paper printed, the Edinburgh Scotsman 
has arrangements so extensive and perfect that through its special and 
general wires it is enabled to supply, not only the best speeches in a 
long debate, but to give besides a special article on the subject of it 
written in London, with the usual telegraphic news in full. It was 
surely a plucky piece of enterprise on the part of the chief Scotch 
papers to introduce the use of special wires. In speaking about the 
Times, some of Mr. Fiske’s single sentences are extremely applicable. 
As, for instance, “ the plan of its editors is to find out what is going to 
be done, and then predict it, thus preserving an appearance of influ- 
ence.” Again, “It never corrects an error, and never apologizes for 
an injustice, and is therefore the best hated paper in existence.” There 
is a good hint for newspapers in this sentence : — 


“ News — plenty of news, the earliest news, the latest news, local news, foreign 
news, exclusive news, all the news —this, with political independence and impartial- 
ity, are what the people want in a daily paper; and they will have it, no matter 
whether the Zimes chooses to furnish them with it or not. If not, so much the worse 
for the Zimes.” 


On the subject of the theatre in England Mr. Fiske is portentously 
decisive. “There is no line of theatrical business,” he says, “except 
eccentric comedy, in which the United States are not more than a 
match for England to-day, whatever they may have been some years 
ago.” Talking of actors, however, he believes that “ England has sent 
us the best and kept the worst.” On the subject of English women, he 
says that — 


“ American ladies, as a rule, are as handsome as the English, and last just as long; 
but theirs is a different style of beauty, and each man has his own ideal. The Ameri- 
can women have much smaller hands and feet, slenderer wastes, more graceful, deli- 
cate, and fuchsia-like forms, and livelier manners than the English. The English 
women have better busts, fuller figures, clearer complexions, fewer headaches, roun- 
der voices, and more robust health than the American.” 


Mr. Fiske has a genuine enthusiasm on gastronomical subjects, and 
it is good as a feast to read his talk about the English rump-steak, 
Yorkshire ham, Southdown mutton, and English fish generally, which 
are altogether superior to American fish. ‘The chapter on the British 
Parliament, and the concluding one, on the general subject of England 
and America, are intelligent and full of suggestion; but Mr. Fiske’s 
statement in the former, that, “if a local Legislature, to deal with local 
questions, were established in Ireland, you would hear no more of 
Irish discontent,” is of a rather doubtful character. Take the book as 
a whole, however,— let it be well read and pondered from beginning to 
end, and the verdict must be that the “English Photographs” are a 
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series of able, conscientious, and well-wrought mirrors of English 
affairs and English character.— Zhe London Review. 





Explorations and Adventures in Equatorial Africa. By Paul B. Du 
Chaillu. New York: Harper & Bros. 


Wits the single exception of Bruce’s “ Abyssinia,” we have never 
read a work upon any portion of the great African continent so deeply 
interesting as the present. Many of Mr. Du Chaillu’s facts (and facts 
they are now conceded to be,) appear equally novel and startling. 
His minute account of the class of anthropoid apes, and of that once 
mythical monster, the gorilla, will interest the general reading public 
no less than naturalists and ethnologists. The chapter devoted to 
a description of the strange cannibal tribes beyond the Crystal Moun- 
tains possesses a weird fascination which is compounded of disgust 
and curiosity. As we read of the appearance and customs of these 
“Fan” tribes, a shuddering bewilderment comes over us, and old meta- 
physical questions as to the meaning of existence, and the marvellous 
complications of evil, arise with gloomy emphasis to “ give us pause.” 
One singular fact has struck us in connection with the “ Fan ” barbarians: 
they practically embody in their dark, monstrous reality, a conception 
of Edgar Poe which occurs in his most elaborate but least known tale, 
The Adventures of Mr. Pym. Their filed and blackened teeth, their 
hideous mode of tattooing, the ineffable treachery of their disposition, 
and hints of certain horrid rites, which cannot be more plainly depicted 
—all remind us of those terrible islanders who annihilated the crew 
of Poe’s imaginary vessel ; and thus the sober truths of observation 
stand side by side with the wildest conceptions of the most erratic 
fancy. 

A valuable section of Du Chaillu’s work is devoted to the Jotany of 
equatorial Africa. Among the innumerable plants the properties of 
which have been analysed, we may mention the poisonous root from 
which the ruboundee is made — a species of drink used by the savages 
in cases of trial for witchcraft and other capital offences. If the ac- 
cused can drink the poison with impunity he is pronounced innocent ; 
if not, he is guilty, and often the very first symptoms of the working of 
the rudoundce upon his system are a signal for his decapitation, or perhaps 
his burning at the stake. 

In regard to the author’s personal adventures — his encounters with 
the gorilla, the elephant, the tiger, and the vast serpents of the country 
— nothing could be more vividly narrated —a clear simplicity, amount- 
ing sometimes to waiveté, characterizing his word-paintings. Upon the 
whole, we cordially commend Mr. Du Chaillu’s book, as uniting in an 
extraordinary degree the charms of romantic experience with novel 
truths of science—/au/ H. Hayne. 





Cast Up by the Sea. By Sir Samuel W. Baker, M. A., F.R.G.S.  Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


BEHOLD a regular and splendid old-fashioned boy’s book! With all 
manner of fights and struggles at sea and ashore, with chase and con- 
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flagration and lion-hunting and captivity, and life on board a frigate 
and a smuggling lugger, and several assassinations, and a lovely, faithful 
sweetheart and a real out-and-out villain, and wild scenes in Central 
Africa, and an escape from bondage, and a trial for murder, and an 
acquittal of the innocent, and virtue triumphant, and all the rest of it. 
The book is really creditable to the imagination of the popular author 
of the Albert N’yanza, as well as to his heart. We are not ashamed 
to say that we have read his story with the greatest interest, and are 
quite sure that all good boys will unite with us in hearty gratitude to 
its author.— Zhe Round Table. 
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Anecdotes of the Clergy of America. New Edition. 12mo., $1.50. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

The Old World. Palestine, Syria and Asia Minor; Travel, Incident, 
Description and History. 12mo., $1.00. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 

St. Augustine, Florida. Sketches of its History, Present Condition, 
and Advantages as a Winter Resort for Invalids. By an English 
Visitor. t2mo., 75 cents. New York: Putnam & Son. 

Mad. de Sevigne. Letters to her Daughter and Friends. Edited by 
Mrs. Hale. 12mo., $2.00. Boston: Roberts Bros. 

Sermons by the Rt. Rev. S. Elliott, D. D., Bishop of Georgia. With 
Memoir and Portrait. 8vo., $5.00. New York: Pott & Amery. 

The Law of Love, and Love as a Law; or Moral Science, Theoretical and 
Practical, By Mark Hopkins, D. D., LL. D. t2mo., $1.75. New 
York: Scribner & Co. 

Archie Lovell. By Mrs. Edwards, 12mo., $1.00. New York: Rout- 
ledge & Sons. 

As By Fire. By Miss Nellie Marshall. 12mo., $1.50. New York: 
Wilcox. 


Nature's Nobleman. By the Author of “Rachel’s Secret.” 8vo. 
paper, 50 cents. New York: Harper & Bros. 

The Chaplet of Pearls. By Miss Yonge. 8vo., $1.50. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Life and Letters of Fite-Greene Halleck. By James Grant Wilson. 
12mo., $2.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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The Fisher Maiden. By B. Bjornson. 16mo., $1.25. New York: 
Leypoldt & Holt. 


Deep Down. A Tale of the Cornish Mines. By R. M. Ballantyne. 
16mo., $1.50. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


On the Edge of the Storm. By the Author of “ Mademoiselle Mori.” 
8vo., $2.50. New York: Scribner & Co. 





MISCELLANY. 





ISAGREEABLE PEOPLE.—Let us see who are the people who 
make society disagreeable. 

First, there are managing people. The managing people are of three 
kinds. They are either imperious persons, or very good-natured persons, 
or very conceited persons. And sometimes the three motives which 
cause a man or woman to be troublesomely managing are combined in 
one and the same person. 

Now, the objection which most people have to being managed is, that 
they have an unconquerable wish to manage for themselves. 

But there is another and a very potent cause why people often reject 
the most excellent proposals for being managed. It is, that the managing 
person does not know some secret, but very strong, motive of the person 
to be managed ; and therefore all the manager’s wise suggestions are 
beside the mark. 

Let us take a familiar instance which might occurin real life. There 
is a young man (we will call him Mr. Amans) in the same house with 
one of the tribe of managers. Mr. Amans is asked by what train he 
is returning to London, and he says by the to o’clock train. This is 
in the smoking-room, after the ladies have gone to bed. Up jumps the 
manager, whips out his “ Bradshaw,” and tells Mr. Amans that it is 
positive insanity not to go by the 9 o’clock train. “If you go by the 
10 o'clock train, a very slow train, you will not get into town till 4 
o’clock in the morning —a most uncomfortable time ; whereas, if you 
go by the 9, you will be in by 12 at night, and have a good night’s rest. 
Do let me order the carriage for half-past 8 o’clock!” The young man 
looks very sheepish, stammers out some foolish objection to the 9 
o’clock train ; but holds his ground, and will not be managed. And 
why? Mr. Amans thought that there was a faint return on the part of 
Miss Amata to the warm pressure of his hand when he bade her good 
night that evening ; and he would lose fifty nights’ rest, and rightly 
too, in order to ascertain whether that faint return of pressure will be 
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repeated, or, perhaps, increased, on the ensuing morning. Now, the 
family breakfast is not until 9 o’clock. 

The above is an instance of a trivial and familiar nature ; but the 
same things runs through life. When the manager thinks any of us ; 
unreasonable, he may reflect that perhaps he does not know all the 
motives, which, however unreasonable, determine us to a course of 
action contrary to that which he so ably recommends. 

Then there is the class of people whom I venture to call the obser- 
vantines. They must make remarks about everything ; and there are 
a great many things in this life which had better pass without any re- 
mark. 

Then there are the. objective people. Let any one say anything, 
however wise or foolish, important or unimportant, they must instantly 
take an objection. They really do not mean to abide by their objec- 








, a tion ; but they must take it. Nothing should be done without being 
well argued over ; and it is their business to see that objection is made 
to whatever is proposed. j 


Then there are the explanative people, Now, even the cleverest 
man, and the most adroit talker, utters many sentences which are need- 
less. You see at once what he is going to say. But the explanative 
person will not let you off one single jot of explanation. His talk is 
like the writing of a stupid book for children. 

Then there is the discursive talker. You are discussing the effect of 
the large importations of gold from Australia. He unfortunately enters 
: into the discussion, and in a short time you find that the original sub- ! 
fie ject has vanished, and that you are discussing the mode of rearing 
pine-apples at Chatsworth. ‘This kind of man seems to be sent into 
the world to destroy everything like good conversation.—Good Words. 





THE HELPLESS. 


(AFTER VICTOR HUGO.) 


Tue hen-bird beats her pinions on the snare ; 

Her mate the goshawk’s crooked talons tear ; 

} \ Over the callow nestlings, weak and lone, 

What wing shall spread when darkness gathers ?— None. 
Poor little birds! 


The shepherd’s dog with age lies dead and cold ; 
The wolf steals down upon the trembling fold ; 
The last pale crimson streak of sunset’s gone ; 
Who guards the flock until the morning ?— None. 
Poor little lambs ! 





The father in the felon prison lies ; 
The mother in the spital shuts her eyes; 
Sharp hunger sickens; day is almost done ; 
Who watches by the squalid cradle >— None. 
Poor little babes ! - 
—Tinsleys’ Magazine. 


LOcHINVAR ON A VELOCIPEDE.—The vehicle of the period ‘is the 
velocipede. It is superseding the use of the human legs in the ordi- 
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nary fashion altogether. Messengers velocipede up to your concierge’s 
den ; rural postmen velocipede their rounds. The Place de la Bourse 
is the theatre of a velocipede tournament nightly; Michaud jeune exe- 
cutes fours de force on his highly-trained machine in a Revue. But 
Nice, which has seen very queer things this year, has just seen the 
latest use to which the /ervida rota can be put. 

The other night a lover velocipeded away with his beloved from the 
paternal mansion, then in possession of an army of dancing dervishes. 
It was an ingenious dodge. Nobody could make out how Mademois- 
elle had got off for a long time. Fancy the scene. Bright moonlight ; 
young Lochinvar balancing his beloved tenderly,— for your velocipede 
requires some setting I can assure you—and working his limbs as at 
a treadmill; ever and anon turning to look across the landscape for 
the pursuit maddening in his rear; then turning back again and mut- 
tering, as the good velocipede devours space,— 


“They'll have strong legs that follow!” 


and that sort of thing. 

The best of it is —or was, that they dd@ follow! A squadron of — 
not horse, exactly, but velocipedes, headed by the infuriate papa in 
person, wheeled off to overtake and capture. And 


“ Inextinguishable laughter rose amongst the Gods,” 


I should say, to see them. Bethink you of the Governor, in evening 
dress, en califourchon, with his white hairs and his black coat-tails flying 
wildly in the wind! There was the Procureur Impérial, too ; but I 
believe 4e followed in a more commonplace conveyance. And young 
Lochinvar was caught this time, fairly velocipeded down in the open ; 
and the stern parent carried his offspring, weeping, home across his 
saddle-bow, medizvally. Ben’ trovato anyhow ! —£choes. 


THE TELEGRAM. 


SARAH E, HENSHAW. 


DeapD! did you say? he! dead in his prime ! 

Son of my mother! my brother! my friend! 
While the horologe points to the noon of his time, 
Has his sun set in darkness ? is all at an end? 

(“ By a sudden accident,”’) 


Dead ! it is not, it cannot, it must not be true ! 
Let me read the dire words for myself, if I can; 
Relentless, hard, cold they rise on my view — 
They blind me ! how did you say that they ran ? 
(“ He was mortally injured,”’) 


Dead ! around me I hear the singing of birds 
And the breath of June roses comes in at the pane ; 
Nothing — nothing is changed by those terrible words ; 
They cannot be true! let me see them again! 
(“ And died yesterday.”) 
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Dead ! a letter but yesterday told of his love ! 
Another to-morrow the tale will repeat ; 
Outstripped by this thunderbolt flung from above, 
Scathing my heart, as it falls at my feet ! 
(“ Funeral to-morrow.” 


Oh! terrible Telegraph ! subtle and still ! 
Darting thy lightnings with pitiless haste ! 
No kind warning thunder — no storm-boding thril! — 
But one fierce deadly flash, and the heart lieth waste ! 
(“ Lnform his friends.”) 
—The Galaxy. 





SCHLEICHER’s ABSENT-MINDEDNESS.—One of the most eminent rep- 
resentatives of the historical or comparative study of languages, Pro- 
fessor August Schleicher, of Jena, died a little more than a month ago, 
at the age of forty-eight. His life, although thus early cut short, has 
been rich in works of general and acknowledged value. Of Schleicher’s 
absent-mindedness the story is told that he once appeared in his lec- 
ture-room not, as usual, in a grey coat, buttoned to the chin, but in an 
open black overcoat. He did not discover the impropriety of his 
costume till he had searched in vain for his manuscript, which was not 
about him, and, begging pardon of his audience, and promising short 
delay, he ran home, took the papers from his grey coat, and put 
them in the pocket of his surtout. ‘Then it occurred to him that he 
might without loss of time resume his proper garb as a lecturer, and 
accordingly he exchanged the black for the grey. Of course when he 
returned he was again minus his manuscript, and was obliged, after an 
explanation which convulsed the audience, to dismiss them till another 
day. The concentration of thought which absent-mindedness commonly 
implies had, in Schleicher’s case, perhaps the best example when he 
contemplated composing an entire tale in that mother-tongue to which 
the languages of Europe all refer — the Ursprache, as the Germans call 
it, of which not a word has come down to us unaltered. This was 
almost the knight-errantry of science.— Zhe Nation. 





An EpicrRAM on “Ecce Homo.” 


Wuitst different critics strive to find 
The object in the author’s mind, 
The book inversely works. 
Charmed by the beauty of the face, 
Ths sceptic feels the heavenly grace 
Behind the veil that lurks, 
But adoration cannot brook 
One least eclipse of that sweet look : 
Devotion takes alarm : 
And thus, however understood, 
No bad book ever did such good, 
No good one e’er such harm. 
—Philip Hale. 


ANECDOTE OF KincG Louts.—The following anecdote is related as 
having occurred within the last few days. King Louis of Bavaria not 
only holds the dramatic art in high esteem, but has a great liking for 
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the society of performers. On the day Madame Cramer completed 
her fiftieth year on the stage, the king gave her a benefit, and after the 
performance, the other actors and actresses entertained her. The king 
hearing of this, took it into his head to surprise them by his unexpected 
presence. Madame Cramer, whose back was turned towards the door, 
could not of course see the king enter the room. The king stepped 
quietly up to her, and put his hands over her eyes, and said: “ Guess 
who it is!” “Ah!” said Madame Cramer, “you again, Monsieur 
L ? you certainly do imitate the king most delightfully.” “Oh, 
does he?” said the somewhat astonished king. “I should rather like 
to see the performance. Go on, Monsieur L , and let me judge 
for myself of the truthfulness of the imitation.” “I trust your majesty 
will excuse me,” replied the abashed actor. But the king persisted in 
his demand, and after several refusals he added, “I desire it, and the 
king commands it.” The actor bowed and took his seat at a little 
table, and called out in a voice which was an exact imitation of the 
king’s: —“ Desire my private councillor, Riedl, to come to me.” 
“Very good indeed!” exclaimed the king. “ What does your majesty 
want?” asked the actor, speaking through his nose. “ Capital!” ex- 
claimed the king, laughing ; “you imitate my councillor even better 
than you did me ; you are an excellent comedian, as Madame Cramer 
said.” “ Riedl,” continued the actor, “be sure you send to-morrow two 
hundred florins to Monsieur L ! he is a deserving fellow,— a bet- 
ter mimic I never heard.” “Scamp!” exclaimed the king, laughing, 
“ enough of that performance ; you shall have the two hundred florins, 
but I shall take care not to ask you for a repetition of it.”—Ovce a 
Week, 

















EX CATHEDRA. 





S will be seen by an announcement in our advertising pages, 

the interests of Zhe Land We Love and The New Eclectic Maga- 

zine are now united ; the present being the first number issued under 
the new arrangement. This coalition will be followed by no material 
change in the character of the Zc/ectic, as we have reason to believe 
that the plan so far pursued in the conduct of the Magazine will be 
more acceptable to the general public than any other we could choose. 
It is our desire now, as always, to exclude all traces of that narrow 
and bitter intolerance which is the bane of so much of our periodical 
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literature, and to impart a catholic, genial spirit to our Magazine which 
shall secure for it the approval of liberal-minded and large-hearted 
men and women everywhere. In carrying out the eclectic feature, we 
shall from time to time print articles of opposite or widely differing 
tendencies. It is only by having the various sides of any question 
fairly presented, that the public mind can be educated to the intelligent 
formation .of opinions. While we shall sedulously strive to avoid 
doing anything to offend the honest and cherished convictions of any 
class of readers, we make no promise to pander to sectarian or party 
prejudices. Nor do we think such a promise would at all recommend 
us to sensible people. 

The many new readers, with whom we now become acquainted for 
the first time, will see by an examination of the present number, better 
than we can explain to them, the general character and scope of our 
work. By judicious selection from all the more prominent contempor- 
ary periodicals of the world, we endeavor to make a monthly compila- 
tion which shall embody the best and most popular features of all. 

With the most cordial greetings to our new acquaintances, we 
commend ourselves to their kind consideration and friendship. 





In the February number of A/acmillan’s Magazine, there appears 
a very interesting article by Matthew Arnold on Zhe Modern Element 
in Literature. It was originally delivered eleven years ago, as an in- 
augural lecture in the Poetry chair at Oxford: and the author in a note 
now prefixed, makes apologies for his imperfect treatment of the sub- 
ject, and also for his style, which he says is rather that of the doctor 
than the explorer. Mr. Arnold uses the word modern in the sense of 
highly civilized, employing it to characterize alike the age of Pericles in 
Greece, the Augustan age of Rome, and the present epoch in Chris- 
tendom. <A modern age he describes as one in which the ensigns of 
war and bloodshed are banished from the intercourse of civil life — 
when the arts of peace are allowed to develop uninterruptedly — when 
a tolerant spirit, which is the offspring of enlarged knowledge, flour- 
ishes — when the conveniences of life are multiplied, public taste im- 
proved, and a capacity for refined pursuits diffused ; and finally, when 
man reaches his intellectual maturity — manifests the disposition to 
observe facts with the critical spirit ; to search for their laws, not to 
wander among them at random ; to judge by the rule of reason, not 
by the impulse of prejudice or caprice. 

The peculiar demand, he says, of those ages called modern, is for 
an intellectual deliverance, that is, a perfect expression through their 
literature of their own life and spirit. There are epochs in the history 
of the human race, in which the literature of a nation is either less or 
greater than the nation itself. The only age he mentions beside our 
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own, which found a ferfectly adequate expression of itself in its contem- 
porary literature, is the culminating epoch in the life of ancient Greece, 
five centuries before the Christian era—the age of Thucydides, A‘s- 
chylus, Sophocles, Pindar and Aristophanes. Between this and the 
Elizabethan age of England he draws a striking contrast, greatly to 
the disparagement of the latter. 

The whole article is one of great interest to the student of literature 
and history, and we hope to be able to find room for it in a future 
number of the £cdectic. 





In the same number of J/acmillan are two contributions from 
women ; the one a Belgravian young lady who undertakes a defence of 
the much-abused “Girl of the Period,” not cloaking her sins indeed, 
but endeavoring to prove that she is not wholly responsible for them : 
the other giving a sad picture of the under side of woman’s life in the 
large cities of England. Of these articles Ze London Review is cour- 
teous to say, the one is foolish and the other dull. The following 
comments upon the first of them, from the S/ecfator, if less laconic, 
are more satisfactory : 


The paper in Jfacmillan said to be, we dare say quite truly, by a “ Belgravian ” 
young lady, on “A Girl of the Period,” suggests naturally a speculation as to the 
causes of the unrest which she describes and endeavours to account for, as, we 
think, most unsatisfactorily. She says the cause is mainly idleness, and sighs for the 
work-a-day careers she fancies open to her sisters of the middle-class. We wish 
they were, the fact being that of all classes the daughters of the professionals have 
the least to do in the way of actual work, and perhaps the most desire to do it, but 
that is not our point for the moment. The Belgravian young lady says the girls of 
her class, fairly though imperfectly educated, and in good “condition,” as girls a 
century ago were not,— though, by the way, they lived longer than this generation — 
find no field for their energies in their father’s houses, may not take to the poor for 
reasons of hygiene, or to reading lest they should be “ blue,” and are driven to choose 
between a Protestant nunnery and the ball-room, which latter form of pleasure soon 
palls, till the power of enjoyment is reawakened by “ flirtation,”— flirtation marked 
Just now,— why, she does not explain,— by a “low tone of morality which all agree 
to be gaining ground.” “ We ask any intelligent man to put himself for a moment 
into the place of any unmarried woman of his acquaintance. Treated up to the very 
confines of middle life as if still a child, with no more liberty or independence than 
at sixteen, obliged to conform to the habits and practices of her father’s house, 
whether congenial or not to her own temper and principles, with no definite object 
in view, and no prospect of being able to form larger interests till the breaking-up 
of her home (often late in life) leaves her even more desolate than before, can we 
wonder that with many fear overcomes delicacy in their struggle to escape?” Well, 
all that may be true, and some of it is, though we question if the really fast girl is 
the one that marries, believing that the main distinction among girls, apart from ex- 
ceptional beauty or fortune, is a power of sympathizing with men, which is often 
found among the quiet daughters of country parsonages, and has no necessary rela- 
tion whatever to “fastness ;” but the question is, how much of it is not only true, 
but also new. Was there not just as much dissipation a hundred years ago, and were 
there more outlets for female energy? The first question may be answered out of 
any collection of memoirs, and the answer will be that dissipation has on the whole 
decreased, that society is less absorbed in the pursuit of pleasure, or rather excite- 
ment, and that its pleasures and excitements are rather less injurious than they were. 
People make a grand fuss about the indelicacy of modern female dress, much of 
which is in their own imaginations,— the purest women in the world, for example, 
the Irish peasant girls, being bare to the knee, and some of the impurest shrouded 
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from head to foot in black — but after all, Miss Chudleigh is impossible to-day, and 
as Miss Chudleigh is to a fastish girl of to-day so are the manners of the Georges to 
our own. ‘The gossip of society is worse than the reality, and the gossip is pure 
compared with the written memoirs of a century ago. Dissipation is very much 
what dissipation was, only a little cleaner, and with this bad ditierence,— that there 
is a greater disproportion between the sexes, partly real, partly resulting from the 
habit among men of delaying marriage, and then seeking only the voung. Men of 
all ages marry girls under twenty-five, and of course women who p ss the fatal age 
are lett out in the race, and will sacrifice a good deal to regain their places. On the 
other hand, is there less scope for energy indoors? No doubt there is less in mere 
domesticity, the habits of our day scarcely permitting the daughters of the wealthy 
to take part in the control of the household. Real equality has not come, and real 
distinction has disappeared, and the girl who tried to control footmen and keep the 
housemaids in order would in a month find that she was messing a task almost too 
hard for her mother. But the loss of this occupation has been most amply supplied 
by a thousand other and higher if not more pressing interests. Those excellent girls 
who knew housekeeping so well, knew very little else, seldom opened a book, never 
saw a newspaper, and thought as little of any world outside a circle limited by end- 
less difficulties of locomotion as any nuns are supposed to do, as, in fact, unmarried 
girls on the Continent usually do. “Now,” writes “A Belgravian Young Lady” 
with perfect truth, “a desultory education has shown her giimpses of much that is 
interesting in the world around her, and probably the poetry of three or four modern 
languages has left the traces of many a noble thought and aspiration in her mind. 
The newspapers lying on her father’s table show her each morning the great world, 
with all ics sorrow and all its needs. The religious revival, too, atiects her power- 
fully, as in sermon after sermon she hears the preacher extol the merits of self-denial 
and the glories of selt-sacritice.” There is even an increase of actual work. The 
whole field of literature is open to women and the whole range of art, and the 
daughter of the Duke of Noriolk may exhibit a statue, or present a painting, or sell 
a book without offence to the most rigorous censor. Princesses do all those things, 
and who cavils? ‘Travel for girls is an absolutely new habit not yet twenty years old, 
and the opportunities of study are at least as great for one sex as the other, perhaps 
greater, for the weaker has time and can have seclusion. That something is still 
wanting,—a something best described as a possibility, of a career other than mar- 
riage,— we have been among the first to urge, and we should gladly see every profes- 
sion thrown open; but we do not believe that girls’ lives are stupider, or less tull, or 
more colourless than they were, or that they are more necessarily driven to dissipa- 
tion than their grandmothers were who endured it all, and did not complain, or com- 
plaining were disregarded. What has increased, and will increase, is self-conscious- 
ness, the sense that a minute lite is a poor life, which somehow our grandmothers — 
for the change is as true of protessionals as of peers—lacked. Many among us assert, 
and a few perhaps believe, that they were the better for lacking it; that it was well 
for women to think the storing of preserves a serious work, and the counting of nap- 
ery asoiemn duty, that Nancy Lameter was nearer the ideal woman than Esther 
Lyon. We disagree with them more heartily than we care to express, but it is need- 
less to argue, for those who lament admit that that time is past and cannot be re- 
called ; tnat Mary, whether nobler than Martha or not, is so accounted ; that in the 
battle of the world the girl who is housewife, and nothing else, has very little chance. 
But this inability to be content with smail things, is in itself neither evil nor of evil ten- 
dency ; it is only a symptom of a great change which is passing over men as well, 
though it produces in them different symptoms. Forty years ago a lad of twenty who 
bothered himseif much about the object ot lite, the whence and whither, and was dis- 
contented till he had got some mental toothold, would have been pronounced dreamy 
or silly ; but to-day, what lad of that age with cultivation does not so bother himself? 
That the lads are the better for careers and the necessity of pursuing them is unquestion- 
able ; and so might girls be, provided they previously received a strengthening edu- 
cation. When everything has been written that can be written, it all comes back, in 
this and almost every other department of social progress, to the tiresome word 
“education.” Men are not so inclined to shut women up as some of their advocates 
believe, but are growing fairer every day. It is through evidence of the capacity 
which comes of education, of self-restraint, industry, and seriousness that women 
must win their way to the new position so many of them obviously desire. Whether 
they will be happier when they have won it may be doubtful, for after all the protected 
life has charms, but the doubt is of very little moment, Happiness is not the end of 
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life, and if women who might be idle and pass what so many men desire, lives of let- 
tered ease, are athirst for work, and competent to do it, any legal or social prohibi- 
tion is pure tyranny, as purely tyranny as if the same disqualifications were laid on all 
men with brown hair. But then the competence must be secured or when the barrier 
is thrown down women will be trampled to death in the rush; and though “ A Bel- 
gravian Young Lady’s” panacea of female colleges sounds like an anti-climax, her 
thought is, we believe, correct. The present education of well-to-do girls is the very 
worst ever given to human beings, and all reform, either in their position or their 
rights, must be based, first of all, on a reform in that. 





An adventurous critic, Mr. George Stott by name, contributes to 
The Contemporary Review a twenty page paper upon the writings of 
Charles Dickens, which, though very temperately written, goes further 
in substantial depreciation of his genius than any criticism we have 
ever read. A storm of indignation is sure to fall upon his head. 
Already a writer in Zhe.London Review has rushed to Mr. Dickens’s 
rescue. He thus sums up Mr. Stott’s article : 


Mr. Dickens is a man of genius. He would have been better for culture and for 
higher aims. In all his novels he has a “ purpose” which “dominates over the nar- 
rative.” He is not a Realist, but an Idealist —a view which Mr. Stott thinks may 
be found “ startling,” but which we should have thought too obvious to require elu- 
cidation. He isa caricaturist and a farce-writer. but he fails in developing char- 
acter from within when he steps into a highersphere. He has very great constructive 
powers, and his stories, considered as narratives with plots, are excellent. He is not 
dramatic, but melodramatic. His humour, great as it is, is somewhat coarse and 
superficial,” and wanting in sense of the deeper contrasts of life. His ‘pathos is a 
complete and absolute failure.” He is insensible to beauty, to culture, and to refine- 
ment. He “ignores most of the leading influences which have made the world what 
it is.” And what he gives us in their stead is a sort of Utopia of Christmas. 


These charges are replied to in detail, and the defence closes with the 
following paragraph : 


Morally, the great merit of Mr, Dickens is that which Sir Walter Scott so beauti- 
fully claims for Goldsmith: he “reconciles us to human nature.” The reason is 
simple — he has faith and hope ; and however he may allow himself to glide into sen- 
timent, he has that degree of strong common sense which is itself a power. Now, 
any humourist who at the same time manifests strong common sense and keeps such 
a taith as enables him to “reconcile us to human nature,” may make himself quite 
easy about his position. Much of what Mr. Dickens has written will die, because it 
is so full of temporary “ cockney” allusions (things which change every filty years or 
so); but much of his work will survive to receive the homage ot a broader and more 
generous criticism, from ages in which men will not feel old at five-and-twenty, and 
afraid to cry at anything that in certain moods can be called sentimental. 
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ORNELIUS O’DOWD, as all the world knows, is Charles Lever 


in disguise. In his Last Will and Testament he is a little sav- . 


age — an unusual thing for him. 
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O Why Should a Woman not Get a Degree? As Mistress of ’Arts 
she is certainly entitled to a diploma, A Parisian College recently 
gave a girl the degree of Bachelor of Science, meaning thereby she 
was made of knowledge. 

In virtue of the respectable authority we quote the following: 
“ A LITERARY QuERY.— Judy’s compliments fo Mr. Anthony Trollope, 
and will ‘Phineas Finn’ ever be Phineas Finn-ished ?” 

There were brave men before Agamemnon, and accomplished 
women, even in Russia, before these days of universal knowledge. 
We venture to say very few of our “sweet girl-graduates” in the 
“hearts and senses” could indite letters in French, of as pure diction, 
graceful style and correct orthography as the Lefters from Russia, writ- 
ten in English by two Russian ladies some fifty years ago. 

Little Barefoot is a delicious prose pastoral, vocal with the music 
of brooks and birds, and redolent of woods and fragrant fields. What 
a contrast to Madame Max Goesler’s salon, and the dreary dribble of 
Cabinet officers and M.Ps. 

—— Don’t imagine 4 Love Letter lets you into the sweet confidences of 
two mutually enraptured souls. A dutiful husband is merely rehearsing 
his wife’s praises to a friend who asked for information. From the 
description given, she must have been a very nice little somebody ; 
unusually attractive indeed. The happy fellow is to be envied. He 
found her in a valley, by the way, snug in her own green leaves, not 
at the German, which seems rather strange. 

It is not an uncommon thing for patriotic young statesmen to 
commence their public careers as ardent Liberals and reformers, and 
then after a longer or shorter experience of life, sober down into easy- 
going Conservatives and Tories. With Zzsmarck the usual order has 
been reversed, and he who until quite late in life was an apostle of the 
most exaggerated form of conservatism, absolutism, is now a con- 
firmed Liberal. The exception will not seem so strange however, 
when we consider that he was not Conservative, and is not 
Liberal from principle, but merely to promote his own ambitious and 
self-aggrandizing projects. It is hard to withhold admiration from the 
intellectual qualities of the man, but he has our cordial contempt nev- 
ertheless, as the offensive embodiment of all that is brutal and un- 
scrupulous in government, as opposed to what is magnanimous and 

















just. 
No dispassionate observer can fail to be astonished at the wonder- 





ful energy and fertility of invention displayed by the Confederates in 
supplying themselves with munitions of war during the long and un- 
equal struggle they maintained, as shown in the records of Zhe Rich- 
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mond Arsenal, Employed in the arts of peace, the same hardihood and 
ingenuity will achieve results no less magnificent, if only left unham- 
pered by the blundering legislation of the Solons at Washington. 





Babby Fohn relates to the life and adventures of a famous baboon 
of Port Natal, South Africa, who had a career no less interesting in its 
way than that of his distinguished fellow citizen, Bishop Colenso. 
His biography will be found more entertaining if less edifying than the 
learned and amicable controversies over the Bishop’s theology. 





—Aunt Anastatia on Pretty Prayer-books offers some reflections pro- 
fitable for dissenters as well as Church-people. Good reading for 
Lent. 


The Hand-grasp at the Door is a hearty piece of old-fashioned 
sentiment, to come from what we might suppose to be a hollow, cyni- 
cal source — London Society. But things are not all what they seem. 








Most of us have among our acquaintances some of the preten- 
tious, large-speaking, little-performing class of people. Zhe Saturday 
Review cleverly ridicules all such impostors under the generic name of 
Pumpkins, and enumerates several varieties, male and female. If you 
would read the article to a pumpkin, he would say it was a good thing, 
but fail to see the point of your joke. 





Some heartless utilitarian has been suggesting in England, that 
St. Valentine’s Day be turned to practical account, by substituting use- 
ful articles for Cupid’s Darts, &c., &c. Zchoes scouts the idea in its 
verses on Saint Utility's Day. 


It is a very singular thing that reformers and Advanced Thinkers 
are, as a rule, such uninteresting, and not seldom offensive creatures. 
The Pall Mall Gazette attempts an explanation of the fact, but scarcely 
succeeds. On what principle of association or what, does Mr. Greeley 
manifest such antipathy to cleanliness and decency of habit? We do 
not find it explained in Herr Teufeldrockh’s philosophy. 





——-For the convenience of our newly-made military acquaintances we 
have put our dons mots and such matters into a Haversack. Civilians 
will enjoy them no less than before, we hope, for their being thus 
served. 
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Che Act Eclectic Magazine Advertiser, 





Notice To ADVERTISERS.— Zhe attention of advertisers is called to the following advan- 
tages of using our pages: 

lst. We receive none but first-class advertisements: the appearance of an advertisement on our 
pages therefore partakes of the nature of a guarantee to the Public of the responsibility of the ad- 
vertiser. 2d. A Monthly Magazine is usually preserved by its receiver, and each copy remains for 
a@ month upon the drawing room table, is read by every member of the family, is noticed and 
borrowed by neighbors, and not unfrequently one copy goes the round of several families. 3d. 
Our Magazine circulates amongst the most refined and wealthiest classes, and by using it, adver- 
tisers will command the attention of those who have the disposition and the means to buy. 4th. 
One insertion in a monthly is perhaps equal to thirty insertions in a daily. 5th. Our rates are 
ow: a Schedule will be sent on application. 

Book and Music Publishers—Dealers in Fancy Articles of all kinds—Domestic Wares—Pic- 
ures and Stationery—Supplies for Farm and Garden—school Teachers and Professional Men 
generally, etc., etc., will find ours a useful medium. 

Advertisements should be handed in by the 8th of each month, to the Publishers, 54 Lexington 
Street, Baltimore. 





MERILLAT INSTITUTE, 
French, English and Classical Boarding School for Boys, 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD. 


J. C. M. MERILLAT, M. D., Principat. 





H. W. Lucxertrt, A. M., University of Virginia, 

Col. L. Hoxton, Graduate of West Point, Assistants. 

S. H. Coteman, Graduate University of Virginia. 
f Particular attention paid to Modern Languages. French is the language of the 
family, and is spoken exclusively at the table. The number of pupils is limited, and 
will never be increased so as to impair the family feeling which is now one of the 
characteristics of the school. TERMS: $500 per scholastic year. 

Dr. M. has the privilege of referring, among others, to the following gentlemen: 

those whose names are marked with a star have sons at the school : 


*Robt. Hull, Baltimore, Md. | *J. C. Bullitt, Esq., Philadelphia. 
*Dr. John Hanson Thomas, Baltimore, Md. *Thos. S. Dugan, Esq., New Orleans. 
Rev. J. J. Bullock, D. D., Baltimore, Md. — | *Jas.G. McGrath, Esg., Omaha, Nebraska, 
*Charles Ridgely, Esq., of Hampton, Baltimore | The Faculty of the University of Virginia. 
County, Md. | *Col. R. H. Dulany, Loudoun Co., Va. 
*Geo. D. Appleton, Esq., St. Louis, Mo. | Hon. Alex. H. H. Stuart, Staunton, Va. 
Rev. W. S. Plumer, D. D., Columbia, S. C. | Hon. Henry A. Wise, Richmond, Va. 
Gen. Jos. E. Johnston. Thomas Rutherford, Esg., Charlestown, West 
*Major A. J. Nicholson, U. S. M. C., Washing- Virginia. 
ton, D. C. | Hon. John Dean, Galveston, Texas. 


For further intormation, apply to the Principal at Govanstown, Md, 


J. P. HaRTMAN. W. H. Hartman. 


J. P. HARTMAN & SOW, 


DEALERS AND IMPORTERS OF 








GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS, 
No. 197 BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE, 
LATEST PARIS AND LONDON STYLES. 
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BURTON 2& IRVING, | 


Diiris, Furnishing Goods and Ordered Clothing, 


| 

} 

| 168 W. Baltimore Street, next West of Adams Express, 
BALTIMORE. 
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OUR COMBINATION 
FRENCH YOKE 


AND 


SHOULDER SEAM / 











IS ADMITTED TO BE THE 


MOST COMFORTABLE 


AND 
BEST FITTING SHIRT, 


Produced in the Country. A 
Oo 











Besides our extensive and liberal patron- 
age throughout the entire South, we_ have 
regular customers in Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston and other cities, in the great Shirt 
producing region, thus evincing the superi- 
— we have attained in the manufacture 
of this garment. 








"Neemeneansll 


The Merchant Tailoring Department 


of our business is one of the most complete in the country. With superior Cutters, 
a complete line of Piece Goods, (always embracing the Latest Novelties, ) and with 
unsurpassed facilities for making up work, no other establishment in the country 
can offer superior inducements in the way of Style, Fit, Material or Prices. } 





OUR STOCK OF 


Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods, 
EMBRACES: 


Silk Undershirts, Merino do.; Scarlet Merino do.; Shaker do.; Red Flannel do.; 
Gause Merino do.; Lisle Thread do.; Silk Drawers, Merino do.; Flannel do.; Can- 
ton do.; Linen do.; Jean do.; Muslin do ; Socks, Suspenders; Linen Handkerchiefs, 
Hem-stitched do.; Embroidered do.; Fancy Bordered do.; Silk do.; Ties, Cravats, 
Scarfs, Kid Gloves, Driving do.; Lisle do.; Silk do.; Umbrellas, Canes, Liquor Flasks, 
Dressing Cases, Cologne, Perfumery, Combs, Soaps, Brushes, Pocket Books, Robes de 
Chambre, Whisp Brooms, Buggy Robes, Cardigan Jackets, Night Shirts, Linen 
Collare, Linen Cuffs. 
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WILL BE PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 


“THE STATESMAN,” 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF 


POLITICS, BUSINESS, LITERATURE AND ART. 





THE STATESMAN will be published by ‘‘ THE MARYLAND DEMOCRATIC 
ASSOCIATION,”’ a Joint Stock Company incorporated by the General Assembly of 
Maryland at its last session, with an authorized Capital of One Hundred Thousand 
Dollars, in Shares of Five Dollars each, with full powers to establish a Newspaper or 
Newspapers, and a general Printing and Publishing House in the city of Baltimore. 

THE STATESMAN will be edited by a corps of able and experienced writers. 
In Politics it will be Democratic, representing in this respect the sound constitutional 
views of the people of this State. At the same time it will endeavor to deal with 
public men and measures, not in a spirit of narrow partizanship, but to discuss them 
at all times in a tone of enlightened statesmanship, liberality and candor. It will 
especially avoid the useless aggravation of party differences by unnecessary personal- 
ities. It will seek to be the organ and the advocate of the best interests of the city 
and State. In addition to Editorial articles upon a variety of subjects, political and 
literary, it will contain a carefully prepared summary of the news of the week, includ- 
ing, during the Sessions of Congress and of the State Legislature, a condensed record 
of the proceedings of these bodies, and an accurate review of the money and other 
markets of the country. The aim will be to present in its pages something for every- 
body. It will be published in a compact form of sixteen pages, equally convenient 
for handling, reading, for the display of advertisements, and for the purposes of bind- 
ing and preservation. 

By the employment of agents and canvassers in every principal city, town and 
county in the South, and in those portions of the country which are more particularly 
connected with Baltimore by sympathy, interest or trade, arrangements will be made 
to give to the new Paper from the outset a widely extended circulation, and to make 
ita valuable medium for commercial advertising. So soon as the Capital Stock of 
One Hundred Thousand Dollars, or so much thereof as the Board of Directors may 
deem necessary, shall be subscribed, a daily paper, under the same title, will be issued 
by the same Association. In the meantime no pains will be spared to make the 
Weekly the equal of the best paper in the country. 


TERMS: 
THE STATESMAN will be mailed to subscribers — 
FOr OM€ year .ccseece seeseeereveee eccceee scccccee cee eeeccccscccccseccccees $3 00 
* i i I iviinnsie Scecnesienns picieanesineindias Ciiaisitinina-couacitl npn eenaee 2 00 
For three months ........ .cssseceeersscers aniiad: daebadeceanuegueneiiias 1 00 


Payable in advance. 
Single copies 10 cents. 
A liberal discount will be allowed to Newsdealers and Agents. 


Address, 
“THE STATESMAN,” 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Office of Publication, 


162 Baltimore Street, 
BROWN’S BUILDING: First FLOOR, 
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WALTER A. WOOD'S 
PRIZE MOWERS & REAPERS, 


{sed in all Countries, and universally commended as the best in use! Awarded more first 
Premiums than any other Machine manufactured, both in this and For- 
eign Countries, among which is 
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‘i red by the Walter A. Wood Mowing and Reaping Machine Company. 
Feniral Office aud Manufactory, Hoosick Falls, Rensselaer Co., N. Y. 


‘ . 44 Cortlandt St., N. Y. City, (P.O. Box, 5,805.) 
Branch Office 206 Lake Street, Chicago Til. 


and Alexandria. Va. _. 
Madison, Wis. 
Sales Rooms, 7i Upper Thames 8t., London. 


N escriptive Circular and Price List. Application for agencies from the 
one eS eee should be addressed to the New York Branch Office, as above. 
gar Reliable Agents Wanted._ge§ Extra Inducements Offered! 

wer Mi ll, Allen & Co., Agents, Newbern, N.C. Ayer & Hille, Acents, Rome, Ga 
P, W. J. hewmen Agent, Atlanta, Ga. Gen. John Bratton, Agent, Winusboro’, 8. C. 
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TO FARMERS AND PLANTERS. 


ZHD’s 
Ammoniated Bone Super Phosphate, 


7 FOR COTTON, TOBACCO, CORN, OATS, &c. 
Permanently improves the soil. Quick and active as Peruvian Guano. 
GF Send for a Circular. 
P. ZELL & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


Reto: Sat E BY i AGENTS AND DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 





-CANF IELD, BRO. & CO. 


DEALERS IN 
Fine Watches, Rich Jewelry, Diamonds, 


Pearts AND Precious STONEs, 


SILVER WARE; SILVER PLATED WARE, as Tea Sets, Waiters, Baskets, 
Casters, Forks, Spoons, &c.; Table Cutlery, Clocks, Bronzes, Vases, Figures ; Rich 
Paris Fancy Goods in every variety. 

Agents for Waltham American Watches, all of which are offered at the lowest 
prices, 


229 Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 





SAMUEL KIRK & SON, 
SILVER WARE MANUFACTURERS. 





Every variety of Elegant and useful pieces of Silver Ware, Spoons, Forks, Tea Scts; Dinner 
Sets on exhibition and made to order; Fine Watches, Rich Jewelry, Plated Ware Cutlery; 
Fine Watches carefully repaired. 

Eerapusuep 1817. 172 Baltimore Street. 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 





GEO. W. WEBB, 3 ALBERT REMICK. WM. H. SAXTON, 


GHO. W. WEBB & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


DIAMONDS, FINE WATCHES, 


RICH JEWELRY & SILVERWARE. 


Agents for the Celebrated PATEK PHILIPPE & CO. WATCHES, 


185 BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE.’ 
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EsTABLISHED 40 YEARS. 


GARDENERS, PLANTERS, and all Growers of Vegetables, who wish pure and re- 
liable’SEEDs, should plant 





They are produced on the subscriber’s Seed Farms, and are always warranted 


as represented. 
THEY ARE PoPULAR BECAUSE “‘ RELIABLE,” and plant them once and you will 


plant them always. 
BUIST’S GARDEN MANUAL AND ALMANAC FOR 1869, 


mailed to all applicants. 
Our SEEDs can be obtained from all the leading Druccists of the Sourm and 


jn Charlotte, N. C., from F. SCARR and J. H. MCADEN. 
ROBERT BUIST, Jr., Seep GROWER, 
Warehouse, Nos. 922 and 924 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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Atlanta Department Southern Life Insorance Co. 


20: 
PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 
ATLANTA, GA. MEMPHIS,TENN. LOUISVILLE, KY, 
SAPITAL:, $228,500.00. 
20: 


Gen. JOHN B. GORDON, President. = W. C. MORRIS, Secretary. 




















Gen. A. H. COLQUITT, } ,,; , A. AUSTELL, , — 
Hox. BEN. H. HILL. "| “ice-Presidents EW HOLLAND, | Fiance Committee. 

. M. JOHNSTON, M. D., 

J PH ALEXANDER. M.D, | Medical Board. 1 


ASSETS, July 1st, 1868, - - - - - $330,942.06 


W. A. CaLpwELL, Gen’l Agent for North Carolina. 
Col. NATHANIEL P. RANKIN, is Travelling Agent. 








CHARLOTTE FEMALE INSTITUTE. 


S= 





A Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, delightfully situated in a retired and pleasant por- 
tion of the city of Charlotte, N. C. 


OFFICERS AND INSTRUCTORS. 


Rev. R. BURWELL, Principal and Instructor in Mental and Moral Philosophy and Mathematics. 
J. B. BURWELL, A. M., Chemistry, Natural Philosophy and Ancient Languages. 

Pror. A. BAUMANN, Vocal and Instrumental Music. 

Pror. R. E. PIGUET, Drawing, Painting and Modern Languages. 

Mrs. A. C. PATTON, English Branches and Music on Piano. 

Mrs. M, A. BURWELL, English Branches and Superintendent of Social Duties. 

Mrs. SALLY C. WHITE, English Branches. 

Mrs. JULIA C. PATTON, Music on Piano and Guitar. 

Miss MARGARET T. LONG, English Branches, 


The Session consists of two terms of twenty weeks each, the one commencing the 1st of October 
and the other the 15th of February. 


Expenses per Term of Twenty Weeks. 


Board, (including Every expense, washing, fuel, lights, &c.,) with tuition in English Branches, $130 
Music, Ancient and Modern Languages, Drawing and Painting, extra, at usual charges. 
For Circular and Catalogue, address, 


Rev. R. BURWELL & SON, Charlotte, N. C. 
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MANUFACTURER OF 


GOLD MEDAL, GRAND & SQUARE PIANOS. 


FACTORIES, $4 and 86 CAMDEN STREET: 


and 45 and 47 PERRY STREEZ7, 
OPPOSITE THE BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD. 
Office and Ware-room, No.7 N. Liberty Street, above Baltimore Street 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


A Gold Medal was awarded to CHARLES M. STIEFYF, for 1867 
by the Maryland Institute (Baltimore, Maryland) for PIANOS, in com- ro 
petition with New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore Pianos. 

STIEFF’S PIANOS have all the latest improvements, including 
the Agraffe-treble, Ivory fronts, and the improved French action, fully 
warranted for five years, with the privilege of exchange within twelve 
months, if not entirely satisfactory to the purchasers. 


-——_——2-@-e-— 
REFERENCES WHO ARE USING STIEFF’S PIANOS. 


General Robert E. Lee, -_— - - - - - Lexington, Va. 
General Robert Ransom, - - - Wilmington, N. C. 
General D. H. Hill, - - - - Charlotte, “ 
Messrs R. Burwell & Son, - - = « 
Professor Baumann, - - . 
Rev. C. B Riddick, - - - Kittrell’s Springs, 
Misses Nash and Kollock, . Hillsboro’, 
Wm. J. Palmer, Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Institute, Raleigh, 
J. C. Covel, - - - - Staunton. Va. 


A CALL IS SOLICITED. 


7 


TERMS LIBERAL. 
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For the Cotton, Tobacco aud other Crops of 1869, 


BAUGH’S 
RAW BONE PHOSPHATE, 


Containing 53 per cent. Phosphate of Lime, of which nearly 15 per 
cent. is Soluble and 5 per cent. of Ammonia. 














t 
Many years’ experience on the varied crops and lands of the South, has demon- 
F strated the use of this fertilizer to be indispensable in the growth of large crops of 
Cotton, Tobacco, and all cereals and garden vegetables, as well as in permanently 7 
enriching the soil. 
Sold by dealers generally. 


Price in Baltimore, $56 per ton. 
GEORGE DUGDALE, 


Manufacturer's Agent, 


No. 95 AND 105 SMITH’S WHARF, BALTIMORE, MD. 





Te SAMUEL CHILD & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


Table Cutlery, China, Glass, 
AND HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS GENERALLY, 


(Wholesale ana Retail,) 


’ rere 
were eettees mee 


' No. 20 North Charles Street, Baltimore. 


ESTABLISHED 1811. 


GOLD AND SILVER WARE MANUFACTORY. 


| 


Has in store, and is daily adding thereto, a choice assortment of the new styles of Jewelry, 


Fine Silverware, Silver Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &e. 


Which are offered on most reasonable terms, 
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THOMAS W. DEWEY & CO. 


BANKERS AND EXCHANGE BROKERS, 


TRYON STREET, CHARLOTTE, N, C. 


NEGOTIATE LOANS AND DISCOUNT BUSINESS PAPER. 


PURCHASE AND SELL 


Government and other Securities on Commission. 


RECEIVE MONEY ON DEPOSIT, 


Buy Gold and Silver Coin, 


wD 
BULLION AND BANK NOTES. 


Make Collections and remit on day of payment, and 
transact General Banking Business. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF CHARLOTTE, N. C. 











ORGANIZED, AUGUST, 1865. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS FOR 1869. 


R. Y. McADEN, Presipeyr, M. P. PEGRAM, Cashier. 
THOS. H. BREM, R. M. OATES, 
THOS. W. DEWEY, WM. JOHNSTON, 


WM. R. MYERS. 


This Bank having been duly organized, is now prepared to 
transact a GENERAL BANKING AND EXCHANGE BUSINESS. 

This Bank will buy the Notes of most of the Southern Banks ; 
will give prompt attention to Collections on this or other accessible 
points; to the adjustment of old claims; and receive any other 
business that can be attended to by this Association. 
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The Farmers’ Favorite! 


GREATLY IMPROVED. 





BICKFORD & HUFFMAN’S 


WORLD RENOWNED 


PREMIUM GRAIN DRILL 


With the Improved Guano Attachment & Grass Seed Sower. 


Continnons Distributor 
GRAIN DRILL. 
*souuew JejnBoy ‘ueaq 
Te Wl WPL 3} SMOG 





The Farmer’s Friend. Always reliable with the Cereals, the Com- 
posts and the Grass Seeds, 


Sowing all grains, from the coarsest Marrowfat Peas to the finest kerneled, with 


accuracy. Thistle balls and dirt do not clog it. Seeding an even continuous 
stream through each tube; performing equally well up hill ordown, side hill or level. 


NO BUNCHING OF GRAIN! NO LIABILITY 10 GET OUT OF ORDER OR BROKEN! 


Built as a plain Grain Drill or with Compost or Seed Attachment. For one of 
these incomparable Machines, address 


W. L. BUCKINGHAM, General Agent, 
593 S. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 


PRICES—DELIVERED ON BOAT OR CARS AT BALTIMORE. 





8 Tube Grain Drill. $85.00 | 9 Tube Grain Drill, with Guano or 


9 soicnieviatieninnuianiaiaiti 90.00 Plaster Attachment ....... .... $130.00 
“ a ‘¢ with Guano or Grass Seed Attachment to either 
Plaster Attachment..-.... ssscees 125.00 OE GRO BOUT ccncnccecneticsssces 10.00 


Terms CasH—or endorsed Notes, due in four months, with interest. Z@-The 
purchaser pays the Freight in all cases. 
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THE SOUTHERN METROPOLIS, 


A SATURDAY REVIEW 





Or Pouitics, Lirerarure, Finance, Soctery anpD ART, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Tue SovutneRn Metroror. Is will be devoted to Home and Foreign Affairs, and in addition to 
ériginal articles on the leading topics of the day, it will contain a succinct editorial summary of American 
and Foreign News. ‘The Editor and ety per has made arrangements toreceive the leading newspapers 
im every section of the United States, of all shades of opinion. Through his European Agency he will 
also receive regularly the leading journals of Great Britain and the Continent of Europe. From them 
all weekly selections will be made, and one entire page of the new paper will be devoted to their publica- 
tion. By thus giving the pith of the editorials of the principal European and American journals, and by 
furnishing a table of Correspondence (elsewhere referred to) from the chief centres at home and abroad, 
the Editor and Proprietor of the SouTHERN METROPOLIS will be enabled tc present in each issue of his 
paper a complete summary of the leading events and sentiments of two Continents. 


An experience in journalism of ten years, induces the Editor and Proprietor to rely with perfect con- 
fidence upon the plan he has matured for the establishment of the paper upon a sound, aero pane and 
business basis. THe SourHERN Metropotis will be started with the command of a capital such as, 
it is believed, has been at the disposal of no similar euterprise ever undertaken in this country—cer- 
tainly not outside of New York city. 


The Editorial staff of the new paper will consist of eight regular contributors, embracing some ot 
the ablest political writers and literary critics in the country—gentlemen all of whom possess either na- 
tional reputations as politicians and statesmen, or else are known in newspaper circles as among the 
leading spirits of the American press. This powerful corps will be further augmented by the addition o 
eight regular weekly correspondents, four in the United States and four in Europe. In the United 
States the Editor and Proprietor has procured an able Northern writer and an able Southern writer as 
correspondents, selecting the conservative and chief centres of the two sections—New York and Vir- 
ginia—as the localities best suited for such a correspondence. A gentleman of extensive and profound 
observation has been secured to furnish es the National Capital, each week during every ses- 
sion of Congress. A Washington correspondent has likewise been employed, who, besides being a 
practiced and discriminating writer, possesses rare personal facilities for obtaining the /atest and most 
smportant news of the day. Ne mietlens have been entered into with four distinguished writers in 
Europe, whose regular qnveapentants will constitute one of the most attractive features of the Souru- 
eRN METROPOLIS. 


The Book and Review Department will contain carefully prepared and impartial criticisms of cur- 
rent literature, and a resume ot the latest events of general interest in literary circles. As it is design- 
ed to make this department specially attractive to American publishers, as well as a safe index of sound 
criticism to the reading public, three members of the Editorial staff wil] be exclusively employed upon 
the Literary Repertory of the SourHERN METROPOLIs. 

Under a free Constitution the press is universally acknowledged to be the most potent agent. or 

good or evil. When devoted to the cause of morality, the benefits it is capable of po on society 
are incalculable. Impressed with these convictions, the Editor and Proprietor of the SouTHERN 
MeETROPOLIs enlists as an advocate in the cause of truth: truth in morals, because the happiness of 
the family, as well as of the public, is involved i in its observance or neglect, and truth in politics as the 
only sheet-anchor that binds men to the “ strict construction of a written Constitution.” 

The scope and design of the SouTHERN Metropotis, and the powerful combinations which have 
wnited in its foundation, are such as to induce the belief that it will prove the leading weekly paper in 
the United States. 

In order that the new weekly may be found at every fireside in the country, and that every one 
may be able to subscribe to the paper, Tue SouTHERN METROPOLIS, a first class Eight page, forty- 
columa weekly paper, will be sent to subscribers by mail, in all parts of the United States, at the re- 
duced price of 


2.50 PER VEAR, OR $1.30 FOR SIX MONTHS, 


se 


Delivered by Carriers to city Subscribers at $3.00 per year, or $1.75 for six months. All payments to 

made in advance. THe SourHERN MRTROPOLIS offers a splendid: opportunity to advertisers to secure 
an immense circulation at cheap rates. ‘The first number appeared on the 27th of February, 1869. Re- 
ceipts for subscription will be sent by mail when a postage stamp is transmitted. All persons who de- 
sire to take the paper should send in the price of subscription at once. Address, 


J. FAIRFAX McLAUGHLIN, 


EpiTor AND PRopRIETorR, 


Taney Building, 31 Lexington St., Baltimore, Ma, 
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PIEDMONT 
Real Estate Insurance Company, 


OF VIRCINIA. 
FOR LIFE INSURANCE ONLY. 


<+O> 
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This popular and much favored company of the South has scarcely known an 
infancy, but has, as it were, sprung into existence in full vigor and maturity, and 
now numbers among its long list of policy-holders, many of the best and bravest in 
the land—ministers of the Gospel and laymen: it also has peculiar and unrivalled 
features that commend the * Piedmont” to the mechanic and laborer, by giving the 
Jargest amount of insurance for the least amount of premium—with dividends 


besides! With a Real Estate basis, and an 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL OF $1,000,000 


And 87;1-2 per cent. of Profits to be divided among Policy-Holders, 


and carrying now a 
PROFIT OF 75 PER CENT., 


‘Those interested in this company feel that they have made a good investment and 
anticipate for the Piedmont 


A BRILLIANT FUTURE. 


At its present term of life it has outstripped some 30 odd of the best Northern 


«om panies for a similar period. 
Its plans embrace the very best tables of the best companies in the world—one 
he Premiums with the amount 


eof which Returns all t 
Insured, Another gives $10,000 for the same cash premium—that some 
of the crack Northern companies only give $5,000, with a prospect of 
a long dividend besides. 

The Piedmont offers future protection against want to mothers and children on 
terms so moderate as to be accessible toall. This company has been built up and 
will be sustained by men of the highest character for probity and ability. e say 
to all, take your policiesin thiscompany. Let us sustain each other. In doing this, 
we shall heip to build up and sustain the Land we Love. 


CERTIFICATE. 
NELSON CourT Howse, VA., March 25th, 1867. 
The undersigned, officers of the County of Nelson, and State of Virginia, take 
pleasure in recommending as a solvent and reliable company, ** The Piedmont Real 
istate Insurance Company,” of this County; and besides the merit of its solvency, 
its rates and terms for Life Insurance are such as to commend it to public patronage. 
Its Stockholders, Directors and Officers are men of high integrity, and patrons 


can rely on an honorable, efficient management of its affairs. 
yr None of us have stock or other personal interest in this company, and simply 


give this as disinterested testimony to the merits of a good institution. 
GEO, 8S. STEVENS, Clerk Circuit Court, 
JOHN F. HIX, Sheriff. 
WM. A. HILL, Surveyor, 
8. H. LOVING, Clerk County Court. 
W.A. WILLIAMS, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Travelling Agents wanted. Apply to JAMES F. JOHNSTON, Special Agent, 
Charlotte, N.C. Also for insurance against loss or damage by fire, apply to 


W. A. WILLIAMS, Agent, 


Ofice over Hammond & McLaughlin's Store. 
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CUSHINGS & BAILEY, 


BOOKSELLERS & STATIONERS, 


No. 262 BALTIMORE STREET, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


The Largest and best assorted Stock in the City of SCHOOL, 
LAW, MEDICAL, DENTAL, CLASSICAL and MISCELLANE- 
OUS BOOKS. General Bank and Counting-House STATIONERY, 
of all kinds. Blank Books made to order in any style of Binding and 
Ruling. 





Oprrosite HANoveR STREET, 





CORTLAWN & CO. 
Nos. 216 & 218 BALTIMORE STREET, 


IMPORTERS OF 


China, Glass and Earthenware, 


TABLE CUTLERY, CLOCKS, BRONZES, PLATED WARES, 
AND 


FANCY AND USEFUL HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 





AGENTS FOR 


The University of Virginia Series of School and College Text Books, 


MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES. 


MORFIT & ATKISSON, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS & STATIONERS, 


276 West Baltimore Street, 
School Books & School Supplies. BALTIMORE, MD, 


VYVSERVEYY YR Y 


TO THE WORKING CLASS. 


1 am now prepared to furnish all classes with constant employment at their homes, 
the whole of the time, or for the spare moments. Business new, light and profitable. 
Fifty cents to $5 per evening, is easily earned by persons of either sex, and the boys 
and girls earn nearly as muchas men. Great inducements are offered those who will 
devote their whole time to the business ; and, that every person who sees this notice, 
may send me their address and test the business for themselves, I make the following 
unparalleled offer: To all who are not well satisfied with the business, I will send $1 
to pay for the trouble of writing me. Full particulars, directions, &c., sent free. 
Sample sent by mail for 10 cts. Address 


E. C. ALLEN, Augusta, Me. 
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Redonda Guano 


THE CHEAPEST 


AND 





Most Successful Fertilizer ever Introduced into this Country. 





The REDONDA GUANO has now been used extensively tor three 
years upon every description of crops, and with the most unprecedented 
success. Its results upon the various crops has established its reputa- 
tion beyond all others, and a demand unprecedented. 

“REDONDA” is a pure, natural Guano, entirely uniform in its 
character. 

For SPRING CROPS it has not been surpassed. 

The EXTREMELY LOW PRICE at which it is sold is not the 
least impdrtant fact to the farmer. 

Pamphlets containing testimonials from FARMERS and PLAN- 
TERS in Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, Delaware, and New 
York, together with REPORTS and ANALYSES of the most eminent 
chemists in the country, with full directions for its use, can be obtained 
at our warehouse or from our various agents. 


PRICH $30 PER TON. 


NOTICE. 


At the repeated solicitations of many Farmers and Planters who 
find it inconvenient, and in some localities, in the present condition of 
labor in the South, impossible to command the labor to break up the 
Peruvian Guano and mix it as directed in our pamphlet, we have con- 
sented, in compliance with the numerous demands of our customers, 
to prepare the Peruvian by breaking and screening and combining it 
thoroughly with the REDONDA before bagging. 

We have in addition, under the direction of Dr. Stewart, the well- 
known Agricultural Chemist, prepared a SUPER PHOSPHATE from 
the Redonda Guano. 

To those whose lands require a more active manure, and desire to 
purchase in this form, we now present an 


AMMONIATED SUPER PHOSPHATE, 


Containing 14 per cent. of SOLUBLE BONE PHOSPHATES and 3 per cent. of AMMONIA — 
equal to any fertilizer in the country and at less cost. 


PRICE $50 PER TON. 


SUPER PHOSPHATE, without the Peruvian Guano, $40 PER TON. 
A liberal deduction made to Dealers and Purchasers of large quantities. 
WM. CRICHTON & SON, 
General Agents for United States, Wood Street, Bowly’s Wharf, 


OPPOSITE CORN EXCHANGE, BALTIMORE, MD. - 
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ARMSTRONG, CATOR & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND JOBPERS OF 


Ribbons & Millinery Goods 


Nos. 237 and 239 Baltimore Street, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
HULL, ATKINSON & CO. 
Importers and Wholesale Dealers in 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


DRY GOODS, 


No. 358 Baltimore Street, (Opposite Hanover Street,) 
BALTIMORE. 


We ask Country Merchants visiting Baltimore to examine our Stock. 


Clothing for Fall and Winter. 


MEN’S, BOYS’ & CHILDREN’S SUITS. 
FALL OVERCOATS at $7, $8, $9, $10, $12 and $14. 


CUSTOM DEPARTMENT.—Fine Cloths, Cassimeres and Vestings to select 


from for measure. 
NOAH WALKER & CO. 


WASHINGTON BUILDING, 
165 and 167 W. Baltimore St. 








COTTON PLANTING. 
18sso. 


RHODES’ STANDARD MANURE. 


Introduced into the Cotton States in 1856. Has been fully endorsed by State Agriculture 
Societies of South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama, besides leading chemists in America and 
Europe. Awarded Medal at the International Agricultural Exhibition, held at Hambarg, 
1853. Used and approved by the most successful Cotton Planters, and preferred to Peruvian 

* Guano. tad: 

Circulars containing particulars on application to 


B. M. RHODES & CO. 
82 South Street, Baltimore. 














USE THIS THREAD} 
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J. SETH HOPKINS & CO. 


DEALERS IN 


House Furnishing Goods, 


CHINA, GLASSWARE, &c. 
No. 210 BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 


a 





A single article or complete outfit, furnished at short notice on 
the most reasonable terms. 


1 ANTED— AGENTS — $75 to $200 per month, everywheres 
male and female, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, 
fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider i in a most superior manner. 
Price 0 nly $18. Fully warranted for five years. ° We will pay $1000 for any 
machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam than 
ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, 
and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
from $75 to $200 per month and expenses, or a commission from which twice 

that amount can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., Pittsburg, Pa.; Boston, Mass., 
or St. Louis, Mo, 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties palming off worthless 
cast-iron machines, under the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 
and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 








ASK FOR 
“Sterling” Thread. 





For Sale at all the Stores, 





A.T.STEWART & Co. 
NEW YORK. 
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THE NEW ECLECTIC MAGAZINE. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS OF IT. 


The character and reputation of Zze New Eclectic Magazine may be 
gathered from the following extracts from the opinions of the press: 


“The vast proportions which periodical literature has assumed creates a demand 
for such publications as this. Even with the amplest leisure one cannot as much as 
‘dip into’ the swarm of English and American reviews and monthlies, and yet we 
must keep up with current thought. What then? The Eclectic Magazine—the 
cream of periodical literature selected for us. We know of no other that does this 
so admirably in all respects as this NEw Ec.ecric, showing in its whole manage- 
ment, catholicity of spirit, tact and industry. . . . It is ahead of all others in the 
breadth of its liberalism, its purity and elevation of tone, and the range of its glean- 
ings.”"—New Orleans Daily Picayune. 

“This is the best Magazine of selected literature published in the United States. 
Its articles are always of the highest order, the finest that can be found in the whole 
field of current periodical literature, including the most esteemed publications. of 


France, Germany and this country.”—Mew York Evening Mail. 


“The selections are made with care. They are pure, high-finished, entertaining 
articles. The political philosopher, the person of cultivated taste, the general reader 
of generous things, and the Christian scholar, may all find something to cheer and to 
improve.” —Richmond Christian Advocate. 

“The articles are well selected; most of them short, pithy, and pleasingly 
varied. French, German, and English sources all contribute to this very readable 
mélange.” —New York Daily Times. 

“Though so recently started, THE NEw EcLectic MAGAZINE has already achieved 
a wide popularity, and it deserves a popularity still wider.” —Zouisville Fournal. 

“The Magazine is in all respects worthy the patronage of the refined and 
intellectual classes of our people.” —National Intelligencer. 

“Tts selections so far seem to have* been made by persons of some taste.”— 7he 
Nation. 

“THe New Ec.ecric MAGAzine is fairly carrying out its opening promise to 
give solidly, able and carefully selected articles.” — 7he Round Table. 

“We have so often commended and recommended this excellent publication, 
that nothing is left but a reiteration of unceasing praise. Whatever is worthy of 
preservation in Magazinedom, either on this or the other side of the Atlantic, is 
promptly seized upon by the “ Eclectic” and embalmed in its pages.” —Philadelphia 
Ag . . 
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“Ts a Magazine of real merit, and is managed by men who work in the interest 
of a wholesome and high-toned literature.” —Morning Star, N. H. 


“ The New Eclectic has pursued a course from its origin, which cannot fail to 
recommend it to the largest number of judicious readers.”—Catholic Messenger, New 


Orleans. 
“ We unhesitatingly pronounce it the very best Magazine of Selections published 
in America.”—Harrison Democrat, Ky. 
“One of the very best published in this country. It is the taste and skill shown | 


in the selections that render such a Magazine a success, and we are sure there could 
not be much improvement upon the number before us.”—Fort Wayne Gazette, Ind. 


“The best Magazine of its kind in this country.” — Winchester Times, Va. 





4 “Tn a happy combination of the best Magazine qualities THE NEw EcLECcTIC is 


unsurpassed.” —“ Old Commonweath,” Va. 

“Contains more good and instructive articles than any other Magazine pub- 
lished.” —Columbus Dispatch. 

“We can cheerfully recommend this Magazine to our readers, as the best 


publication of its kind in this country.”—Gazette and Banner, Ky. 


“None of the Eclectics exhibit more industry, taste, or a finer coup d’e@il than 
this. One of its peculiar features, too, consists in the original editorial paragraphs— 
introductory, explanatory, and miscellaneous—scattered here and there. These are 
i,4 always brief and terse, sometimes sparkling, and happily relieve the stiff and formal 
air of a mere series of selections, unconnected with and independent of each other.” — 
Mobile Sunday Times. 

“The best features of the leading Magazines of the world are made tributary, and 
it may be read by all, being noted for its refined taste and extreme morality. It is 
not so starchy as to fear a smile, nor wanton enough to produce a blush, but it is alike 
amusing and instructive. Frank as it is genial.”—Virginia Herald. 


“Unlike many American literary enterprises, the Mew Eclectic exhibits in each 
: succeeding number, an earnest and strict adherence to its original standard of excel- 





lence.” — Zhe Statesman. 
“Promises to become the leading reprint of Foreign and Domestic Literature 
in this country.” —State Record, Mich. 


“Strong without being heavy, learned without being pedantic, sprightly, viva- 
cious and entertaining without being frivolous.” —Columbia Herald, Tenn. 


“Deservedly stands at the head of the Eclectic]Magazines of the country.”— 
Platte Co. Reveille, Mo. 
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THE NEW ECLECTIC MAGAZINE. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS OF IT. 





The character and reputation of Ze New Eclectic Magazine may be 
gathered from the following extracts from the opinions of the press: 
“The vast proportions which periodical literature has assumed creates a demand 


for such publications as this. Even with the amplest leisure one cannot as much as 


‘dip into’ the swarm of English and American reviews and monthlies, and yet we 


must keep up with current thought. What then? The Eclectic Magazine—the 
cream of periodical literature selected for us. We know of no other that does this 
so admirably in all respects as this NEw Ec.ecric, showing in its whole manage- 
ment, catholicity of spirit, tact and industry. . . . It is ahead ofall others in the 
breadth of its liberalism, its purity and elevation of tone, and the range of its glean- 
ings.”"—New Orleans Daily Picayune. 

“This is the best Magazine of selected literature published in the United States, 
Its articles are always of the highest order, the finest that can be found in the whole 
field of current periodical literature, including the most esteemed publications. of 


France, Germany and this country.”—Mew York Evening Mail. 


“The selections are made with care. They are pure, high-finished, entertaining 
articles. The political philosopher, the person of cultivated taste, the general reader 
“ of generous things, and the Christian scholar, may all find something to cheer and to 


improve.” —Richmond Christian Advocate. 

“The articles are well selected; most of them short, pithy, and pleasingly 
varied. French, German, and English sources all contribute to this very readable 
mélange."—New York Daily Times. 

“Though so recently started, THE NEw EcLectic MAGAZINE has already achieved 
a wide popularity, and it deserves a popularity still wider.”—Zouisville Fournal. 

“The Magazine is in all respects worthy the patronage of the refined and 
intellectual classes of our people.” —ational Jntelligencer. 


“Tts selections so far seem to have’ been made by persons of some taste.”— 7he 


lation. 





“THe New Ectecric MAGAZINE is fairly carrying out its opening promise to 
|= give solidly, able and carefully selected articles.” — Zhe Round Table. 
5 “We have so often commended and recommended this excellent publication, 


that nothing is left but a reiteration of unceasing praise. Whatever is worthy of 
preservation in Magazinedom, either on this or the other side of the Atlantic, is 


promptly seized upon by the “ Eclectic” and embalmed in its pages.” —Philadelphia 
Age. 
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“Ts a Magazine of real merit, and is managed by men who work in the interest 
of a wholesome and high-toned literature.”—Morning Star, N. H. 

“ The New Eclectic has pursued a course from its origin, which cannot fail to 
recommend it to the largest number of judicious readers.” —Catholic Messenger, New 


Orleans. 

“ We unhesitatingly pronounce it the very best Magazine of Selections published 
in America.”—Harrison Democrat, Ky. 

“One of the very best published in this country. It is the taste and skill shown 
in the selections that render such a Magazine a success, and we are sure there could 


not be much improvement upon the number before us.”—Fort Wayne Gazette, Ind. 
“The best Magazine of its kind in this country.”— Winchester Times, Va. 


“Tn a happy combination of the best Magazine qualities THE NEw EcLEcric is 


unsurpassed.” —“ O/d Commonweath,” Va. 

“Contains more good and instructive articles than any other Magazine pub- 
lished.” —Columbus Dispatch. 

“We can cheerfully recommend this Magazine to our readers, as the best 


publication of its kind in this country.” —Gazette and Banner, Ky. 


“None of the Eclectics exhibit more industry, taste, or a finer coup d’@il than 
this. One of its peculiar features, too, consists in the original editorial paragraphs— 
introductory, explanatory, and miscellaneous—scattered here and there. These are 
always brief and terse, sometimes sparkling, and happily relieve the stiff and formal 
air of a mere series of selections, unconnected with and independent of each other.” — 
Mobile Sunday Times. 

“The best features of the leading Magazines of the world are made tributary, and 
it may be read by all, being noted for its refined taste and extreme morality. It is 
not so starchy as to fear a smile, nor wanton enough to produce a blush, but it is alike 
amusing and instructive. Frank as it is genial."—Virginia Herald. 

“Unlike many American literary enterprises, the Mew Eclectic exhibits in each 
succeeding number, an earnest and strict adherence to its original standard of excel- 
lence.” — Zhe Statesman. 

“Promises to become the leading reprint of Foreign and Domestic Literature 
in this country.”—State Record, Mich. 

“Strong without being heavy, learned without being pedantic, sprightly, viva- 
cious and entertaining without being frivolous.”—Columbia Herald, Tenn. 

“Deservedly stands at the head of the Eclectic]Magazines of the country.”— 
Platte Co. Reveille, Mo. 
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THE LAND WE LOVE, 


THE New Ec iecric M acazine. 


The following gentlemen have allowed their names to be used in recommending 


Is NOW UNITED WITH 








30: 


Edited by Gen. D. H. HILL, 


“The Land We Love,” to the favorable notice of the public: 


J. B. Hoop, 
R. L. Grsson, 


Joseph E.' Johnston, 
W. J. Hardee, 

A. P. Stewart, 

S. D. Lee, 

S. B. Buckner, 
Albert Pike, 

Basil W. Duke, 
W. G. Lewis, 

W. R. Cox, 

G. W. Smith, 

C. M. Wilcox, 

E. C. Walthall, 
Henry A. Wise, 
Wm. Smith, 

M. Lovell, 

G. M. Sorrell, 
Henry R. Jackson, 


R. H. Anderson, Jr. 


ohnson Hagood, 
. ¥. C. Humes, 

W. H. Jackson, 
W. S. Walker, 
ohn Bratton, 

hos T. Munford, 
S. R. Anderson, 
E. Kirby Smith, 
N. B. Forrest, 
B. F. Cheatham, 
R. D. Johnston, 
W. B. Taliaferro, 
A. H. Colquitt, 
J. R. Anderson, 
+ Echols, 

H. Anderson, 

L. McLaws, 
A. R. Wright, 
Benj. Huger, 
R. F. Hoke, 
J. C. Brown, 
John B. Gordon, 


H. N. Harris, 
G. T. BEAUREGARD, 
Harry T. Hays, 


B. G. Humphreys, 
E. P. Alexander, 
J. F. Gilmer, 
J. M. Hawes, 
A. R. Lawton, 
W. W. Kirkland, 
John C. Fizer, 
Bryan Grimes, 
B. R. Johnson, 
A. M. Scales, 
J. C. Breckenridge, 
Jubal A. Early, 
H. D. Clayton, 
G. T. Anderson, 
Wm. Preston, 
Wm. H. Payne, 

. G. Martin, 

. D. Corse, 
E. M. Law, 
R. B. Vance, 
R E. Colston, 
Edw. W. Pettus, 
John T. Morgan, 
G. J. Rains, 
L. J. Polk, 
Wm. Phillips, 
W. M. Browne, 
C. M. Shelley, 
Wm. M. Gardner, 
L. L. Lomax, 
Rufus Barringer, 
Eppa Hunton, 
E. G. Lee, 
G. B. Hodge, 
Sam. Jones, 
Z. B. Vance, 
Wade Hampton, 
R. S. Ewell, 
J. S. Marmaduke, 
John B. Clarke, Sr. 


JosEPpH WHEELER, 
Wirt ADAMS. 


John B. Clarke, Jr. 
J. M. Withers, 
J. H. Lewis, 

J B. Kershaw, 
M. W. Gary, 

J. O. Shelby, 

J. T. Holtzeian, 
Alfred Iverson, 
M. L. Bonham, 
M. C. Butler, 

W. S. Featherston, 
R. L. Walker, 
Bradley T. Johnston, 
P. T. Moore, 
James H. Lane, 
John R. Cooke, 
Ed. Johnson, 

C. Q. Tompkins, 
H. H. Sibley, 

C. Leventhorpe, 
H. H. Walker, 
Roger A. Pryor, 
Z. C. Deas, 
Edward Higgins, 
Sam. McGowan, 
Jos. H. Lewis, 
Thos. H. Carter, 
B. J. Hill, 

C. A Battle, 

W. L. Brandon, 
J_R. Chalmers, 
M. A. Stovall, 
A. Cumming, 

J. H. Clanton, 

A. T. Hawthorn, 
Wm. L. Allen, 

P. M. B. Young, 
Patton Anderson, 
John S. Preston. 




















ImporTANT ANNOUNCEMEDT. 


The interests of 7he Land We Love, formerly published by General D. H. Hill, 
at Charlotte, N. C., and Zhe Mew Eclectic Magazine, are now united. 

The unexpired terms of subscribers to 7he Land We Love, will be filled out 
with Zhe New Eclectic Magazine. In cases where the same person happens to be at 
present a subscriber to both magazines, the credit will be extended on the books of 
The New Eclectic Magazine till the entire obligation is met. 

It is requested of subscribers that they will carefully note the date of expiration 
of their subscriptions, and promptly renew, in order to prevent any interruption in the 
receipt of the Magazine. Back numbers from January, 1869, with which month the 
fourth volume began, may be had at this office at 33 cents a copy. 


TERMS.—Single subscription, $4 per annum. Single numbers, 35 cents. Five 
copies to one address, $16. Ten copies ditto, $30. More liberal reductions to 
larger clubs. All subscriptions strictly zn advance, and payable by post office order 
or draft on Baltimore. Jn no case will mutilated currency notes be received. 

Subscribers in sending their names, should give their address in full, legibly 
written. 


PREMIUMS.— 
For every new pre-faying subscriber, - - - - - > + = - = $100 
For 4 7 ” subscribers, a gratuitous subscription for one year. 

., o “oe “ e e e © e e é o o e 
—. &  @ eelveceas ome 
For 50 ” 8 pes + + + © « + = = 2 Bee 
For 100 oad - ey - = 2+ © © © © £ * © 1§0 00 


These premiums are offered to any and all who will canvass or solicit for us. 
They are payable in cash, or in books, fancy articles, or general merchandise, all 
of which will be supplied at 10 per cent. less than the usual retail rates. 





PostaGE.—The postage on 7he New Eclectic Magazine is 24 cents per annum, 
payable in all cases quarterly, in advance, by the subscriber, at the office where it is 
received. 





CORRESPONDENCE should be addressed to Zhe New Eclectic Magazine, 54 
Lexington Street, Baltimore. General Hill’s address is Charlotte, N.C. Letters 
requiring an answer, or requesting a return of manuscript, must enclose the requisite 
postage. Manuscripts insufficiently prepaid will not be taken out of the Post Office. 





The New Eclectic Magazine may be had of respectable News Agents generally, 
throughout the country. Those subscribing through agents must look to them 
for their numbers. 





Post OFFICE DEctstons.—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the post- 
otfice—whether directed to his name or another, or whether he has subscribed or 
not—is responsible for the pay. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may continue to send it until payment is 
made, and collect the whole amount, whether it is taken from the office or not. 
The courts have decided that refusing to take newspapers and periodicals from the 
post-office, or removing and leaving them uncalled for, is prima facie evidence of 
intentional fraud. 





HENRY TAYLOR & CO., BALrimorE, are the Wholesale Agents for Zhe 
New Eclectic Magazine, to whom all orders from the Trade must be addressed. 
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